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STATOffiNT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. MCNAMARA 
BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
OH THE FISCAL YEAR 196^-7^ DEFER3E PROGRAM AND 19^ DEFMSB BUDGET 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

VJe are here today to present our Defense program projections for the 
next five years and our budget proposals for the coming fiscal year. 

My prepared statement is arranged essentially in the same manner as last 
year. Attached to each copy is a set of related tables which you may wish 
to follow as we proceed through the discussion. As has been my practice 
in the past, I will attempt to call your attention to the more important 
program changes which have occurred since last year, particularly those 
relating to our effort in Southeast Asia. In order to provide in one 
place a complete discussion of the Southeast Asia situation as it affects 
the overall defense program, I have treated the FY 19 66 Supplemental as 
an integral part of this statement even though this entails some duplication 
of the content of my earlier statement on that Supplemental. Other Defense 
Department witnesses will present the details of our financial requirements 
for FY 1967 later in these hearings. 

There is one important change in the coverage of the Defense program 
and budget this year which deserves particular mention. We have included 
in both the FY 1966 supplementals and the FY 1967 budgets of the military 
departments the requirements for the support of the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces and other Free World Military Assistance forces engaged in 
that country. These requirements have heretofore been financed in the 
Military Assistance Program. However, now that large U.S. forces and 
other Free World Military Assistance forces (e.g* Korean) have Joined in 
the defense of South Vietnam, the maintenance of separate financial and 
logistic systems for U.S. and Military Assistance forces is proving to be 
entirely too cumbersome, time-consuming and inefficient. The same problem 
was encountered at the outset of the Korean War. It was solved, then, by 
programming, budgeting and funding for all requirements under "military 
functions” appropriations and providing a consolidated financial and 
supply system for the support of U.S., Korean, and other friendly forces 
engaged in that effort. This arrangement gave the field commanders maxi- 
mum flexibility in the allocation of available resources and improved the 
support of forces employed. 

We are proposing essentially the same solution for the problems 
now being encountered in South Vietnam. By shifting responsibility and 
funding to the mil itary departments, we will be able to achieve: 

a. Increased efficiency resulting from the elimination of 
parallel supply pipelines to Vietnam and stockages of materiel 
within Vietnam; the consolidation of programming, budgeting, and 



funding for materiel and services required "by U.S, and Military 
Assistance forces; and the elimination of detailed accounting and 
reporting for materiel and services furnished to Military Assistance 
forces • 

b. Increased supply effectiveness resulting from greater 
flexibility in the use of materiel resources available to the 
theater commander. 

Under the proposed arrangement, all unexpended balances of FY 19 66 
and prior year Military Assistance funds for South Vietnam would be 
transferred to and merged with the accounts of the military departments, 
and all additional funds required for the support of the forces of 
South Vietnam and other Free World Military Assistance forces in that 
country would be authorized for and appropriated to the accounts of the 
military departments. The remainder of the Military Assistance Program 
would be legislated separately. 

Again, I would like to remind you that I will be discussing costs 
in terms of "Total Obligational Authority" (TQA), i.e., the full cost 
of an annual increment of a program regardless of the year in which 
the funds are authorized, appropriated or expended. These costs will 
differ in many cases from the amounts requested for new authorization 
and appropriation, especially in the procurement accounts where certain 
prior year funds are available to finance FI 1967 programs. Moreover, 
much of my discussion will deal with the total cost of the program, 
including the directly attributable costs of military personnel, operation 
and maintenance, as well as procurement, research and development and 
military construction. 
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A. APPROACH TO THE FY 1967-71 PROGRAM AND THE FY 1966-67 BUDGETS 

As I have noted in previous appearances "before this Committee, 
President Kennedy gave me two general instructions vhen I took office 
in January I96I: 

1. Develop the military force structure necessary to 
support our foreign policy without regard to arbitrary budget 
ceilings . 


2. Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible 

cost. 

During the entire five years of my tenure as Secretary of Defense, 

I have been guided by these two basic principles. Throughout that period 
I have insisted that our military strategy and plans should be related 
to the threat, that the forces to be acquired and maintained should be 
related to the strategy and the plans, and that the forces should be 
adequately supported, not only with men, equipment and facilities needed 
in peacetime, but with war reserve stocks as well, so that they could 
engage in combat for sustained periods of time. 

The achievement of this objective has not been easy. For many years 
our military plans far exceeded the forces available to support them, and 
even the forces available were not in proper balance with one another. 
There was not enough tactical air power to support the existing number of 
Army divisions. In addition, although the concept of a mobile central 
reserve had been generally accepted, the airlift required to move these 
forces was completely inadequate, and there was not enough amphibious 
lift to move the Marine Corps forces . Although a great deal of attention 
had been paid to nuclear weapons, stocks of ammunition and other combat 
consumables required for non-nuclear war were grossly deficient in many 
categories . 

Since i960, we have added some $50 billion to our defense program 
to correct these deficiencies. By the end of FY 19^5 we bad achieved a: 

45# increase in the number of combat-ready Array divisions 

45$) increase in the number of combat helicopters 

100$ increase in airlift capability 

51$ increase in the number of Air Force fighter squadrons 

100$ increase in naval ship construction to modernize our Fleet 

1,000$ increase in the Special Forces trained for counterinsurgency. 


At the same time, we did not neglect our nuclear forces. Indeed, 
during this period ve achieved a: 

200$ increase in the number of nuclear warheads and total 
megatonnage in the strategic alert forces 

67$ increase in the number of tactical nuclear weapons in 
Western Europe. 

But even while these increases in our military strength were being 
achieved, we moved forward vigorously on President Kennedy’s second 
instruction, "Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible cost." 

Each year since its inauguration in FT 1961, ve have been able to 
increase the savings actually realized through our Cost Reduction Program 
and to increase its goals. In FY 19^5* the last completed fiscal year, 
savings amounted to about $4.8 billion compared with $2.8 billion in 
FT 1964 and $1.4 billion in FT 19^3* I can assure you that these savings 
were made without adverse effect on our military strength or combat 
readiness. Any doubt of this can only be based on a misunderstanding of 
the way in which we compute our requirements for forces, equipment and 
ammunition. As noted earlier, it has been my contention from the very 
beginning that we should first determine as accurately as possible what 
ve need to support the forces required by our war plans; and then buy ai 1 
of what we need, but only what we need, and buy at the lowest sound price. 

In the case of both major equipment and consumables, we must acquire 
the items needed for the initial outfitting of the forces and for keeping 
their equipment modern, plus sufficient stocks to meet our peacetime 
needs, plus a war reserve sufficient to meet the logisistic standards 
associated with our contingency war plans. All of these requirements are 
susceptible to calcination and there is nothing to be gained by buying 
more than we need at any particular time. Indeed, there is much to be 
lost since nearly all of these stocks are subject to obsolescence and many 
items actually deteriorate physically over time. Even under the best of 
circumstances, we have to dispose of billions of dollars of equipment and 
supplies each year, and at a mere fraction of their original cost. To the 
extent ve buy more than ve need, we simply increase the amount which even- 
tually must be disposed of, thus wasting the taxpayers’ money without 
adding anything of value to our actual military strength. 

But the question still remains: Why, if ve had acquired what we 

needed, do we now have to increase our procurement so substantially in 
order to support our military effort in Southeast Asia? The answer to 



this question has three parts. First, we are increasing the size of 
our active forces because we do not wish at this time to call up the 
reserve forces. The new forces must be equipped and supplied. 

Second, we do not normally provide in advance for combat attrition 
of such major weapon systems as aircraft and ships because of the great 
cost involved. I understand that a war reserve of aircraft was once 
considered in connection with the military build-up undertaken during 
the Korean War, but rejected for the same reason. Accordingly, additional 
aircraft must be procured as soon as the forces are committed to combat, 
and this was one of the largest items in our FY 19&6 Supplemental request. 

Third, we provide in our war reserve stocks only those quantities 
of combat consumables needed to tide us over until additional stocks can 
be acquired from new production. This means that as soon as we start 
to consume significant quantities of war reserve stocks in combat, we 
must start to procure replacement stocks. For such items as ammu nition, 
wartime consumption rates are many times peacetime rates. You will see 
when I discuss our ammunition requirements later in the Statement, that 
it would be entirely impractical to attempt to carry in stock the huge 
amounts required when our forces actually engage in combat. And, there 
is no need to do so, as long as we have on hand the essential margin 
between consumption and production. This margin we have, except in 
those few cases where materiel is being used in Vietnam in ways and 
quantities which were never anticipated; for example, the 2.75 inch 
rocket now being fired in great quantities from helicopters . 

This is not to say that every one of the tens of thousands of Defense 
Department supply points is without a single "inventory shortage." 

Anyone who has had experience with large supply systems knows that 
somewhere, sometime, something will be lacking. Do matter how much ve 
spend for defense, someone somewhere in our far flung organization will 
be short some item at any particular time. This” has nothing to do with 
the amount of funds requested and appropriated. It simply reflects the 
fact that no system involving literally hundreds of thousands of people 
and millions of different items spread around the globe can be one 
hundred percent perfect. Mistakes in distribution or requirements cal- 
culations will be made, and these mistakes will be reflected in an inven- 
tory shortage, or overage, somewhere in the system. This is true of private 
industry as well as government, and it is up to management at all levels 
to see to it that these mistakes are held to a minimum and corrected 
promptly when discovered. 

Accordingly, the entire question of shortages must be viewed in 
perspective. The acid test of our logistics system is the ability of our 



forces to take the field and engage in combat. I submit that the rapid 
deployment and support in ccsnbat of a force of over one -quarter of a 
million men (including those aboard ships off the coast of Vietnam) to 
an area 10,000 miles from our shores clearly demonstrates that our logis- 
tic system has that capability. Never before has this country been able 
to field and support in combat so large a force in so short a time over 
so great a distance, without calling up the reserves and without applying 
price, wage and material controls to our civilian economy. That is why 
General Abrams, the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, was able to say 
last June - 

"The Army is in the best peacetime condition in its history. 

I make this statement based on my experience as a battalion 
commander in Europe for 22 months beginning in 19^9* and as 
commander of an armored cavalry regiment for 14 months thereafter, 
as a division commander in Europe from October i 960 to June 1962* 
and as corps commander from July 19&3 “to July 1964. From this 
background and from my association with soldiers and their equip- 
ment, I can state unequivocally that the readiness conditions in 
the U.S. Army are the highest that have been attained in vay 29 
years of service." 

That is why the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Army were able 
to report last August that - 

"The Army was never in a better position in peacetime than 
it is today -- with respect to both training and equipment, it 
is fully prepared to carry out its mission of sustained land 
combat. From the point of view of materiel, this is the direct 
result of the significant equipment procurement and modernization 
program that has taken place over the past several years, and 
the provision of combat reserves in depth to enable our forces 
to engage in sustained combat." 

That is why General Wheeler, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was able to say last year about our forces in Europe - 

"I have never known, historically or otherwise, of any Army 
in peacetime as well equipped, as well trained, as well mann ed 
as the Seventh Army today." 

With regard to the preparation of the FT 196 T-TI program and the 
FY 1966 Supplemental and the FY 1967 Budget, we have had to make a some- 
what arbitrary assumption regarding the duration of the conflict in 
Southeast Asia. Since we have no way of knowing how long it will 
act ually last, or how it will evolve, we have budgeted for combat opera- 
tions through the end of June 1967. This means that if it later appears 



that the conflict will continue beyond that date, or if it should 
expand beyond the level assumed in our present plans, ve will come 
back to the Congress with an additional FY 1967 request. If the 
conflict should end before that date or if rates of consumption are 
less than planned, we would, of course, have to adjust the programs 
downward. In either case, further changes in the FY 1967-71 program 
and the FY 1967 Budget may occur. 

This situation is not unlike that which existed four years ago 
when I appeared here in support of the FY 1963-67 Program and the 
FT 1963 Budget. At that time we were uncertain as to how the Berlin 
crisis would evolve and we assumed for budget purposes that the 
special measures associated with that crisis would termi n ate at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. During most of the Korean War, it 
was assumed for budget purposes that the conflict would end before 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. And, when President Eisenhower 
in early 1953 extended this assumption to include the next fiscal year 
(FY 195*0, the conflict ended in the first month of that year. So it 
is clear there is no "right" way to deal with this kind of problem. 

The essential point is that the planning assumptions underlying the 
FY 1966-67 Budget requests should be clearly understood by all 
concerned. 

Because of the large demands of our planned military operations 
in Southeast Asia, we have stretched out and deferred some programs 
which are not directly related to our near-term combat readiness. This 
is particularly true of the "non-combat" portion of the military con- 
struction program, e.g., the replacement of administration and school 
buildings, BOQs, barracks, etc. not related to the support of our 
military operations in Southeast Asia. It is also true of the Family 
Housing construction program, where we have deferred the 8,500 units 
funded in FY 1966 for the time being and have not included any further 
request for new units in the FY 1967 Budget. As you know, I have fought 
very hard for adequate military family housing, and this stretch-out 
should not be construed as a loss of interest on my part. It is simply 
the kind of program that can be deferred without adversely affecting 
our near-term combat readiness. 

Heedless to say, we are pursuing our Cost Reduction Program with 
renewed vigor. And, as you know, ve have developed another list of base 
closings and consolidations. These actions have been very carefully 
reviewed by each of the military departments in the light of our require- 
ments in Southeast Asia. They will in no way affect our combat 
capabilities in Southeast Asia or elsewhere. 

By eliminating unneeded and marginal activities and deferring 
whatever can be safely deferred, I have been able to reduce the FY 1966 
Supplemental and FY 1967 Budget requests of the Services and Defense 
Agencies by about $15-1/2 billion, while at the same time providing 



for all essential military requirements. 

As shown on Table 1, we are requesting for FY 19 66 a total of 
$ 63.3 billion in new obligational authority, of which $ 12.3 billion 
is in the special Supplemental for Southeast Asia requirements, and 
$.9 billion is for the pay raises enacted last year. For FY 1967 we 
are requesting a total of $59*9 billion in new obligational authority. 
Expenditures for these two fiscal years are now estimated at $5^.2 
billion and $ 58*3 billion, respectively. 



B* ASSESSMENT OP THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AS IT BEARS ON 

MILITARY POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 

For the American people, the single most important development in 
the international situation during the last year has been the heightening 
crisis provoked by the Asian Communists in South Vietnam. As I informed 
the C ommi ttee last August, the North Vietnamese, supported and egged on 
by the Chinese Communists, attempted to launch an all-out drive to 
destroy the Army of South Vietnam and bring down its Government, lfat 
only was the infiltration of men and supplies from North Vietnam into 
South Vietnam accelerated, but. regular units of the North Vietnamese Amy 
were brought in for the attack. The United States Government had made it 
known for many years that it would view with the greatest concern any 
Communist attempt to seize the territory of South Vietnam by force of 
arms. Our response to that threat was exactly what the aggressors should 
have anticipated; we promptly came to the aid of the people of South 
Vietnam with the forces needed to halt the attack and throw it back. 

We have said time and time again that we would do everything necessary 
to help these people defend their freedom and independence as long as 
they, th ems elves, were willing to carry on the struggle. 

We have shouldered this heavy burden for several reasons. First, 
we believe that the people of South Vietnam, like people everywhere, 
should have the right to decide their own destiny. Second, we intend 
to honor crur commitment to help defend the people of South Vietnam from 
aggression. Just as we will honor our defense commitments to other 
nations. Third, ve have long recognized the great strategic importance 
of the outcome of that conflict, not only for the security of the 
United States, but also for the entire Free World. 

The agg ression against South Vietnam is not Just another attempt 
by its neighbor to the North to gain by force the dominion that it was 
unable to achieve by peaceful means. It is also a test case of the ^ 
Chinese Communist version of the so-called "wars of national liberation , 
one of a series of conflicts the Chinese hope will Bveep the world. If 
it succeeds, it will encourage the partisans of violent political change 
in the Communist world to seek to extend their particular method of 
installing Communism over all of the underdeveloped world. This aggression 
is a threat not only to the security of the United States and the entire 
Free World but, interestingly enough, also to the leadership of the 
Soviet Union in the world Communist movement. It is this peculiar 
clash of forces — the Chinese Communists, the Soviet Camraunists and the 
Free World — that gives this conflict its unique importance. 

If there is still any question as to the historic significance of 
this str ugg le, let me call your attention to the comprehensive policy 
statement made by the Chinese Communist Minister of Defense, Lin Piao, 
last September. This statement should be read by every American 



concerned with the political aims of Ccmnunist China. It is, to quote 
Secretary Rusk, "as candid as Hitler's Mein Kantpf . 

The long-range objective of the Chinese Communists Is to beccne 
d ominan t in the Asian, African wad Latin American countries, _ and to 
frustrate the process of peaceful development and free choice in the 
developing nations. They hope to create a new align ment, especially in 
the Southern and Eastern Hemispheres, in which Comaunist China is the 
ideological leader and the most powerful country. 

Because it provides such a clear insight into the really fundamental 
issues at stake in Vietnam, I have included as an Appendix to this state- 
ment some of the more significant passages fran Lin Piao b article, in 
the event that you may not find time to read the full text which runs to 
more than 17,000 words. 

The immediate targets of the Chinese Ccmnunists are the smaller, 
weaker, developing nations whose governments are already^ struggling 
against great odds to achieve a measure of political stability, econo mic 
growth and social Justice. In those kinds of situations, ample <*»«*«*- 
ties exist for Communist intervention. By associating themselves with 
one group or another, the Communists seek to gain a foothold in such 

countries; and then, by employing subversion, poUtic^M8Maination and 

other forms of terrorism, they seek to expand that foothold into what 
Lin Piao calls a "rural base area" from which to mount guerrilla warfare 
against the legitimate governments. , 

This is precisely the pattern which was pursued in South Vietnam. 

Had not the United States and other believers in independence gone to 
the aid of the people of South Vietnam, the Viet Cong, directed by Hanoi 
and encouraged by Peiping, would have without question succeeded in 
overthrowing the Government and seizing control. And, were they to ^ 
succeed in South Viet nai* there can he no doubt that Camrunist China s 
efforts to support such revolutions in Asia and elsewhere would move 
forward with increased confidence and determination. 

Indeed, even without such a success, Communist China has already 
named Thailand as its next victim. A "Thailand Independence Movement 
and a "Thailand Patriotic Front" have already been established. The 
first is, apparently. Intended to be the equivalent of the Viet Cong 
an^Tthe second of & National Liberation Front in South Vietnam. 

Large sums of Thai currency have been purchased by Peiping in Hong Kong 
and the study of the Thai language is now being emphasized In Communist 
China- 
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In recent months a n umb er of village officials and policemen have 
been assassinated in the northeastern areas of Thailand. Clashes have 
occurred vith gmal 1 “bands of armed CccrnunistB, seemingly veil equipped 
and trained; and a "Voice of Free Thailand" radio station has apparently 
been established in Concmnist China. Obviously, the apparatus for a 
"war of liberation" in Thailand Is being created. 


Elsewhere in the world, notably in Africa and in Latin America, 
Chinese Coranuniet agents are competing with those of the Soviet Union 
in trying to gain footholds to support insurgency and revolution. 


Notwithstanding their bellicosity and their cynical protestations 
that it is permissible for them to move men and gunri across borders 
to attach free governments but not for the forces of freedom to defend 
themselves, the Chinese Communists have thus far displayed great caution 
in an effort to avoid a direct confrontation vith United States military 
forces in Asia. As in the case of Moscow, there is no reason to suppose 
that Peiping does not understan d the hazards of a major war._ 


ther^i^eve^ reason to conclude that Peiping is deter 
T^pres^The confl ict in Vietnam at the expense of the 

and that it will follow a similar course at the 
expense of other peoples wherever it believes an opportunity exists. 

This is why I said to this Canmittee last year that "The choice is not 
simply whether to continue our efforts to keep South Vietnam free and 
independent but, rather, to continue our struggle to halt Co mmun ist 
expansion in Southeast Asia. If the choice is the latter, as I believe 
It should be, ve will be far better off facing the issue in South Vietnam. 


But the responsibility for deterring and meeting Communist aggres- 
sion is not ours alone. Other countries of the Free World can and should 
bear their share of the defense burden and play an active role in con- 
structive international enterprise. The industrialized countries of 
the North Atlantic have a unique contribution to make in both respects, 
and Secretary Rusk and I brought this point forcefully to the attention 
of our colleagues at the NATO Council of Ministers' meeting last December. 


In this connection, it must be recognized that keeping the peace 
is not limited to deterring Communist aggression alone. As events in 
the Asian subcontinent demonstrated during the past year, international 
peace and the processes of peaceful change and development can be dis- 
rupted by conflicts within the Free World as well. Moreover, such 
conflicts usually invite intervention by Moscow and Peiping, each seeking 
in its own way to advance its own interests. Thus, ve have every incen- 
tive to try to help our friends in the Free World settle their differences 
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by peaceful means, using to the full the resources of the United 
Nations as well as employing direct diplomacy. 

Last year I said to this Committee: 

"To the extent that the Communist states are convinced 
that war is no longer a feasible method to extend the sway of 
their ideology, our safety is enhanced. To the extent that they 
are convinced that we will resist with force, if necessary, any 
encroachment on our vital interests aroual the world, the 
chances of war are diminished. To the extent we hold open the 
door to peace and disarmament, we provide an alternative to an 
arms race. To the extent that the Free World continues to 
demonstrate that a free society can provide a better life for 
the people than can a Communist society, the attraction of 
freedom will continue to exert an irresistible pull, net only 
on the uncommitted nations of the world, but on the people of 
the Communist nations themselves." 

These are still my views. I believe that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union fully appreciate, as we do, the perils of general nuclear war and 
the danger of local wars escalating into general nuclear war. I believe 
that the leaders of Communist China are also reluctant to challenge the 
full weight of our military power. But it is clear that ve have yet 
to convince the Chinese Communists that their new drive for world revolu- 
tion, using what they euphemistically call "people* s wars" will not 
succeed. We have yet to convince them that we will, indeed, resist with 
force any encroachment on the vital interests of the Free World, and 
that the conflicts which could thus result hold great danger for them 
as well ets far the rest of the world. 

But convince them we must. If we and our Free World allies fail 
to meet the Chinese Communists 1 challenge in Southeast Asia, we will 
inevitably have to confront it later under even more disadvantageous 
conditions. Lin Piao has given us fair warning of the Chinese Ccnmunist 
intentions. If we have learned anything from the history of the last 
30 years, we have learned that aggression feeds upon itself, and that the 
aggressor's appetite can never be satisfied short of complete submission. 
We temporized with aggression in the 1930s, and in the early 19^0s ve 
were forced to fight the greatest war in our history. In the late 19*108 
ve took a stand against Communist aggression in Europe and brought it 
to a halt, and today Europe is an area of stability and prosperity. We 
took a stand against Communist aggression in Korea in the early 1950s 
and again we brought it to a halt. And in 1958 ve helped to frustrate 
the Chinese Canmrunist attack against the military forces of the Republic 
of China. 


The present conflict In Vietnam Is Ccmmunist aggression In a 
different guise. I am convinced that If ve stand fast again In South- 
east Asia, this new aggression will be brought to a halt. As I noted 
last year, the road ahead will be difficult and sacrifices will be 
required of our people, both in money and in lives. But we have no 
other reasonable alternative if we are to preserve the kind of world 
we want to live in — a world in which each nation is free to develop 
In its own way, unmolested by Its neighbors, free of armed attack from 
the more powerful nations. We, ourselves, do not seek to overthrow, 
overtly or covertly, the legitimate government of any nation, and we 
are opposed to such atte mp ts by others. We have no territorial ambitions 
anywhere in the world and we insist that all nations respect the terri- 
torial integrity of their neighbors. We do not seek the economic 
exploitation of any nation and, indeed, since the end of World War IT 
have given other nations well over $100 billion of our wealth and 
substance, an effort unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

Even while we, together with our friends and allies, continue the 
struggle in Southeast Asia, we hold open wide the door to a Just settle- 
ment of that conflict. President Johnson and Secretary Rusk have 
restated in a hundred different ways our willingness to move that con- 
flict from the battlefield to the conference table. Here Is the position 
of the United States Government on peace in Vietnam, as most recently- 
outlined by Secretary of State Rusk: 

1. The Geneva Agreements of 195^ and 1962 are an adequate 
basis for peace in Southeast Asia; 

2. We would welcome a conference on Southeast Asia or on 
any part thereof; 

3. We would welcome "negotiation a without pre-conditions" 
as the 17 nations put it; 

4. We would welcome unconditional discussions as President 
Johnson put it; 

5 . A cessation of hostilities could be the first order of 
business at a conference or could be the subject of preliminary 
discussions; 

6. Hanoi* s four points could be discussed along with other 
points which others might wish to propose; 

7. We want no U.S. bases in Southeast Asia; 


8. We do not desire to retain U.S. troops in South Vietnam 
after peace is assured; 

9. We support free elections in South Vietnam to give the 
South Vietnamese a government of their own choice; 

10. The (luestion of reunification of Vietnam should be 
determined by the Vietnamese through their own free decision; 

11. The countries of Southeast Asia can be non-aligned or 
neutral if that be their option; 

12. We would much prefer to use our resources for the 
economic reconstruction of Southeast Asia than in war. If there 
is peace. North Vietnam could participate in a regional effort 
to which ve would be prepared to contribute at least one billion 
dollars; 


13. The President has said "The Viet Cong would not have 
difficulty being represented and having their views represented 
if for a moment Hanoi decided she wanted to cease aggression. I 
don f t think that would be an insurmountable problem"; 

14. We have said publicly and privately that we could stop 
the bombing of North Vietnam as a step toward peace although there 
has not been the slightest hint or suggestion from the other side 
as to what they would do if the bombing stopped. 

Thus, the continuation of the conflict is not our choice but, rather, 
the choice of our adversaries, it will be terminated when they are con- 
vinced that their aggression cannot succeed and, when they reach that 
conclusion, I am sure that they will find no difficulty in communicating 
their intentions to us. 

The issue has been Joined and our course has been set. It is my 
hope that all Americans will throw their full support behind our military 
forces defending the frontier of freedom in Vietnam. It is my hope that 
free nations everywhere will came to recognize that this is their fight 
as well as ours; that Lin Piao's declaration of war against freedom is 
directed at them as well as at the United States, and that they will 
join in the struggle against this latest manifestation of totalitarian 
imperialism. 

1* Strengths and Weaknesses Among the Camniunist Nations 

While the Communist nations continued to challenge the Free World 
on many fronts during 1965, the character of this challenge reflected 
the internecine competition and hostility between the two major Communist 
powers. The expressed desire of the Soviet leaders to improve relations 
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vith Communist China while also reducing conflicts with the West has 
turned out to he a most difficult enterprise. In any event, almost from 
the beginning of their tenure, the new leaders set about a diversified 
effort to contest Peiping's challenge to their leadership of the world 
Communist movement. More particularly, the Soviet leaders decided to 
reinvolve themselves actively in the affairs of Southeast Asia, and this 
action has led to increased Sino -Soviet friction as well as renewed 
clashes of interest with the United States. 

Yet, this same competition with Conrrminlst China was a key factor 
leading the Soviet Union, last simmer, to join with the United States 
and other peaceful nations in a UK effort to end the fighting which had 
broken out between India and Pakistan. 

Thus, the contest between the two Communist giants opens up new 
dangers and new opportunities for the Free World. 

The Chinese have rejected Soviet overtures for better relations and 
for "united action" in support of the Korth Vietnamese, and have called 
upon t Communist nations and parties to draw a clear line, politically 
and organizationally, between themselves and the Soviet "revisionists". 
Peiping's intransigence has lost it same support among more "neutral" 
communists ; and even such hitherto close allies as North Vietnam and 
North Korea have seemed reluctant to echo Peiping's attacks on Moscow. 

Since it is a part of Moscow’s strategy to demonstrate that Peiping's 
charges of Soviet " capitulation!, sm" and "connivance with U.S. imperialism" 
are false, we must continue to expect a harsh anti -American tone in 
Soviet policy pronouncements. In Europe, the Soviets seek as much as 
ever to frustrate the evolution of Western defense arrangements. The 
pressure of competition from the Chinese Communists drives the Soviet 
leaders toward a "cold war" approach to foreign policy questions, leads 
them to give high priority to military programs and, thus, to compound 
further their chronic economic problems. 

a. The Soviet Union 

In the Soviet Union, Khrushchev's successors have continued to 
function as a collective leadership. While a number of personnel shifts 
have taken place, these changes seem to have little relationship to 
foreign policy. The next Soviet Party Congress, scheduled for late this 
coming March, may give us a clearer indication of any new policy lines 
that may be evolving. Meanwhile, we must recognize in our own planning 
that Soviet policies remain subject to all of the vagaries inherent in 
rule by dictatorship -- whether it be individual or collective. 
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The net value rep resents 
of the Soviet GNP. Military aid | 


These competing demands on the Soviet budget are still serving as 
a restraint on the si2e of the mili tary forces. Nevertheless, after 
some decline in 1964 and 1965, Soviet explicit defense expenditures are 
expected to rise again in 1966, according to the Soviet Finance Minister 
by about 5 percent over 1965* In addition, outlays for scientific 
research in 1966, which include much of the military research and develop 
ment effort, are expected to rise about 10 percent over 1965* including 
both funds from the Soviet State Budget and from the enterprises* own 
resources. 


The increase in the explicit defense budget is attributed by the 
Soviet Finance Minister to the increase in U.S« defense expenditures 
and the situation in Southeast Asia. Under the present circumstances 
I believe it is safe to assume that ther e will be some actual increases 
in Soviet defense expenditures In 1966. 




The same sorts of problems besetting the Soviet Union are also 
besetting the more advanced countries of Eastern Europe. Their defense 
burdens are lighter, but they suffer free the seme deficiencies Inherent 
in Soviet economic planning and management. This has led to a relaxation 
of orthodox economic policies in a number of Eastern European countries. 

By and large, their economic reforms are mare far-reaching than in the 
USSR. Likewise,- throughout Eastern Europe there has been a greater stress 
on particular national interests in economic and other affairs. With 
the Sino- Soviet rift continuing unabated, it has become more difficult 
than ever to enforce cohesion in Bloc policies, although the Soviet 
leaders persist in their efforts to strengthen Bloc ec onom ic and military 
organizations. 

b. Ccrammist China 

In 1965 the Chinese economy continued to recover from the disasters 
of the Great Leap Forward ( 1958-60 ), but progress has been uneven and 
sluggish and the food-population balance remains a critical problem. 

The apparent f ailu re to produce more grain in 1965 than in underscores 

the vital importance of continued high-volume grain imports. A new 
five-year plan has Just been initiated, placing heavy emphasis on 
agriculture. Given reasonable weather, avoidance of extreme economic 
policies, and the absence of major hostilities, the C hine se economy 
should grow at a modest rate. 

However, as in the case of the Soviet Union, pressures are increas- 
ing in C cgnmuni st C hina to raise the standard of living. Moreover, the 
Chinese leaders are becoming increasingly concerned with what they call 
a "spontaneous tendency to capitalism" which has manifested itself in 
the rural areas. To counter this trend, the Peiping regime has under- 
taken a massive new indoctrination program. But if the history of the 
Soviet Union is any guide, the more the regime pushes its program, the 
more it will depress agricultural output. Here, again, ve have one of 
the internal contradictions of Communism; the more the Government tries 
to eliminate material rewards as an incentive for production, and par- 
ticularly in agriculture, the more econ om ic growth is retarded. 

Despite its economic set-backs and limitations, and at considerable 
cost to its domestic economic objectives, C cgnmuni st China has pursued 
an ambitious nuclear development program while, concurrently, attempting 
to modernize and strengthen its entire military establishment. China 1 s 


capacity to produce U-235 was shown in its first two nuclear tests, and 
it -will probably attempt to develop a thermonuclear devi c^u^ora as 
possible. At the same time, China is 

a medium-range ballistic missile. Although results may be slcv in 
coming, there is no reason to suppose that the Chinese Ccnmunists cann ot , 
in time* produce long-range ballistic missile systems and arm them with 
thermonuclear warheads. Most conventional weapons are of Soviet supply 
or design, and the Chinese have been severely h andicapped by the lac k 
of Soviet sources for spares and replacements. However, domestic pro- 
duction of medium t anks , several submarines and apparently seme modern 
Jet fighters, attests to improved Chinese capabilities. China* s People *s 
Liberation Army, the largest in the world, is an effective fighting 
force> but deficiencies in equipment, mobility and logistic support 
limit its offensive capabilities outside of China. 

Chinese C ommuni st ambitions, the most important source of tension 
in the Far East, have remained unchanged and, to a large extent, un- 
realized in the last year. In Vietnam, the Indian subcontinent, 

Indonesia and the Afro -Asian movement, Peiping's attempts to increase 
its influence and exclude that of the U.S.. (and the Soviet Union) were 
largely uns uccessful, and it has lost more than it g aine d. Even within 
the C<xamunist camp, Peiping is losing scene of its followers. 

Communist China has reacted to these set-backs by assuming a still 
more militant posture, focusing its efforts on Vietnam which, as I noted 
earlier, has became not only the proving ground for its doctrine of 
"people's war" but also the principal arena for its increasingly bitter 
struggle with Moscow. 

2. Southeast Asia and Southwest Pacific Area 

There is growing recognition in the Free World that the conflict 
in Vietnam is, in fact, the result of Communist aggression,* and that the 
aggression is controlled from Hanoi, urged on by Peiping. Our position, 
which is to seek negotiations without pre-conditions, is widely supported 
by non- C ommuni st nations, allied or neutral, However, there is widespread 
concern lest the war widen, particularly as a result of Chinese inter- 
vention, and a tendency to let the U. S. hear the main burden for a 
war that many feel is remote. Thus, there has developed a strong consensus 
of vocal support for the defense of South Vietnam, but a continuing 
reluctance in many countries to offer more tangible assistance. 

Accordingly, we have increased our efforts during the past year to 
obtain more substantial Free World assistance for South Vietnam. Our 
embassies in most of the non-Communist countries have made repeated 
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approaches to their host governments, and have sought to follow 
up every possibility for additional assistance, both military and non- 
military. As a result, there has been a significant increase in 
Free World support. Apart from the United States, some 40 nations 
have agreed to provide military, economic or humanitarian aid. The 
most important single contribution in the last year has been an entire 
combat infantry division dispatched by the Republic of Korea. With 
the Australian battalion and a New Zealand artillery battery, total 
Free World military strength, excluding our own and the Vietnamese, 
is now more than 20,000 men. We believe the Philippines will increase 
their participation in this international force, and it is possible that 
the Republic of South Korea will do likewise. Other nations are 
furnishing economic, medical and humanitarian aid. 

As for our own commitment to the people of South Vietnam, we have 
made it clear from the very beginning that we would do everything 
necessary to help them defend their freedom and independence as long as 
they were willing to carry on the struggle. And in this case, let 
me remind you that the people of South Vietnam have borne the burden 
of this Communist aggression for many year^ and they have not 
wavered in their determination to defend their freedom. Their 
military forces have been and continue to be in the forefront of the 
battle, and they are making a very great effort to strengthen those 
forces. 

Our decision to send U.S. combat forces to South Vietnam last 
summer was brought about by the stepped-up effort of the Communists 
to destroy that country. We are prepared to continue our military collab- 
oration with the South Vietnamese forces as long as the Communists insist 
on fighting and we are ready to cope with any further escalation of the 
conflict on their part. In concert with our Allies and men of good will 
anywhere, we also stand ready to facilitate negotiations for a just settle- 
ment; but we have no intention of negotiating the surrender of South 
Vietnam, We have stated our willingness to negotiate unconditionally 
at any time and any place with any government. Other governments and 
concerned individuals have lent helpful hands in this endeavor. I am 
sure you know the history of these efforts and I am also sure you know the 
reception they have received. 

The position of the Government of South Vietnam par all els our own. 

In an announcement on June 22 of last year, the Foreign Minister pre- 
sented the following fundamental principles for a "just and enduring 
peace" : 


a. An end to aggression and subversion; 

b. Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and shape its own 
destiny "in conformity with democratic principles and without any 
foreign interference from whatever source"; 
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c. The removal of foreign military forces from South 
Vietnam as soon as aggression has ceased; 

d. Effective guarantees for the independence and freedom 
of the people of South Vietnam. 

These principles were reaffirmed by Prime Minister Ky on January 
l6, 1966, upon Secretary Rusk's visit to Saigon. 

The position of the Government of North Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front continues to be based on the four points first enunciated 
by the Premier of North Vietnam last April: 

a. Withdrawal of U.S. troops and weapons; 

b. No military alliances or foreign bases or troops; 

c. Settlement of the internal affairs of South Vietnam by 
the South Vietnamese people in accordance with the program of the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam; 

d. Peaceful reunification of North and South Vietnam by the 
Vietnamese people in both zones. 

Thus, it is clear, particularly from the third point, that Hanoi 
is interested only in a settlement on its own terms — the surrender 
of South Vietnam-- and that so long as they hold to that policy we have no 
alternative but to continue the struggle in Southeast Asia. Later in this 
statement, in connection with the General Purpose Forces, I will discuss 
our specific military objectives in Southeast Asia as we now see them, 
the concept of operations, the forces approved for deployment and the 
force augmentations required to support the effort in South Vietnam 
and still be prepared for contingencies elsewhere in the world. When 
Hanoi and Peiping become convinced that they cannot win militarily and 
that we are determined to stay with our commitment to South Vietnam, 
then they may begin to look with greater favor on the possibility of 
negotiations. 

In any event, it should be clear to Hanoi that North Vietnam, after 
all, has much to gain from a peaceful settlement of the conflict, including 
(a; a cessation of bombings, (b) an easing of the tremendous drain on 
Hanoi's resources, (c) the withdrawal of American forces, and an 
opportunity to benefit frcm multi-lateral efforts for economic development 
in the area as soon as peaceful cooperation is possible. 
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During the past year, the Government of South Vietnam has 
gradually gained acceptance from a vide variety of elements in the 
South Vietnamese "body politic. The great increase in our military 
commitment since last sunmer has undoubtedly enhanced South Vietnamese 
confidence in our resolve to stand by our ccmmitment , thereby further 
improving the prospects for greater political stability. Even before 
the present administration came to paver, the May 30 > 19^5 j elections for 
provincial and urban councils in Government-controlled areas bad been 
carried out in an orderly and effective fashion. I think it would be 
fair to say that most of the rural population in South Vietnam has no 
recourse but to comply with Viet Cong d eman d s in areas that they control, 
but these same communities do cooperate with the Government when adequate 
security is provided. We believe that the Viet Cong has failed to e nl ist 
ideological support from the great majority of the Vietnamese. Moreover, 
they seem to have fallen short of their objectives in the cities. A 
recent illustration was the almost total lack of response to their c&ll__ 
for a general strike throughout South_Jfietm^ 



r ’The Government has 

^Jknowledge^The importance of establishing greater rapport with the 
rural population and is now engaged in organizing the political and civic 
action cadr e needed to revitalize lagging rural construction programs. 
Progress in these programs, however, remains painfully slow, and there- 
fore we have stepped up our own efforts to help in this area. 


South Vietnam’s economy has deteriorated seriously in recent months. 
Intensified Viet Cong efforts to cut off the flow of agricultural products 
to the urban areas, pressures on prices and wages brought on by the 
build-up of U.S. forces in many areas, a large Government budget deficit, 
a severe dislocation of surface transportation facilities caused by the 
war, and an inadequate local sealift have led to severe inflationary 
pressures. In the last year food prices in Saigon have increased 1+0 
percent and the general cost of living about 30 percent, with similar 
trends evident throughout the rest of the country. The price of rice 
has been kept down by making maximum efforts to move supplies into 
Saigon and the rice-deficit central highlands areas and by using U.S. 
financed imports to supplement domestic supplies. Other measures are 
now underway to help alleviate the most serious of the remaining economic 
problems . 


The future of Laos continues to be intimately tied to the outcome 
of the struggle in Vietnam. Although there have been some improvements 
in the situation over the past year, the basic problem posed by the 
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Ccraaunist threat against Laos, 1. e. , its continued indepe n dence and 
neutrality, remains. It is clear now that the North Vietnamese and 
their tool, the Pathet Lao, had no intention of living up to their 
camaitments under the 19^2 Geneva Agreements to reestablish peace. 

The Pathet Lao continue to receive support frcxn Hanoi and during the. 
past year, additional members of the regular North Viet name se Array 
have been captured in Laos, confirming again North Vietnam's inter- 
ference in that country. Nor has this interference been limited to 
the support of the Pathet Lao. North Vietnam has continued to use the 
territory of southern L&ob to infiltrate military personnel and supplies 
into South Vietnam, and on an increasing scale. 


The Lao Government, led by Prince Souvanna Fhouoa, has made seme 
progress over the past year in coping with the military threat, and 
ViAfl been successful in maintaining relative political and economic 
stability. The Royal Lao Air Force has done a remarkable Job in dis- 
rupting Pathet Lao/North Vietnamese logistics, attacking C ommuni st 
military installations in Laos and providing close air support to the 
Government's ground forces. We must recognize, hovever, that the 
Government's continued ability to defend against the Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese and to maintain political and economic stability, which 
is required if this defense is to be effective, depends largely on con- 
tinued mili tary and economic assistance from the United States. We 
intend, therefore, in response to the Prime Minister’s request, to 
provide Laos with what it needs to carry on its struggle on both the 
economic and military fronts. 

Cambodia severed diplomatic relations with the U.S. in May 19^5* 
following a series of border incidents involving South Vietnamese military 
forces. Apparently believing that Communist China will achieve predominant 
influence in Southeast Asia and that North Vietnam will conquer South 
Vietnam, Sihanouk has sought close relations with both Peiping and Hanoi 
in the hope of retaining at least same semblance of independent existence 
for Cambodia. 


Sihanouk has also announced his sympathy for the Viet Cong but has 
stated that, in accordance with Cambodia ’ b policy of neutrality, no 
logistic support will be given them. Despite bis denials, seme supplies 
and personnel for the Viet Cong apparently have gone through Cambodia 
and the Viet Cong have at times used Cambodia as a sanetuary. 
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preclude an improvement, in relations between Cambodia and the U.S. or 
that would threaten to expand the war in South Vietnam into Cambodia. 
Nevertheless, we are prepared to do whatever is clearly required for the 
self-defense of our forces fighting in South Vietnam. 


During the past year Thailand has strengthened its relations with 
the Free World, maintained internal stability and continued its economic 
progress, becoming an e ver more valv ,fl -ble a n^^cooperativ e partner of the^^ 
Unit ed States , 

Thais are keenly aware that in the last year Communist China has blatantly 
advertised its preparations for subversive insurgency designed to over- 
throw the Thai Government. The Thais are equally cognizant of the impli- 
cations for all of Southeast Asia of a Communist victory in Vietnam. 


If it were not for the menace of subversion sponsored by Communist 
China and the consequent demands which this threat is placing on its 
resources, Thailand *s_ economic future would be exceptionally bright. As 
it is, U.S. economic and military assistance continues to be necessary to 
meet the growing pressures which the Communists are placing on Thailand 
In their effort to weaken support of U.S. policies in Southeast Asia. 


In Burma we find a military regime trying to cope with continuing, 
sporadic Communist and other insurgency, as well as mounting economic 
dislocations cau sed by the Governmei^’^effor'^t^socl^liz^co^erc^^ 

and indn strv.^ijMMMB^BMMMBBMBBBB|B^WMHB - IB 

Ne Win has stuck to his neutral stance — avoiding criticism or support of 
our policy in Vietnam and trying to stay aloof from international issues 
not directly affecting Burma. 



the present, we propose to do this by fulfilling our present 
military sales commitments, which are scheduled to be completed by the 
end of FY 1968. 


As you know, Indonesia had been moving at an increasingly rapid pace 
toward Communist Party domination at home and close political collabor- 
ation with C< 



Ccamiuiii at -backed coup att e m pt of last October failed, pop u l ar resentment 
against the Peiping -oriented Indonesian Communist Party (PKl) quickly 
veiled up and is still continuing. As a result, the top level of the 
PKI has been removed; there has been a videspread weakening of the 
Party apparatus; the influence of the Army and of antl-Ccunwunist__ 
po litical organization s has surged upwards 

fundamental and complex internal power struggle has now been set in 
motion, but the outcome is, as yet, far from clear and may not, in fact, 
be decided for seme time. Nor can we predict with any assurance whether 
or not the non- Communist forces emerging in Indonesia will be able 
to cope with the extremely serious economic pro 
entire courrtr 



Although its econonQr is in a shambles, Indonesia remains a potentially 
rich country. With a population of 10k million, it must play a major 
role in the region if stability and economic growth are to be achieved 
there. It occupies a strategic geographical position astride vital sea 
routes between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 



jlB^While working to restrain Indonesian pressure against 
ig free states, we must at the same time hold open the door 



this time. As to the future, we must await developments. 





to engage in a public campaign against both Malaya and the United 
States, while praising the United Kingdom and urging it to retain its 
base in Singapore • 

The military confrontation between Malaysia and Indonesia has - 
slackened, but the requirement for an adequate Malaysian defense force 
remains. We have authorized a modest military training program and are 
in the process of concluding a credit sales program involving purchases 
of up to $1* million in equipment for the Malaysian army. While these 
programs are consistent with the understanding reached by President 
Johnson and Prime Minister Rahman in July, 19^, ve do not desire 
or intend to substitute a U.S. military commitment for any part of the 
Commonwealth’s over-all responsibility for the security of Malaysia, 
although it is an essential adjunct to our major effort in Vietnam. 


As our military requirements in Vietnam have expanded, the strategic 
position of the Philippines and its willing cooperation to provide us 
bases and facilities have becane more important than ever before. 
Regardless of the eventual outcome in Vietnam, our bases in the Philip- 
pines will remain at least as important as they are now, and perhaps 
become even more vital, as we improve the mobility of our forces. 


The new Philippine Administration has been in office only since the 
first of. the year, but has already shown its intention to deal vigorously 
with the many and serious problems facing the country. President Marcos 
wishes to develop an even closer partnership with us and___ 
a major contribution to the defense of South Vietnam. > 



’or restoring normal ties with 
Malaysia and Singapore and encouraging greater Philippine participation 
in regional development efforts . 


The Marcos Administration will, however, need all the resources 
and ingenuity it can muster to cope effectively with the country's serious 
economic and social problems. While the democratic process is working 
and the educational system is one of the fin est in that 
part of the world, economic growth has not been rapid enough 
those sectors which affect the livelihood of the majority of the people. 

In view of the rapidly increasing Philippine population, economic growth 
will have to quicken if per capita income 5s to keep pace with needs 
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aid program there is essential if we are to encourage and facilitate 
urgently needed improvements in the organization, training and equip 
ment of the Philippine forces. 

Our firm allies, Australia and Hew Zealand, continue to make 
significant contributions to Free World security and to economic develop- 
ment in the Far East. They constitute a continuing element of stability 
in the South Pacific area. They have contributed not only to the defense 
of Malaysia but, as noted earlier, also to the defense of South Vietnam. 

In the military procurement field, Australia and New Zealand continue 
their close cooperation with us to the mutual benefit of all parties. We 
share facilities and col labor ate on scientific ventures in a number of 
fields having both military and non-military applications. Our scientific 
programs in Antarctica also continue to benefit from valuable support 
by New Zealand. 
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3. Northeast Asia 

To the north, Japan, the Republic of Korea and the Republic of China 
continue to he vitally concerned over the threat pose^j^omniB^fcina, 
its widening ambitions and major -nover T>otential. 



and it is important 

that we continue our support where necessary and justifiable. 
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North Korea’ s military threat remains, and the possibility of a 
reintroduction of Chinese Communist troops into the Korean peninsula 
can never he ignored. Therefore, ve are continuing to maintain two U.S. 
divisions in Korea and provide military assistance to the 560,000- man 
Korean military establishment. As I noted earlier, some 20,000 Korean 
troops, including a full combat di vision, are now in Vietnam fighting 
side-by-side vlth our ovn forces. 

w bave to provide additional support 
for its military establishment. 


The Republic of China remains more directly menaced by Peiping's 
aggressive designs than any other of Cmrmml st China's neighbors. Our 
bilateral security camitment to the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores 
remains vital to the survival of the Government of the Republic of C h i n a. 
The people of the Republic of China feel sharply the threat of Conanunlst 
China’s nuclear capability, believing it to be aimed primarily at them. 
Although they have been increasingly successful in inprovlng their military 
supply system, maintaining their equipment and bearing an increasing 
share of their own defense costs, ve will have to continue to supply 
them certain types of military equipment which cannot be produced locally. 
Last year we were able to terminate our economic assistance to C h i na as 
a result of the great economic progress achieved through their use of our 
earlier aid program. Indeed, Taiwan’s economic progress represents one 
of the most outstanding success stories in the less developed world. 

Now, we are beginning to replace a portion of our military grant aid 
program with a sales program, denoting our confidence in their future 
economic growth. 

k. South Asia 


The South Asian subcontinent is confronted with development problems 
as severe as those in any part of the world. With major outside assist- 
ance, both India and Pakistan have made substantial progress in coping 
with these problems. However, during the past year, the subcontinent 
was the scene of calamities inflicted both by nature and by man. 

Twice during the year, India and Pakistan engaged in armed conflict, 
first in April and May over the Rann of Kutch, and then in August and 
September on a much larger scale over Kashmir. These wasteful conflicts 
seriously affected the subcontinent's development; and they afforded 
opportunities for the Soviet Union and C ommuni st China to play more 
active, although differing, roles in shaping events in that area. While 
supporting the restoration of peace, the Soviet Union was able to increase 
its influence in both countries. Cconiimist China sought to exploit the. 
situation by limited military thrusts along the Indian border. 

In looking to the future, we must recognize that there is a complex 
four -dimensional struggle oc curing in South Asia: the struggle for 

development, the struggle between India and Pakistan, the struggle between 
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Moscow- and Peiping, and the struggle between the Free World and Cansnunism. 
Our own interests lie in fostering a peaceful accommodation between 
India and Pakistan so that development can proceed unimpeded by strife 
and so that this strategic land mass will become increasingly resistant 
to Cansnunist penetration. Good relations with both India and Pakistan 
are important to us, as the fate of the subcontinent has a direct bearing 
on the future balance of power in Asia. Our stake in that balance is 
reflected in the sustained efforts we have made to limit the projection 
of Cansnunist influence and power beyond its borders. In the subcontinent, 
it is reflected in an inveB-tanent in the stability of India and Pakistan 
which has reached a total of about $10 billion since the second World War. 



For our part, ve have chosen not to take sides in the Indian- 
Pakistani dispute but instead have directed our energies in support of 
the United Nations Security Council resolution of September 20, 1965, 
which c all s for a cease fire, a withdrawal of armed personnel to the 
pre -August 5 positions, and consideration of "what steps could be taken 
to assist towards a settlement of the political problem underlying the 
present conflict". 
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Under our mutual defense agreement with Pakistan we have programmed 

- - i , ^ X ~ 011 about 

$200 million of defense budget-ary assistance tn ttirI n tydn and modernize 
that country's relatively small armed forces. Beginning in 1962 with 
the Chine se Communist invasion, ve have programmed \ • ^ ° " 

for India in the form of grant and credit military assistance. 


1 IX However, military aid to both countries was suspended in 

"September 19 65 in an effort to dampen the conflict and prevent its 
extension. 
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On the economic side, we have in recent months continued to assist 
in meeting the most urgent needs — particularly those related to famine 
in India. 


5. Near and Middle East 

The Near and Middle East remain of special strategic significance 
to us because of (l) the "forward defense" role of Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, (2) the position the area occupies as a political and military 
crossroads, and ( 3 ) the important resources to he found in this part 
of the world. Because of their importance, we have over the years 



carefully forged and patiently nurtured a vide a oUge of political, 
military and economic relationships with the countries of the area. 

Of the three "forward defense" countries, Greece and Turkey 
comprise the important southeastern flank of the NATO alliance, while 
Iran stands between the Soviet Union and access to warm water ports 
and the oil resources of the Arabian peninsu la. All three states are 
important political and economic partners . s- • 


i:t ><A11 three of these countries, but particularly Greece and 
Turkey^ ^ ii continue to need grant military assistance for seme years 
to ccme. 

While the Cyprus issue remains critical there has been sane improve 
ment during the past year in Greek -Turkish relations, and I was particu- 
larly gratified to see Greek and Turkish military officers again -serving 
together in a recent NATO exercise. The leaders of both countries 




realize that despite their strong disagreements on Cyprus, their overall 
security interests are "beet met within the framework of the NATO alliance 
and commitment to the Free World. 
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The USSR, and more recently the Chinese Cccmunists (to a limited 
extent), have made a considerable effort to extend their Influence In 
this area by providing military and ec on cede aid. Since 195 5 ^ "the 
Soviet Union has provided substantial quantities of military equipment 
to the UAR, Syria, Iraq and Yemen, thus upsetting the military balance 
in the area. The United States has traditionally Bought to avoid 
becoming a principal military supplier for any of the Near Eastern 
countries. But this Soviet action has forced us to supply certain 
defensive weapons to selected western-oriented countries In the area 


supply only the mi nimum necessary to meet the 
legitimate needs of the recipients and thereby prevent dangerous 
imbalances . 
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We have also recently agreed to meet, in cooperation with the 
United Kingdom, same of the defense requirements of Saudi Arabia, a 
state which is determined to retain its independence of both Communist 
and Nasserite influence. When the then Prince Faisal called upon us 
for military support in 1963 , in fear of an air attack or invasion by 

the UAR, we responded by sending a squadron of Air Force aircraft to 

Saudi Arabia where they remained for several months 





For their part, the Saudis are making a major effort to improve 
the standard of living and welfare of the people. This has been a 
difficult task, but we believe that through the personal efforts of 
King Faisal the outlook for steady progress has become much enhanced. 


v-i Vvl-; 
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Probably o u r most, successful and still most desirable program for 
countries in this area is our grant aid military training program. 
Included in the FY 1967 progrem are Lebanon, Syria, Yemen, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan, Each of these coun trie s sends same of its best__ 
officers to be trained in the U.S, 



6 . Africa 


The unilateral declaration of independence last November by the 
Smith regime in Southern Rhodesia vus one of the major events in Africa 
last year. The deeply -felt African reaction to a white minority illegally’ 
seizing independence in the southern African area diverted attention 
on that continent from other pressing problems. The Communist countries, 
as was to be expected, view this development as a new opportunity to 
expand their influence in Africa. The United States, recognizing that 
the Rhodesian problem is primarily 7 the concern of the UK, has given 
vigorous support to measures undertaken by that country to force out the 
illegal regime. 

Certain of these measures, coupled with countermeasures by the Smith 
regime are having severe repercussions on the economy 7 of neighooring _ 
Zambia whose copper producing economy/ depends heavily on Southern Rhodesia 
for TX^rer and the transit of supplies. The U.S. is helping the UK, as s 
Canada, with an airlift aimed at ensuring that essential petroleum supplies 
get . to land-lo'cked Zambia 
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In general, the Soviets seem intent on strengthening themselves for 
the longer run by working with established governments, by concentrating 
on bringing more students to the USSR for academic, technical and military 
training, by visits of parliamentarians, youth groups, trade union leaders 
and others, and by better prepared aid programs. The Chinese Communists, 
on the other hand, generally took a more militant line, best illustrated 
by Premier Chou En-lai's statement in Tanzania in June that Africa vas 
’’ripe for revolution". This statement, however, seems to have boomeranged; 
it alarmed many African leaders who saw their own recently von independence 
threatened by Chinese Communist instigated revolutions. 


Both major Communist camps suffered some reversals. In the Congo 
(Leopoldville), the Communist -supported rebellion vas larg e tysupgessed 
except for sane small uncoordinated pockets of resistance 




new Government of General Mobutu has taken its first steps 
in" deal ingvith the urgent organizational, economic, and social problems 
confronting the Congo. While it is too early to judge hov effective these 
endeavors vill be, we are encouraged by the vigor with which tney have been 
initiated. 

The indefinite postponement of the Afro-Asian Conference (Bandung II), 
together with the outlawing of the Comm unist Party , in , the ^Sud^hg^^so 
helped to reduce Communist influence 


During 1965, Communist China gained recognition from only one additional 
African state, Mauretania, and vas expelled fron two, Dahomey and the Central 
African Republic, Indicative of the troubled times that face these new, 
developing nations, Africa’s New Year was ushered in by fou^ military . co fff 
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Ab I have noted in previous years, the African areas of most Immediate 
strategic concern to the U.S. are those -bordering on the Mediterranean 
and in the Horn; the former guards the southern flank of NATO and the latter 
stands at the approaches to the Red Sea. Within these areas, ve have 
important communication facilities in Ethiopia and Morocco.^ Field 


During the past year, a new and potentially useful addition to our 
facilities has become available in the Indian Ocean. Several small islands, 
previously administered through Mauritius and the Seychelles, have been 
formed into the British Indian Ocean Territory which would be available for 
U.S.-U.K. use, should the need arise. 



During 1965, the United Kingdom and France continued to withdraw their 
armed forces from their former African colonies. Although France, at the 
reauest of several of those countries, did slow dcw^th^i^t^^f its troop 
few month s it will have ground 

African countries and the 
lus some small air and naval units. However, a special 
led in France for emergency ser^^e^^^^rlca. The 
in Swaziland and 


withdraw 

troops] 


unit vil 
British now have | 


As a result of the withdrawals, 
concentrating more attention c 



Where appropriate, ve will encourage these countries to strengthen their 
wjkiic safety (police) forces as an important factor for their future 
stability. In the few countries where we have both military assistance 
and public safety programs, the two are closely coordinated. 


As before, the United Kingdom, France and Belgium continue to shoulder 
the main burden of helping their former territories to carry out economic 
development programs. Among other Free World countries, West Germany is 
a substantial contributor, while Italy, Canada, Israel, Nationalist China, 
and The Netherlands have also provided significant assistance. 
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Africa will continue to face the many problems common to developing 
areas. Within resources available far this purpose, we should continue 
to Join other Free World nations in assisting the African nations to 
improve their stability and security, in order that they may effectively 
utilize economic aid and their own resources to move more rapidly toward 
their own chosen political and econanic goals. Not giving such help 
at this time will only lead to more unrest and increasingly difficult 
problems in the future. 

7. Latin America 

Our major objective in Latin America is the promotion of economic 
and social development. As long as deprivation and stagnation persist, 
political stability will be difficult to achieve and opportunities for 
anti -democratic elenents will remain large. Econanic and social progress 
requires an environment free f ran Internal disorder and international 
conflict. It is our policy to help our American neighbors maintain such 
an environment and protect the peace and security of the Hemisphere. 

The Second Special Inter -American Conference in Rio de Janeiro, last 
November, addressed itself to some of the Hemisphere’s most urgent problems. 
The Acts and Resolutions adopted by the Conference laid the groundwork for 
strengthening the inter -American system and for broader acceptance by our 
neighbors of the concept of mutual assistance and self-help to achieve 
social and econanic development. They also offer hope for sane advances 
in the fields of peaceful settlement of disputes and the maintenance of 
human rights. 

The Act of Rio adopted by the Conference convokes a Third Special 
Inter -American Conference to be held in Buenos Aires in July, 19 66 . It 
also provides for consideration at this meeting guidelines for amendments 
to the Charter of the Organization of American States (OAS) which would 
strengthen the Organization through structural changes and incorporate in 
the Charter the basic principles and concepts of the Alliance for Progress, 
which has already contributed to the econanic and social progress of Latin 
America. With respect to issues of peaceful settlement of disputes and 
human rights, the Conference reccmmended that the Council of the OAS be 
given the necessary powers to strengthen the capacity of the Organization 
to give effective aid in the settlement of disputes. 

We think that all of the OAS countries have an obligation to encourage 
the development of democracy and to help keep internal situations from 
spilling over and disrupting the peace of the Hemisphere. We think that 
some kind of peacekeeping force might be useful; that the system should 
have some more effective and responsive arrangement for dealing collectively 
with a clear and present danger to the peace and security of the Hemisphere. 
Such an arrangement, supported by a peacekeeping force, would represent a 
real sharing of responsibility and would also give pause to those elements 
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which might seek to disrupt the peace. We "believe the problem is being 
increasingly better understood now, and we shall continue to search for 
a formula that will lead to a greater sharing of responsibility in this 
key field. 

The achievenent of economic and social progress in the southern half 
of this Hemisphere will not be realized unless governments there have 
efficient and adequate security forces to thwart those elements interested 
in blocking that progress for their own ends. Unfortunately, such elements 
are at work in almost every Latin American country. There are groups who 
oppose change simply because they wish to preserve the status quo from 
which they presently benefit. There are also those who see a chance to 
seize power in the atmosphere of dissatisfaction and unrest which results 
from unsatisfactory social and economic progress. These latter are usually, 
but not always, found on the extreme left -- the Communists, who more often 
tii an not are aided and abetted from abroad. 

It is for this reason that our military assistance program for Latin 
America continues to be oriented toward internal security and civic action. 
This assistance is not directed at eliminating protest or enforcing con- 
formity, but rather at helping provide an environment in which economic 
and social tasks can be effectively pursued. Governments must be able to 
keep violence within bounds if peaceful change through democratic processes 
is to be achieved. Our military assistance program in Latin America amounts 
to about $75 million a year and or or police programs about $ 5-7 million, 
compared with an average of over $1 billion a year for economic and social 
projects. Thus, security assistance is only about eight percent of the 
total. 


During the past year, serious insurgency and terrorist attacks have 
been successfully countered in several Latin American countries, notably 
in Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. In others, potential threats have been 
contained. 

Venezuela, the target for the most extensive Communist subversive 
effort in Latin America, has been able to Improve its control of guerrilla 
and terrorist elements substantially during recent months. U.S. trained 
units of their armed forces and police have spearheaded a government 
campaign both in the cities and in the countryside. 

In Peru, where Comnunist-led guerrilla warfare broke out during the 
past year in two areas, the Government has already neutralized one of the 
concentrations and has made good progress against the other. U.S. trained 
and supported Peruvian army and air force units have played prominent roles 
in this counter -guerrilla campaign. 

In Colombia, U.S. training support and equipment, including several 
medium helicopters, have materially aided the Colombian armed forces to 
establish government control in the rural insurgent areas. 
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r>l pn Q.& in the mining areas and in the cities 
of Bolivia has continued to occur intermittently. We are assisting this 
country to improve the training and equipping of its military forces. 

Pressure on the government of Guatemala resulting from Communist 
terrorist tactics has increased markedly during the past year. We are 
supporting a small Guatemalan counterinsurgency force with weapons, 
vehicles, communications equipment and training. 



In Uruguay, protracted economic stagnation has contributed to a 
developing climate of popular unrest which recently culminated in a serious 
wave of politically inspired strikes throughout the country. Our military 
assistance to Uruguay is oriented toward improving the small arms, ammuni- 
tion, communications, and transportation equipment of its limited security 
forces. 

In our hemisphere there are still a number of bilateral disputes, 
mostly over boundaries but some over the uses of rivers and other waters . 
Hemispheric harmony will always be in danger of disruption until these 
disputes can be put to rest. For our part, ve believe they should be 
settled by peaceful means and should provide no justification for the 
maintenance of armed units. We are striving by example to lead the way. 

We have recently settled three of our own problems with Mexico — 
the Chanizal bo undar y problem and the salinity problems of the Colorado and 
Rio Grande. General areas of agreement have been reached with Panama with 
regard to the Panama Canal, and negotiations there are continuing. At 
tiie request of the United Kingdom and Guatemala, we have agreed to mediate 
their dispute over British Honduras. ^ 




The Communist regime in Cuba still poses a subversive threat to 
Latin America, even though its efforts to date have not been remunerative. 
Cuba's basic foreign policy objectives continue to center on the world- 
wide struggle against imperialism" and on attempting to have Cuba s 
revolutionary example followed in Latin America. Castro continues to 
try to stimulate arme^ in » mimaer ol Latin amen — 

tri PS. 

addition, the Cuban regime has been striving to expand its 
the uncommitted and underdevelop ed countries of Africa an d 


We do not see Castro's proposal to allow Cubans to leave the country 
as -Dortending a more moderate foreign policy. To the contrary, his 
proposal seems to have been aimed primarily at embarrassing us and off- 
setting the adverse propaganda impact resulting from the presence of 
thousands of Cubans ready to risk their lives to escape his regime. And, 
as I pointed out last year, this is one of the ways In which Communist 
regimes eliminate the opposition within their borders. 
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Following a period of marked decline, the Cuban economy, overall, 
appears to have leveled off and, in a few areas, may even have made some 
recovery. The country’s economic prospects, however, remain decidedly 
poor. Despite efforts to expand trade with Free World countries and 
reduce dependence on' the Bloc, Cuba remains a client economy, requiring 
continuing support from the Communist camp, particularly the Soviet 




Our policy in the Dominican Republic has been to assist the 
Provisional Government, vhich was installed last September, in restoring 
more normal conditions prior to its holding free general elections, now 
scheduled for this coming June. 

With the Provisional Government beginning to take hold, ve have 
been able to reduce the number of U.S. troops participating in the Inter 
American Peace Force (lAPF) from the peak strength of 23,850 on May 17 , 
to a present level of about 6 , 000 . The continued presence of these 
troops is required for the maintenance of law and order, a prerequisite 
to the establishment of a political atmosphere in vhich free elections 


indeed, essential if it is to 

weather this difficult transitional period. The date of withdrawal of 
at 1 troops will be determined Jointly by the Provisional Government and 
the Organization of American States. In the meantime, ve are also 
contributing importantly to the economic reconstruction and social 
rehabilitation of the country. 



For Brazil, this will be a decisive year in setting its economic 
j fnr +hp half decade or so President Gastello 





In Chile of President Frel 
is trying to b\i^Tc^th^count^^si\itur^c^^^^f^mifoun^y^toi^o^de3BOc rat i c 
traditio ns. The Chilean armed forces — 

■H — are emphasizing the improvement of air and sea mobility so 
vitalin view of the country's unique geographic configuration. We are 
cooperating with those efforts, particularly by providing equipment and 
training. 


As I noted last year: "Although the threat of Communist infiltra- 

tion and subversion still hangs over Latin America, the more fundamental 
problem in that region is to instill in the hearts of the people the 
hope for a better future and to provide a sound basis for realizing that 
hope. As long as hunger and economic stagnation persist in Latin America, 
political stability is imperiled and the opportunities for Communist 
penetration are enhanced. Thus, the real danger in this part of the 
world is the discouragement, disillusionment and despair of the people 
resulting from the lack of economic and social progress and chronic 
political instability". 

In these respects, the situation in Latin America continued to 
improve during the last year. It is estimated that in 19^5, the coun- 
tries of Latin America averaged gains of about 5.6 percent in their 
gross national products. After allowing for a population expansion of 
about 2.9 percent, the rate of growth on a per capita basis was about 
2.6 percent in 1965 compared with 2.3 percent the year before. Thus, 
Latin America has done well by exceeding the goal of an annual 2.5 
percent per capita growth rate established by the Alliance for Progress 
in 1962. Nearly every country increased its per capita GNP in 1965 over 
the orevious year. In the field of tax reform at least nine countries 
have ado pted legislation for more equitable and modern tax systems. 


All in all, well over half the people in Latin America are bene- 
fiting from Alliance programs, including over 25 million who are receiv- 
ing surplus food from the United States and 100 million who are being 
protected from malaria through Alliance supported programs. 

Pupils attending classrooms built with Alliance support increased 
an estimated 50 percent; teachers graduated from Alliance assisted 
institutions increased an estimated 25 percent; in all, a total of over 
100,000 teachers have received some training under the Alliance. Since 
its beginning in 1962, the child-feeding program has increased at a 
very rapid pace. Under the supervised agricultural credit programs, 
over 350,000 loans have been made to individual farmers, about 150,000 
in 1965 compared with about 100,000^ in 1964. 
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Many Latin American nations are making good progress in developing 
plans for comprehensive, well-conceived development efforts. Of these 
countries, some are also well advanced in creating the institutions and 
political support needed to implement their programs. And some coun- 
tries have actually begun to implement programs to attack the massive 
problems of health, education, agrarian reform and housinm and other 
causes of low productivity and social and political tension. 

In Central America, economic integration is moving even faster 
than expected. Between 1962 and 1964, intra-Central American trade 
more than doubled and the region’s GUP has been increasing at a six percent 
annual rate. The Foreign Ministers of the nine Latin American Free Trade 
Area (LAFTA) countries last November created a Council of Ministers to 
deal with important political problems, established a technical commission 
to act independently of governments in proposing integration steps, and 
strengthened the LATTA. permanent Secretariat. 

Thus, while many difficult political and economic problems r ema in 
to be solved, encouraging progress has been made toward achieving Alliance 
for Progress goals in Latin America. 

8. Europe and the NATO Area 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in its 17th year of existence, 
continues to fulfill the purposes for which it was created by its members, 
namely: "... to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civilization of 

their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of lav ... to promote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area . . . /and7 to unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and security." 

Today, Western Europe presents a picture of unprecedented prosperity 
and stability, thanks in no small measure to the great efforts which the 
American people have made to rehabilitate the war-ravaged economies of 
that area and to bolster its defenses against the Soviet threat. Today, 
the six Common Market countries and the United Kingdom alone have a total 
population, a total military manpower pool and a total gross national 
product well in excess of that of the Soviet Union, and Western Europe’s 
economic growth continues apace. 

But as I pointed out last year: "... these same developments which 

have so favorably altered the position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Bloc, together with the tremendous advances made in military tech- 
nology, have also created a need for a comprehensive reassessment, not of 
the basic objectives of the Alliance, but rather of the ways and means by 
which these objectives are to be achieved over the next decade. Our own 
basic objectives in Western Europe are simply to ensure the security of 
that area against Communist aggression and to further its economic growth 
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and political stability. Certainly there can be no disagreement between 
us and our European NATO partners on these basic objectives. 


What disagreements ve do have concern the question of how best to 
achieve these objectives. In the military area, the principal issues 
revolve around nuclear policy and the future organizational structure, of 
the Alliance. With regard to the first issue, nuclear policy, there are 
actually two problems. The first involves the role of tactical nuclear 
weapons in a theater nuclear war in Europe. I will discuss this subject 
in some detail in connection with the General Puipose Forces Programs. 

But, at this point, I do want to remind you again, that we have already 
provided our European NATO partners with a substantial tactical nuclear 
weapons delivery capability - with a variety of nuclear capable weapon 
systems (including aircraft, missiles and artillery) and with training 
fbr large numbers of Allied military personnel in their use. During the 
last five years the number 
has been increased by about 

These nuclear delivery systems are operated by NATO countries under the 
n two -key" arrangement, in which the nuclear warheads themselves remain 
in U.S. custody until they are released for use by the President of the 
Uni tad States. This arrangement, which our allies accept without question, 
has worked well in the past, and no change is contemplated in the future. 


The second problem concerning nuclear weapons policy has to do with 
the role of our European NATO partners in the strategic nuclear mission. 

We believe our mutual safety demands that the strategic nuclear forces 
like the theater nuclear forces, must he controlled under a single chain 
of command. Since ve have all agreed that an attack upon one member of 
NATO would be considered an attack upon them all, a decision by any NATO 
nation to invoke the use of nuclear weapons in reta liation against the 
homeland of another power co ^ f isk * he ljnnediate 

involvement of all the members or the Alliance in a global nuclear war. 


Moreover, the complex of targets against which such weapons would be 
used must, as a practical matter, be viewed as a single system. Because 
of the tremendous destructive potential of a nuclear exchange and the 
great speed at which it could take place, decisions must be made and 
executed very quickly. Targets must be allocated to weapons in advance 
(of course, with options), taking into account both the character of the 
targets and the character of our weapons. 

Under these conditions, a partial uncoordinated response could be 
fatal to the interests of all the members of NATO. That is why in all 
our discussions of the various plans to enlarge the participation of our 
NATO partners in the strategic nuclear offensive mission ve have consistently 
stressed the importance of ensuring that the Alliance’s strategic nuclear 
forces are employed in a fully coordinated manner against what is truly an 
indivisible target system. The essential point here is not that this force 


must be under exclusive U.S. ownership and control but, rather, that we 
must avoid the fragmentation and compartr.entalization of NATO nuclear 
power which could be dangerous to all. of us. 

Accordingly, we have been seeking for many years ways in which our 
NATO partners could play a more important role in all of the nuclear 
affairs of the Alliance without sacrificing the principle of integrated 
control. We have sympathetically considered a number of plans involving 
the Joint ownership and control of strategic nuclear forces -- the 
Multilateral Nuclear Force consisting of POLARIS -armed surface ships 
collectively owned, controlled and manned by the participating nations; 
the Allied Nuclear Force consisting of certain elements of U.K. and U.S. 
strategic forces to be Jointly owned and controlled by the participating 
nations; and a number of variations of these two basic plans. 


In all of our discussions of these plans with our NATO partners, ve 
have made it clear that any arrangement ve enter into would have to rein- 
force our basic policy of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. In this 
connection. In any NATO nuclear sharing arrangements, the consent of the 
United States would have to he obtained prior to the firing 
nuclear weapons jointly owned and controlled by the participating nations. 
Thus, these plans are designed to help prevertpr^^^atio^no^opraKte 
it as the Soviet Union mistakenly claims ^ 


We will continue to seek an acceptable alternative to the unilateral 
aevelopment of nuclear weapons by other NATO nations, but ^we will not ow 
the Soviet Union a veto over the arrangements we make in NATO to defend 
ourselves. As I pointed out last year, and as President Jolm son has made 
clear we are not seeking to force our own views on our NATO partners. 
Rather, we are seeking to find a way of responding effectively to e 
largest possible consensus among them. 


Meanwhile, at our own initiative and with the cooperation of our 
Allies ve have taken a number of steps designed to develop within the 
Alliance a greater sharing of responsibility in nuclear affairs. The 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUH) now has an international nuclear 
planning staff at Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE) and 
European officers from the SHAPE staff now participate in nuclear weapons 
planning and targeting at SAC Headquarters in Omaha. 


Another important step forward was taken last November when a Special 
Committee of NATO defense ministers met for the first time on U.S. 
invitation. A majority of the members of NATO had made it clear to me 
that they considered nuclear consultation and Joint planning essential to 
the vitality of the Alliance. It was to increase the participation of all 
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of our NATO partners in the planning of our nuclear affairs that I 
originally proposed in May 19^5 a canmittee of this sort. 

The committee was instructed to find ways to increase Allied parti- 
cipation in the nuclear planning and policy formulation, to improve our 
communication systems with a view toward quicker consultation on the use 
of nuclear weapons should it ever become necessary, and to facilitate the 
exchange of information and data relevant to such consultation. As a 
result, three working groups have been set up to undertake an examination 
of arrangements in these three related areas and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations. The working groups will report their findings to the Committee, 
which will then report to the Council of Ministers. We hope through this 
Committee to achieve a greater participation by our NATO Allies in the 
nuclear planning and arrangements of the Alliance f and, through that parti- 
cipation, a better understanding of the enormous complexities of nuclear 
warfare. 

The second iasue, the future organizational structure of the Alliance, 
is closely related to the first. It is President de Gaulle's view, as 
we understand it, that basic changes in the world since 19^-9 have made 
necessary certain reforms, as yet unspecified, in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. First, he argues that since the United States can now be 
reached by Soviet nuclear missiles, this threat of retaliation means that 
Europeans can no longer be sure that the United States will respond on 
the scale required if Europe came under Soviet attach. Second, he feels 
that in their present state of development, European countries should no 
longer accept positions of "subordination" in the Alliance, 

Although we cannot be sure of the precise manner and timing of President 
de Gaulle's actions with respect to the future of NATO, we believe that 
sometime this year France will probably make known her proposals affecting 
the Alliance. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, let me say that the 
United States has no intention of precipitating a crisis within NATO by 
making the first move in anticipation of possible French actions regarding 
NATO or U.S. facilities in France. Our intention is to entertain seriously 
and courteously any proposals France or any other Ally has to make, and to 
seek through continuing consultation with our Allies an agreement in principle 
as to how we should proceed. In other words, we plan to be prepared to 
discuss in NATO French proposals for reform, while at the same time being 
prepared, if that is finally necessary despite our hopes to the contrary, 
to carry on the defense of NATO with our other thirteen Allies in the event 
the French are not willing to participate in Alliance activities. 

Ue are, and will remain committed to the North Atlantic Alliance 
because it provides an indispensable means of maintaining collective 
security of the West. However, we believe that the principles of Integrated 
command in t / urtime and common defense planning in peacetime are essential 
for the effective defense of NATO, and thus for an effective deterrent. 
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As I noted earlier, the defense of NATO is indivisible, especially 
with respect to strategic nuclear warfare. A system of combined command 
and planning not only provides the most efficient method of employing the 
military capabilities of the Alliance, but also provides the means for the 
most rapid and effective possible response in time of crisis. Moreover, 
it provides the most practical framework through which the Federal Republic 
of Germany can play a full role in the defense of the West. If this control 
is fragmented, the possibility of war by miscalculation is increased. 

One final point.' I believe that the accomplishments of NATO over the 
past year have demonstrated that the Alliance is fully responsive to 
changing circumstances. The problems of the Alliance will not be solved 
by dissolving it into a series of bilateral defense pacts. As long as the 
Soviet Union represents a major potential military threat in Europe, there 
will be no acceptable substitute for the collective and integrated defense 
of the West . The changes which have taken place in the nature of the Soviet 
threat to Western Europe, in recent years, have not affected the basic 
realities that made the Alliance a political and military necessity some 
seventeen years ago. 

9 . The United Nations 

In our present preoccupation with the state of our defenses, brought 
on by the conflict in Vietnam, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
the goal of our lotion is a world at peace. It was for this reason that 
we Joined with other peoples in the fou n d ing of the United Nations! and. 
it is for this same reason that we have faithfully and consistently- 
supported that Organization. 

Even today, UN observers and peacekeeping forces police cease-fire 
and armistice lines and help maintain order in Cyprus, on the Gaza and 
Sinai borders, on the Indo-Pakistan border and in Kashmir. 

Differences over the rules for initiating and financing peacekeeping 
will, to some extent, limit the UN's ability to undertake such operations 
particularly where an operation is opposed by one of the Permanent Members 
of the Security Council. Nevertheless, significant areas for UN peace- 
keeping activity remain, particularly where the Permanent Members agree 
on the need to bring a local conflict under control before it spreads, as 
exemplified by the Kashmir dispute in September 19^5 • 

The United States, through the Department of Defense, will continue 
to do its part in providing logistical services, notably airlift and 
communications support, for UN peacekeeping operations when called upon, 
and we are prepared to explore the possibility of helping other countries 
train and equip personnel for UN service. 

***** 
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In summary, the focus of the U.S. defense problem has shifted 
perceptibly toward the Far East. Overt aggression by the Warsaw Pact 
countries in Europe, particularly against NATO and other nations allied 
with the United States, seems increasi ngly unlikely, as long asjr 
tain our military strength and unity 


j.he threat of nuclear war, and even of large scale conventional 
wars, has become more latent, while the threat of local insurgency and 
’Vars of liberation'' has become more active. While we may expect both 
Communist China and the Soviet Union to take advantage of political 
disarray, social unrest, racial animosities and economic difficulties in 
the developing areas of the world to weaken the U.S. position and the 
Free World system of alliances, Communist China is far more prone to 
attempt to achieve its objectives by promoting force and violence. The 
continued contention between the two major centers of Communism presents 
to the Free World both opportunities and dangers. The Soviet leaders 
appear to share with us a desire to avoid wars which might lead to a 
direct U.S. -USSR military confrontation and to curtail the spread of 
Chinese Communist influence, but the pressure of Chinese competition for 
the leadership of the Communist movement and revolutionary forces every- 
where, together with their atm avowed support for wars of national 
liberation'", impels the Soviets to maintain militant positions on many 
issues and limits the areas in which they are willing to seek agreements 
with us. 

C. IMPACT OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM OK THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

The nersisting deficit in the U.S. international balance of payments 
and the contribution which our defense expenditures abroad make to that 
deficit continue to be of major concern. In CY the overall deficit 

was about $2.0 billion, with about $1.3 billion occurring in the last 
Quarter of the year. However, as a result of the actions initiated by tne 
President last February, we now expect that wnen final data are available 
-^qv loop, thev will show a substantial improvement over 19ob. For the 
first" three Quarters of 1965 , the deficit ran at an annual rate of less 
t: an half of 'the 1 96 k figure. Further progress in reducing the deficit 
is anticipated this year as the recently announced, intensified program is 
implemented. 



In the case of Defense, our objective is to reduce the net impact 
of our programs on the balance of payments, while maintaining all 
necessary combat capabilities and without creating undue hardships for 
the individual serviceman or his dependents. As shown in the table 
below, we have made substantial progress during the last few years in 
reducing the deficit on the '’Defense' 1 account. 


($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 


U»S. Defense Expenditures lg6l 

U.S. Forces and their 

Support $2.5 

Military Assistance .3 

Other (AEC, etc.) -3 

TOTAL $3.1 

Receipts - *3 

NET ADVERSE BALANCE $2.8 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

$2.5 

$2.5 

$2.5 

$2.5 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.3 

, 2 _ 

.1 

a 

$3.0 

$3.1 

$2.9 

$2.7 

- *9 

-1.4 

-1.2 

-1.3 

$2.1 

$1.7 


$1.4 


Last year I stated that we hoped to reduce further the net adverse 
balance on the "Defense” account to an annual rate of about $1.4 billion. 
Despite increased overseas military expenditures associated with activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia during the last half of the year, we were able 
to achieve that goal in FY 1965. The reduction since 1961 stems princi- 
pally from Increased receipts from military sales — a direct result o 
a greatly intensified effort in this area. During this period Defuse 
foreign exchange expenditures were held relatively constant in spite of 
substantial wage and price increases overseas. For example, between 
106l and 1964, wage levels in France rose by 2J percent, in Germany by 
30 percent and in Japan by about 33 percent; and they have continued to 
rise during the past year. While such increases help the relative compet- 
itive position of U.S. products in foreign markets and, hence, our balance 
of payments, for the Department of Defense, they simply inc re ase * he c o st 
of our deployments overseas — between FY 1961 and 1965 3e ,, 

increases would have added about a half a billion dollars to our eaqpendi- 
tures had they not been offset by such actions as the following: 


1. U.S. produced supplies and services are generally favored 
whenever their cost, including transportation and handling, does 
not exceed the cost of foreign goods by more than 50 percent. 

Through FY 1965, about $250 million of such procurement was diverted 
to U.S. sources. 
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2. Off shea- e procurement for the Military Assistance Program 
is generally limited to the fulfillment of commitments made in 
prior years. In FY 1965, foreign purchases of major items for MAP 
were approximately $65 million, little more than half the FY 19°^ 
figure. 

3. In FY 1964 and FY 1965 we reduced the number of foreign 
nationals employed by the Department of Defense by approximately 
35,000, about a 15 percent reduction during the two years. The 
staffs of U.S. military headquarters overseas were also reduced 
about 15 percent. 

4. We are adjusting our forces deployed abroad to changes in 
our own military capabilities and those of our allies, whenever possi- 
ble. For example, during FY 1964 and 1965, we completed the phase 
out of the B-4T bomber force in Europe and the transfer of certain 
air defense responsibilities to the forces of Spain and Japan. 

5. We have eliminated all but the most essential overseas 
construction from our programs and are reducing the foreign exchange 
cost of those approved projects by requiring the use of U.S. 
construction contractors, U.S. flag carriers and U.S. produced materials 
whenever practicable. 

6. We are closely scrutinizing the requirement for all existing 
overseas bases and facilities and are attempting through consolidation 
and inactivation to reduce their costs to a minimum. As you know, 
la st Decenber, we announced 20 such inactivations or consolidations in 
foreign countries. For example, we expect to withdraw all Air Force 
activities from Ernest Harmon Air Force Base in Newfoundland, Canada, 
by next January and phase out the DEW line barrier squadron homeported 
at Argentia, Newfoundland, by this July. In France, we will consolidate 
certain Army depot activities by this coming June, thereby dropping 
over 2,000 French national employees and eliminating about 1,300 U.S. 
military personnel spaces. In total, these 20 actions will reduce the 
number of foreign nationals by about 3,900 and eliminate approximately 
8,000 military spaces. 

We also are making an intensified effort to maintain and, if possible, 
increase the level of receipts from military sales. Since the end of FY 1961, 
orders, commitments and options for over $9 billion of U.S. military equip- 
ment and services have been obtained. In addition to their balance of 
payments benefits, these sales make a positive contribution to the overall 
defense posture of the Free World by providing our allies with modern equip- 
ment at a cost far less than it would cost then to develop and produce it 
themselves . Moreover, these sales add to our own economic well-being. For 
example, they will provide almost $1 billion in profits to U.S. industry and 
over one million man-years of work to American labor. 
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Purchases by the Federal Republic of Germany under its military off- 
set agreement renain the most significant in terms of total dollar amount. 
During the past year, however, ve have consummated several other signifi- 
cant sales, most notably with Australia, Italy and the United Kingdan. 
Australia will purchase about $350 million worth of U.S. military goods 
and services over the next three years including C-130s, F-3s and S-2Es. 

Last December, arrangements also were completed with Italy for the co- 
production and purchase of about $200 million of military equipment, 
including the all -weather F-104 aircraft. The United Kingdom during 
FY 1965 signed orders for nearly $500 million of U.S. equipment* including 
24 C-130 transports and 48 F-4 fighter aircraft. In addition, the UK 
took options on more than $1.4 billion of additional F-4 and F-lll aircraft. 

Because of the size of its potential military procurements from the 
U.S. and their balance of payments affects, the U.K. has asked us to search 
out the types of military equipment we plan to buy for which British firms 
night compete. This would enable them to earn a part of the dollar exchange 
needed for their much larger purchases from the U.S. Early this year we 
expect to request bids from U.S. and U.K. firms for eleven small non- 
combatant ships having a total value in terms of foreign exchange of about 
$50 million. I think it should be clear to all that our future ability to 
negotiate additional sales programs will depend, at least in part, on our 
demonstrated willingness to make some reciprocal purchases where foreign 
equipment is competitive in price, quality and delivery schedules. 

Presently, the outlook for Defense -related foreign exchange expendi- 
tures is clouded by the situation in Southeast Asia. While we are talcing 
every reasonable measure to reduce their impact, our increased activities 
in that area will, indeed, result in higher balance of payment costs. Our 
tentative estimate is that such costs may increase by several hundred 
million dollars in FY 1966, solely because of Vietnam -related actions. 

If it were not for the measures we are talcing, these costs could be much 
higher. For example, the bull: of the materials and equipment being used 
in our large construction program in Vietnam are coming from the U.S. 

Also, we are increasing substantially the number of U.S, military construc- 
tion battalions used for this work. 

This set-back to our effort to reduce foreign exchange expenditures 
makes it even more important to find off -setting actions. To this end, 
we have again bolstered our sales effort, and I can assure the Committee 
that ve will continue to scrutinize very closely every overseas military 
activity and function which involves expenditures abroad. 
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II. STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE FORCES 


Included in this chapter are the two major programs which con- 
stitute our general nuclear war forces: the Stratetic Offensive Forces 

and the Strategic Defensive Forces, including Civil Defense. Because 
of the close interrelationship and, indeed, the interaction of these 
components of our general nuclear var posture, it is essential that they 
he considered within a single analytical framework. Only then can the 
nature of the general nuclear war problem in all of its dimensions be 
fully grasped and the relative merits of available alternatives be 
properly evaluated. 

A. THE GENERAL NUCLEAR WAR PROBLEM 

Last year I pointed out that our general nuclear war forces should 
have two basic capabilities : 

1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States 
and its allies by maintaining, continuously, a highly reliable 
ability to inflict an unacceptable degree of damage upon any 
single aggressor, or combination of aggressors, at any time during 
the course of a strategic nuclear exchange, even after absorbing 

a surprise first strike. 

2. In the event such a war nevertheless occurred, to limit 
damage to the population and industrial capacity. 

The first of these capabilities we call Assured Destruction and the 
second Damage Limitation. 

Viewed in this light, the Assured Destruction capability would require 
only a portion of the ICBMs, the submarine -launched b an is tic missiles 
(SLBMs) and the manned bombers. The Damage Limiting capability would be 
provided by the remainder of the strategic offensive forces ( ICBMs, SLEMe 
and manned bombers), as well as area defense farces (manned interceptors, 
longer range anti -ballistic missile missiles, and anti-submarine warfare 
forces), terminal defense forces (anti -bomber surface-to-air missiles and 
shorter range anti-ballistic missile missiles), and passive defenses 
(fallout shelters, warning, etc.). The strategic offensive forces can 
contribute to the Damage Limiting objective by attacking enemy delivery 
vehicles on their bases or launch sites, provided that our forces can 
reach them before the vehicles are launched at our cities. Area defense 
forces can destroy enemy vehicles enroute to their targets before they 
reach the target areas. Terminal defenses can destroy enemy weapons or 
delivery vehicles within the target areas before they detonate. Passive 
defense measures can reduce the vulnerability of our population to the 
weapons that do detonate. 
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The vital first objective, which must be met in full by our 
strategic nuclear forces, is the capability for Assured Destruction. 

Such a capability will, with a high degree of confidence, ensure that 
we can deter under all foreseeable conditions a calculated, deliberate 
nuclear attack upon the United States or its allies. This capability 
must be provided regardless of the costs and the difficulties involved. 

Once enough forces have been procured to provide high confidence of 
an Assured Destruction capability, we can then consider the kinds and 
amounts of forces which might be added for reducing damage to our popula- 
tion and industry in the event deterrence fails. Such Damage Limiting 
programs could range across the entire spectrum, from one designed against 
a threat of a minor nuclear power — for example, the Chinese Comm mists 
in the 1970s — to one designed against the threat of a carefully synchron- 
ized surprise first strike by the Soviet Union on our urban industrial areas. 

With respect to the Damage Limiting problem posed by the Soviet nuclear 
threat, I believe it would be useful to restate briefly certain basic con- 
siderations which have guided our programs over the last several years. 

First, against the forces we expect the Soviets to have during the 
next decade, it will be virtually impossible for us to be able to ensure 
anything approaching complete protection for our populations, no matter 
how large the general nuclear war forces we provide, and even if we were to 
strike first. The Soviets clearly have the technical and economic capacity to 
prevent us from achieving a posture which could keep our fatalities below 
some tens of millions; they can increase their first strike capabilities 
at an extra cost to them substantially less than the extra cost to us of 
any additional Damage Limiting measures we might take. 

Second, since each of the three types of Soviet strategic offensive 
systems (land-based missiles, submarine -launched missiles and manned 
bombers) can, by itself, inflict severe damage on the United States, even 
a "very good" defense against only one type of system has only limited 
value. 


Third, for any given level of Soviet offensive capability, successive 
additions to each of our various Damage Limiting systems have diminishing 
marginal value. The same principle holds for the Damage Limiting force 
as a whole; as additional forces are added, the incremental gain in 
effectiveness diminishes . 

At the other end of the spectrum, it now appears to be technically 
feasible to design a defense system which would have a reasonably high 
probability of precluding major damage to the United States from an Nth 
country nuclear threat, e.g.. Communist China in the 1970s. Such a 
defense system would also be effective against an accidental missile 
launching. 




It was with these considerations in mind that we have caref ully 
evaluated the major alternatives available to us in meeting the two 
strategic objectives of our general nuclear war forces — Assured 
Destruc tion and Damage Limitation ^ _lg_the JAg]it__of_. the threats pro- 
jected In addition, we 

have given special attention this year to an analysis of Sovie^^hrgats 



Accordingly, this chapter will deal with: 


• The capabilities of our general nuclear war forces against 



• The adequacy of our Assured Destruction forces against a 
much higher- than-expec ted Soviet threat. 


. Specific recommendations on the general nuclear war programs 
for the FI 1967-71 period 

B. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMMED FORCES AGAINST THE EXPECTED THREAT 

In order to assess the capabilities of our general nuclear war 
forces over the next several years, we must take into account the size 
and character of the forces the Soviets are likely to have during the 
same period. While we have reasonably high confidence in our estimates 
for the near future, our estimates for the latter part of this decade 
and the early part of the next are subject to great uncertainties. As 
I pointed out in past appearances before this Committee, such projections 
are, at best, only informed estimates, particularly since they deal with 
a period beyond the production and deployment lead-times of the weapon 
systems involved. 
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Hal f of the induB trial ca pacity of the 
Soviet Union. By Soubling the number of delivered warheads Soviet 

fatalities and industrial capacity destroyed are increased by considerably 
less than one-third. Beyond this point, additional increments of warheads 
delivered do not appreciably change the results, because ye vould have to 
bring under attack smaller and smaller cities, each requiring one delivered 
warhead . 


It is clear, therefore, that our strategic offensive forces are far 
more than adequate to inflict unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union, 
even after absorbing a well-coordinated Sovie t first strike ^galns^t__tho8 e 
forces . Indee d t it appears thatj 

rwould furnish us with a completely 

adequate deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on the United 
States or its allies. 


50 Chinese urban centers 

would destroy half of the urban population ^J^aillion people) and destroy 
more than one-half of their industry. Such an attack would also destroy 
most of the key governmental, technical and managerial personnel and a 
large proportion of the skilled workers . 

Thus, without any use of the bomber forces, the strategic missile 
forces recommended for the FY 1967-71 period vould provide substantially 
more force than is required for an Assured Destruction capability against 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China simultaneously. 

4. The Role of the Manned Bomber Force 

Given current expectations of vulnerability to enemy attack (before 
and after launch), and simplicity and controllability of operation, 
missiles are preferred as the primary weapon for the Assured Destruction 
mission. Their ability to ride out even a heavy nuclear surprise attack 
and still remain available for retaliation at times of our own choosing 
weighs heavily in this preference. On the basis of the latest intelligence, 
we are quite confident that the Soviets do not now have, and are most 
unlikely to have during the next five years, the ability to inflict high 
levels of pre -launch attrition on out land -based missiles, or any attrition 
on our submarine-based missiles at sea. 

However, for purposes of analysis ve have estimated the additional 
forces which vould be required if our missile forces turned out to be 
less reliable and suffered greater pre-launch attrition than currently 
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estimated. To simplify the presentation, we show a hypothetical case 
in which our missile forces would be barely adequate for the Assured 
Destruction task, given the expected missile effectiveness and allowing 
no missiles for otherteisk^^(lnfact, as I have indicated, our approved 
missile forces are as large as required for the Assured 
Destruction task and therefore already have built into them a large . 
measure of insurance.) The table below shows the cost of insuring against 
various levels of unexpected missile degradation by buying either additional 
missiles or bombers to attack the targets left uncovered as a result of the 
assumed lowered missile effectiveness. Against the current Soviet anti- 
bomber defenses we have measured the cost to hedge with bombers in terms 
of B-52 s armed with gravity bombs since the FB- 111/ SRAM would be a more 
expensive alternative. Conversely, against an improved Soviet anti- 
bomber defense, we have used the FB- 111/ SRAM since it would provide a 
cheaper hedge than the B-52 armed with either gravity bombs or SRAM. 

COSTS TO HEDGE AGAINST LOVER THAI? EXPECTED MISSILE EFFECTIVENESS 
(Ten Year Systems Costs in Billions of Dollars)^/ 


Cost to Hedge With: 


Assumed Degradation to 
Missile Effectiveness 
(Realized/Planned) 

Additional 

Missiles 

B-52/ Gravity Bombs 
(Against Current Soviet 
Anti-Bomber Defenses) 

FB-lll/SRAM (Against) 
Improved Soviet Anti- 
Bomber Defenses-/ 

1.0 

.. 

- 

- 

.8 

$ .8 

$ 1.3 

$ 5 . 

.6 

2.0 

2.6 

7-7 

.5 

3.0 

3.3 

8.7 

.4 

4.5 

4.0 

9.6 

.3 

7.0 

4.7 

10.6 

.2 

12.0 

5.3 

11.5 


Only when missile effectiveness falls to less than about 50 percent 
of what we actually expect are bombers less costly than missiles for 
insurance purposes. Against current Soviet defenses, the presently avail- 
able B-52G-H force (255 aircraft) is adequate to hedge against complete 
failure of the missile force, Insofar as our Assured Destruction objective 
is concerned. Against possible improved Soviet defenses, we must be willing 
to believe that our missile effectiveness could turn out to be lower than 
30 percent of what ve expect before we would wish to insure with FB-lll/SRAM 
aircraft rather than with missiles. 

a / Ten year systems costs include for missiles — operating costs plus procure- 
ment of missiles for replacement and testing; for bombers — operating 
costs of bombers/tankers, modification costs plus procurement of the FB-1H. 
b/ Assumes the Soviets deploy a force of new, improved manned interceptors in 
the western part of the Soviet Union, equivalent in effectiveness to a 
. force of about 300 F- lHs equipped with ASG-18 fire control and AIM-47 
air-to-air missiles. 
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Similar arguments could be developed with respect to " greater- than - 
expected" Soviet ballistic missile defense effectiveness. I will discuss 
this and other " greater-than-expected" threats later in this statement. 

In summary, for the Assured Destruction mission, manned bombers must 
be considered in a supplementary role. In that role they can force the 
enemy to provide defense against aircraft in addition to defense against 
missiles. This is particularly costly in the case of terminal defenses. 

The defender must make his allocation of forces in ignorance of the attacker's 
strategy, and must provide in advance for defenses against both types of 
attack at each of the targets. The attacker, however, can postpone his 
decision until the time of the attack, then strike some targets with missiles 
alone and others with bombers alone, thereby forcing the defender, in effect, 
to "waste" a large part of his resources. In this role, however, large 
bomber forces are not needed. A few hundred aircraft can fulfill this 
function. Accordingly, as will be discussed later, we propose to maintain 
indefinitely an effective manned bomber capability in our Strategic Offensive 
Forces . 

5. Adequacy of the Strategic Offensive-Defensive Forces for 
Damage Limitation 

The ultimate deterrent to a deliberate nuclear attack on the United 
States or its allies is our clear and unmistakable ability to destroy the 
attacker as a viable society. But if deterrence fails, either by accident 
or miscalculation, it is essential that forces be available to limit the 
damage of such an attack to ourselves or our allies. Such forces include 
not only anti-aircraft defenses, anti-ballistic missile defenses, anti- 
submarine defenses, and civil defense, but also offensive forces, i.e., 
strategic missiles and manned bombers used in a Damage Limiting role. 

a. Damage Limitation Against the Soviet Nuclear Threat 

With respect to the Soviet Union, the potential utility of all Damage 
Limiting efforts, including the use of our Strategic Offensive Forces in 
that role, is critically dependent on a number of uncertainties: 

1. Future developments in the Soviets' general nuclear war forces 
in the absence of further major Damage Limiting efforts on our part, 

* 

2. Their response to our efforts at Damage Limiting, 

3. If deterrence fails, the precise timing of a nuclear 
exchange as well as the Soviet objective in such an exchange. 
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In order to illustrate some of the major issues involved in this 
problem, we have tested four Damage Limiting programs against tvo possible 
future Soviet threats. In practice, of course, uncertainty about the 
direction in vhich the Soviet threat was developing vould lead us to 
maintain a flexible approach, matching the scope of our force deployments 
to our ovn technical progress and to our evolving knowledge of the Soviet 
threat. Nevertheless, these cases help to develop an appreciation of 
the possible future costs and benefits of such Damage Limiting programs. 

The strategic offensive and ABM portions of the two Soviet threats 
are shown below: 


1967 1970 1915 


Soviet Threat I 
ICBMs 

Bombers / Tankers 
SLBMs 

Anti-missile Missiles 

Soviet Threat II 
. ICBI-Is 

Bombers /Tankers 
SLBMs 

Anti-missile Missiles 



Threat I is basically an extrapolation of the latest intelligence 
estimates reflecting some future growth in both offensive and defensive 
forces. Threat II is a major Soviet response to our deployment of a 
ballistic missile defense. It includes a large number of big, land-based 
missiles equipped with penetration aids designed to overwhelm our ABM 
defenses and a qualitatively improved and somewhat larger manned bomber 
force. Threat II further assumes that the Soviet Union also responds 
defensively by deploying a very sizeable, sophisticated ABM system. 

This vould require major additions to the U.S. offensive capability in 
terms of additional forces needed to maintain our Assured Destruction 
capability. 



The major components of the four U.S. 1975 Damage Limiting postures 
considered in this analysis are shown below: 


Components 


Alternative U.S. Damage Limiting Posture Against : 
Soviet Threat I Sovie t Threat II 

Posture A Posture B Posture C Posture D 


NIKE-X 
SPRINT ms Is 
DM1 5X2 ms Is 

Terminal Bomber Defenses 
SAM-D B try's 
Air Defense 

F-12 Interceptors 
Cities w/Terminal Defenses 
Offensive Forced/ 

TITAN II 

mimeman 

I CM ¥ 

POLARIS A-2/A-3 
POSEIDON 5/ 



Postures A and B are tailored against Soviet Threat I; Postures C and D 
against Threat II. All four include Civil Defense. 


The SPRINT missile, which I described to you last year, is now under 

development and would be used for terminal defense of population targets. 

The DIH 5X2 is the new extended -range interceptor missile, the development 
of which was initiated last year by' reprogramming some $22 million of FY 
1965 funds. On the basis of our experience with ZEUS missile techniques, 
ve feel sure we can design and develop a missile with a range of 300 miles 
or more. This missile would carry a multi-megaton warhead with a large 
lethal radius above the atmosphere. Protecting or hardening the re-entry 
vehicle against _such a defense weapon carries with it a great weight 
penalty which would probably become prohibitive if the attacker were to 
attempt to ensure the survival of his re-entry vehicles at less than five 
miles from the burs t of the interceptor's warhead. However, we luiow from 
our oim penetration aids research and development programs that even such 

an area defense could be overcome by a strong and sophisticated attack 

using multiple war heads hidden within chaff clouds hundreds of miles long. 
Thus, terminal defenses would also be required to deal with those warheads 
which do penetrate the area defenses. 


a J Missile forces are total forces for Assured Destruction and Damage 
Limiting . » 

b/ ICM is a new solid fueled IC3M vithHHI'times the payload capacity of 
the present 1ENUTEMAN . POSEID ON is a new missile for the POLARIS sub- 
marine force with about^^JJ times the payload of a present POLARIS 
A-3 missile. 
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The NIKE-X system would also include a number of different types of 
radars: multi-functional array radars (MAR), missile site radars (MSRb) 
and perhaps VHF radars. 

The SAM-D is a nev ground-to-air anti-aircraft missile system which 
is now in a very early stage of development. 

The F-12 is the interceptor version of the Mach 3 YF-12A aircraft, 
three of vhich are now in a flight test phase. 

The postures discussed here are tentative, but they illustrate the 
overall costs and effectiveness of a range of possible deployments. As 
our knowledge in this area of rapidly changing technology increases, ve 
vill refine these deployments and our calculations of cost and effective- 
ness . 


The interaction of the various Soviet threats and the four alternative 
Damage Limiting programs are shown in the following table: 


COSTS OF U.S, DAMAGE LIMITING POSTURES AND SOVIET DAMAGE POTENTIAL 

Soviet Damage Potential 
in Terms of Millions a y 

Program Costs FY 1966-75 of U.S. Fatalities , 

Cost Attributed Damage Total Soviet U.S. 

to Assured! # Limiting U.S. First First 

Destruction Increment Posture Strike Strike 

1970 (Billions of Dollars ) 

USSR Expected Threat 

U.S. Approved Program 130-135 90-95 



U.S. AD*Posture Plus Ltd 
Civil Defense Program $22.4 
U.S. AD Posture Plus Full 


Fallout Shelter 22.4 

U.S. DL*Posture A 22.4 

U.S. DL Posture B 22.4 

USSR Threat II 

U.S. DL Posture C 28.5 

U.S. DL Posture D 28.5 


$ 1.5 

$ 23.9 

130-135 

90-105 

3*^ 

25.8 

110-115 

80-85 

22.5 

44.9 

80-95 

25-40 

30.1 

52.5 

50-80 

20-30 

24.8 

53.3 

105 -HO 

35-55 

32.3 

60.8 

75-100 

25-40 


*AD is Assured Destruction; DL is Damage Limiting • 
a/ Rounded to the nearest five million. 

*bf The Assured Destruction posture designed against Threat I is more than 
just a minimal capability; it is designed to provide insurance against 
unexpected changes in the threat. In Postures C and D a larger strategic 
missile force is provided for Assured Destruction to counter the increased 
Soviet offensive threat and the much more extensive ABM defense. (Threat 
II requires about three times as much surviving, deliverable payload 
than Threat I, just to maintain our Assured Destruction capability.) 
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The program costs shown on the table represent the value of the 
resources required for each of the alternative postures. The costs 
attributed to Assured Destruction represent the resources required to 
ensure that we can. In each case, deliv er and detonate at least the 

over Soviet cities, even after 

a surprise Soviet attack. The costs for Damage Limitation represent the 
value of the additional resources required to achieve the various postures 
shown on the -table. The last too columns of the table show the U.S. 
fatalities which would result under two alternative forms of nuclear 
war outbreak. In the Soviet first strine case, we assumed that the 
Soviets initiate nuclear war with a simultaneous attack against our cities 
and military targets, and with the weight of their attack directed at our 
cities . In the other case, we assume that the events leading up to the 
nuclear exchange develop in such a way that the United States is able to 
strike at the Soviet offensive forces before they can be launched at 
our urban targets. 


The ranges of fatalities estimated in the table reflect some of the 
possible variations in Soviet targeting doctrine, in technological sophis- 
tication, in errors in attack planning, and in the degree of disruption 
to Soviet attack coordination. The higher end of the ranges of fatalities 
shown for each case represents the full damage potential (a well-planned, 
we 11- coordinated attack to maximize fatalities) under the assumed con- 
ditions. The lower end of the ranges of estimates represents possible 
degradations in execution and targeting. AH estimates assume that the 
Soviets have missile penetration aids which are as sophisticate^^^^u^ 
own are expected to be in the same time period, although^ 


The first line on the table shows the Soviet damage potential against 
the currently approved U.S. program in 1970. It illustrates the projected 
performance of the currently approved bomber defenses, the Civil Defense 
program and the strategic offensive forces. Without these programs, the 
damage potential could be loO million or more U.S. fatalities in a mixed 
Soviet attack on military and civilian targets . This total would not 
increase very much even if the Soviets directed all of their forces at 
our cities . 


As shown on the second line of the table, the situation is not sub- 
stantially changed by the assumed Soviet buildup (Threat I) between 1970 
and 1975. A F ull Fallout Shelter Program, at a cost to the Government 
of about $3.4 billion, would reduce fatalities by about 15-20 million in 
both cases. Damage Limiting Posture A (cost — $22.5 billion) might reduce 
fatalities to somewhere between 80 and 95 million and Posture E (cost 
$30.1 billion) to betveen 5° and 80 million in an early urban attack. 
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But the benefits of these Damage Limiting programs could be substantially 
offset, especially in the case of a Soviet first strike, if the Soviets 
were to increase their offensive forces to the levels assumed in Threat II. 

Even larger Soviet responses than that of Threat II cannot be ruled 
out completely by what we know of Soviet technology and resource constraints 
Whether or how the Soviets actually would respond depends on how strongly 
they desired a reliable threat against the United States, and on the alter- 
native military and non-military uses they have for the resources involved. 



The costs of the various Damage Limiting programs would, of course, 
be spread over a period of years. Even so, they would reach $5 to $6 
billion per year in the early 1970s. To maintain or improve the postures 
shown (against an evolving Soviet threat) might involve continuing annual 
expenditures of $4 to $5 billion. 

On the basis of this and other analyses of the Damage Limiting problem 
in relation to the Soviet nuclear threat, we have concluded that: 

1. Against likely Soviet postures for the 1970s, appropriate 
mixes of Damage Limiting measures could effect substantial reductions 
in the maximum damage the Soviets could inflict, but only at sub- 
stantial additional cost to the U.S. over and above that required 
for Assured Destruction. Even so, against a massive and sophis- 
ticated Soviet surprise attack on civil targets, there would be 
little hope of reducing fatalities below 50 or more millions. 
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2. An efficient Damage Limiting effort against the kinds of 
postures vhich the Soviets could achieve in the 1970s would require 
a mix of measures, including a full civil defense Fallout Shelter 
Program, ballistic missile defenses, anti-suhmarine (SLBM) defenses, 
and improved bomber defenses. Against a very rapid buildup of 
Soviet missile forces based in hard silos, additional U.S. missile 
payload might have to be added. 

3. Feasible improvements in missile accuracy, and the use of 
MIRVs where applicable, could greatly increase the efficiency of 
our offensive forces against Soviet hard targets. However, the 
effectiveness of offensive forces in the Damage Limiting role is 
sensitive to the timing of a nuclear exchange. 

4 . Ass uming that the Soviet bomber threat remained at least 

as great as we currently estimate, a decision to build a significant 
U.S. Damag e Limiting capability would require the deployment of a 
force of improved interceptor aircraft. The choice of a specific 
aircraft and the desired force size would depend on the composition 
of the threat, the level of Damage Limiting effectiveness aimed at, 
and the t iming of the decision. 

5 . An ABM system range exoatmospheric inter- 
ceptors in addition to lover altitude 

interceptors could complicate even a sophisticated attacker's 
ballistic missile penetration problem. It could also improve over- 
all system performance compared to an equal cost system employing 
lower altitude interceptors only. However, this conclusion is 
based on a preliminary analysis and there are still many unresolved 
questions about the design and performance of a system employing 
both exoatmospheric and lower altitude interceptors. 

6 . Since our allies have very little Damage Limiting capability 
of their own, our offensive forces are likely to remain the primary 
agent for limiting damage to them. 

7. The entire problem of the extent and kind of efforts* we 
should make to limit damage is dominated by the great uncertainty 
about Soviet responses to those efforts. Accordingly, we should 
not now commit ourselves to a particular level of Damage Limita- 
tion against the Soviet threat — first, because our .deterrent 
makes general war unlikely, and second, because attempting to 
assure with high confidence against all reasonably likely levels 
and types of attack is very costly, and even then unlikely to^ 
succeed. Our choices should be responsive to projections based 
upon the observed development of the Soviet threat and our evolving 
knowledge of the technical capabilities of our own forces. 
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b* Damage Limitation Against an Nth Country Nuclear Threat 

During the past year, the potential of an Nth country nuclear threat 
to the United States has become more real and the feasibility of a moderate- 
ly priced defense against it more promising. As pointed out earlier, the 
Chinese Communists have detonated two nuclear devices and could develop 
and deploy a small force of ICBMs by the mid to latter part of the 1970s. 
Other nations are economically and technologically capable of producing 
nuclear -weapons vithin the next ten years . 

Obviously the threat of greatest concern to the United States is that 
posed by Communist China. The development and deployment of even a small 
force of ICBMs might seem attractive to them as a token, but still highly 
visible, threat to the U.S., designed to undermine our military prestige 
and the credibility of any guarantee which we might offer to friendly 
countries. The prospect of an effective U.S. defense against such a force 
might not only be able to negate that threat but might possibly weaken the 
incentives to produce and deploy such weapons altogether. 

In order to illustrate the possibilities of defense against an Nth 
country nuclear threat, we have analyzed two possible U.S. Damage Limiting 
postures in relation to two levels of threat In the mid-1970s. The major 
ABM components of these postures are shown below: 

Posture E Posture F 


Cities With Local Defense 
Major Components 

22 

25 

TACMAR Radars 

0 

7 

VHF Radars 

0 

6 

Missile Site Radars (MSRs ) 

75 

2 6 

Area Interceptors (ZEUS) 

0 

1176 

Terminal Interceptors (SPRINT) 

3480 

1088 


Posture E provides terminal AM defense for 22 cities using Missile 
Site Radars (M3Rs) and SPRINT interceptors, but no area defense. Posture 
F includes an area defense of the entire country, based primarily on 
TAd-lAR radars for long range acquisition of targets, and area interceptor 
missiles with high-yield warheads for long-range kills of re-entry vehicles. 
The TACMAR is an austere version of the multi -function array radar with 
reduced tracking and discriminating capabilities. The VHF radars would be 
used to detect very low radar cross section objects at sufficient range 
to permit attack with the long range interceptors. Posture F also provides 
terminal defense for 25 cities. Both postures might also require some 
anti -bomber, ASW and civil defense. 
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The effectiveness (and cost) of these postures could be increased 
further by strengthening them in any of a number of ways. Against attacks 
employing no penetration aids, increasing the number of long range inter- 
ceptor missiles might be preferred. Against more sophisticated or larger 
attacks, the number of Mis sile Sit e Radars at each point defended with 
SPRINT might be increased the capabilities of the TACMAR radars 

might be Improved, or more cities might be provided terminal defenses. 

A minimum anti -b omb er defense could be provided by deploying our 
current interceptor aircraft around the periphery of the country. Such a 
force, which would be required for the peacetime air surve illan ce mission 
in any event, would provide a relatively effective defense against small 
bomber attacks. To achieve higher effectiveness , this minimum area air 
defense could be supplemented: first, by an improved surve ill a n ce cap- 

ability to ensure against enemy aircraft approaching U.S. airspace un- 
detected; and second, by more advanced interceptors capable of attacking 
enemy aircraft with a higher kill probability and further fran our borders. 

Our analysis suggests that something less than a Full Fallout Shelter 
Program may be appropriate in a light Damage Limiting posture designed 
against small unsophisticated attacks. Fallout shelters are designed 
primarily to protect against collateral fallout from counter -military 
attacks, weapons aimed at other urban- Indus trial areas, and weapons 
deliberately exploded upwind of population targets in order to avoid 
terminal defenses. The "area'’ defense described above might be very 
effective in denying the last of these tactics, especially against small 
attacks. The other two sources of fallout are also relatively much less 
important in light attacks. 


ASW might be particularly important in defending against Nth country 
threats. Submarine delivery of relatively short range cruise or ballistic 
missiles could represent the earliest form of a Chlnese_C^miunist^ threat 
against the United States. 


rrJJje Navy is studying the adequacy of the currently programmed 

■Etf forces to handle the foreseeable Chinese threat. I will discuss the 
ASW problem in more detail later in my statement. 


Much more analysis of light defense postures is required before we 
are in a position to choose appropriate combinations of the various com- 
ponents. To illustrate the potentials of a ’'light" defense, however, 
we have examined the cost and performance of Postures E and F against 
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small ICBM attacks of the sort that the Chinese Com mun ists might be able 
to mount in the latter part of the 1970s. The results of this analysis, 
■which are still highly tentative, are summarized below: 


Five Year 
Systems Costs 
U.S. Posture ($ Billions) 


Approved Program (Extended) 
Posture E 8.0 

Posture F 10.6 



The costs shown are for the ABM components of th^jprograa^nl^ 
they include investment, operatin£_and_futur^ " OT ^ 

_ ^ mm m*m ■ * pJ^h^^we^boS^of zero for Posture F represents 
the defense effect} reness against a very unsophisticated attack, or even 
an attack on major U.S. cities with a somewhat more sophisticated payload. 
The upper bound represents an attack (with the more sophisticated payload) 
designed to maxim ize the number of fatalities, even if it means avoiding 
major U.S. cities (which would be defended by SPRINT). The table above 
does not deal explicitly with the contribution of our offensive forces 
to Dama ge Limitation against Nth countries. This contribution, however, 
would be substantial, both in terms of the retaliatory threat they would 
pose and in terms of their effectiveness in pre-emptive counter-military 
strikes. 


The table brings out two important points : (l) Posture F, which 

includes an exoalmospheric missile, would be far superior on a cost- 
effectiveness basis to Posture E which doe9 not; and (2) the successful 
development of the exoatmospheric system would, for the first time, give 
hope of achieving a high confidence defense against a light ICBM attack, 
not just for a few selected cities but for the entire nation. 

Although the problem of designing light Damage Limiting postures is 
still under study, I believe that the following tentative conclusions 
can be drawn at this time : 


1. A light anti-balli stic missile syste m usin^TACMAR radars, 
exoatmospheric interceptors and a " termina - 1 * 

SPRINT defense at a small number of cities: offers promise of a 
highly effective defense against sm all ballistic missile attacks 
of the sort the Chinese Communists might he capable of launching 
within the next decade. The initial investment and five year 
operating cost (including R&D) would he about $8-10 2 billion, 
depending on the number of cities defended by SPRINT and the 
density of the area coverage. 
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2, It appears likely that such a defense vould remain highly 
effective against the Chinese Communist threat at least until 1980. 

3 , Once fully deployed, this defense system could he augmented 
to increase its effectiveness against larger or more sophisticated 
threats -- hy adding more long range interceptor missiles, hy improv- 
ing the TACMARs, or hy increasing the number of cities vith terminal 
defenses . 

4, On the basis of our present knowledge of Chinese C ommun ist 
nuclear progress, no deployment decision need he made now# However, 
the develo pme nt of the essential components should he pressed for- 
ward vigorously. 

C . ADEQUACY OF OUR ASSURED DESTRUCTION FORCES AGAINST A HIGHER THAN 
EXPECTED SOVIET THREAT IN THE 1970s. 

Earlier in this section of the statement, I noted that we had given 
special attention this year to an analysis of Soviet threats over and 
above those projected in the latest intelligence estimates, and that we 
had done so because of certain recent U.S. technological developments 
which, if duplicated by the Soviet Union, could have a major impact on 
our Assured Destruction capability. I also stated that this capability 
is the vital first objective which must be met in full by our strategic 
nuclear forces under all foreseeable circumstances and regardless of the 
costs or difficulties involved. 


Perhaps the worst possible threat the S oviets could mount against_ 
our Assured Destruction capability would ' 



__ ''Our MIRV re-entry vehicle (MK 12) is 
already well along in deve^pment and we new propose to produce and 
deploy it in part of the KENUTEMAK force. Development of an exoatmos- 
pheric defense missile has been initiated. 


tte believe the Soviets are also developing an exoatmospheric defense 
missile, but we have no evidence that they are developing MIRVs. Never- 
theless, the lead time between first identification of a Soviet MIRV 
development program and the initial operating capability might be as 
short as l 8 to 24 months. The impact of Soviet deployments of both these 
systems on our Assured Destruction capability vould be of such significance 
that we must carefully examine the implications of such deployments and 
take now whatever measures may be necessary to hedge against that possibility. 




In the light of the foregoing analysis, it seess to that there 

«. S "» «. 

general nuclear var forces. The lirsx i-ve 
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S.'SL'SSSSS 5*?£S‘~' .™”>- 

These issues are: 

1. Should a manned hcciber force he maintained in the 19T0s; 
if so^ vhat° aircraft etould he selected for the force! 

2 To what extent ehould qualitative improvements (in range, 
payload, etc.) he made in the KOWUMAN force! 

3. Should an anti-ballistic missile system he deployed; if 
so, vben and vhat type? 

4. Should ve produce and deploy a new manned interceptor! 

5 . What should he the future size and scope of the Civil 
Defense program? 

6. Should development of new penetrationald packages for 
the POLARIS and MIHUTEMAE missile forces he accelerated! 

7. Should development of the POSEIDON missile he accelerated! 

I vill discuss each of these issues in context vith our otter pro- 

including Civil Defense. 

D. STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE FORCES 

The force structure proposed for the FI ltfT-Tl Period is shown on 
te hleTof the ST* tables attached to this statement. 

1. The Maintenance of an Effective Manned Bomber Force in the 1970s. 

By the end of the current fiscal year the sgategic 
vill consist of 600 operational B-5 vlll ^ e phased out this 

Committee last year, two squadrons - ^ the older C through 

Spring.) Some 3^5 of tlie °^ a ^^hese^lr^ft could he kept operational 
F models. Last year ^'tfiiffexSSion modifications and capability 
through 1972 hy a program of li .. , “ ulon . jo keep them operational 
improvements, at a cost of abo $ .3 _ liQn fQr modifications. The 
through FY 1975 vould cost an $ satisfactory operational 

255 operational £ modifications necessary to ensure 

tS^have a^ead^^ Eluded’ in the proposed FI 1967-71 program. 
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It is interesting to note In this IStSh 

Sit^ IS thl^ayS the So^ aedi™ tL^BH 

»•*? ^ “ft^lSS ZrTt J Vi^cTfvi^that either th^ 
^entS^ational supersonic BLINDER A or the BLINDER B, whi s pro 
bably not yet operational, has a refueling capab y- 

Considering the role of the manned ^r in the 
mission, as we see the threat today ^°^+I on 0 f a new advanced strategic 
expenditures on the development and Production «“ A ^ ^ 
aircraft (AK3A) do not appear to e f 210 (u.E.) FB-lllAs configured 

sensible course would be ^Procure “ ^ofso^ it would, indeed, be 





a dual purpose aircraft - strategic and tactical -- 3 ^ $26 

pro^e^do at a total i-estme^ostrf f^^^necessary 
million of FY 19°6 fwids are ng ^ ^ been lnclu ded in the FY 

development vork this year and $20 the first ten aircraft, 

-d s r e -irrci e bio se s - - 

According^, ve propose to phase out «kJ-52£Fs over^t^ 

years and the B-^Bs in FY 1971, th end of that fiscal year and 

r>r. s 5;ct si 5 3^;S«v_ ... 

-»• “* " '- 58 * *" ^ WW «■>- 

K‘sr t :r„:n“ s *- 1 

before this Committee a year ago, I sal a. 

"There are at least two f^r alternatives -^hle^us^ 
in addition to the ^iatedevel opment . “peri^llowing the 
preserve the manned-bomber opt / a \ the procurement of 

retirement of the B-5 + ? rC r>*lll (i e a B-lll), and (B) the 
a strategic version of the F-. ( ^ • > Qn long lead time camp0 n- 

sfss «. ** - -n - <" •*- - 

bombs, or a combination and high subsonic at low 

would be supersonic at g would t0 place greater 

altitudes. While a B-lll force its range (considerably 

reliance on tankers than an cove rage and its payload carry- 

better than the B-58), it ® t0 brlng under attack a very 
ing capability would b %^ C ^/°^^ ia l complex. Since the 
large share of an aggressor s ' we plan to initiate devel- 

F-lll is already nearing produc J a •b-HI* could be 

opment of the SRAM in the cu r£2? t ch i^ver cost than the 

^Tv^if^e ZXSStoS^ X production is postponed for 
another two or three years. th 

Since that time, the Mr 

compositior. of our ^ure bonber^orees^incl^^i^ Qf Berv ice 

strategic configurations of ^ Aprll 0 f last year. General 

life modifications for the B -52 fleet. “ D P r lace the B -52C-F series 
McConnell made an l^ormal proposal t ^ £ June the Air Force made 

aircraft with a bomber version of the F &£ repla cement for the 

a formal proposal to procure ^ concurred in the Air 

3 U 5 B-52C-FS. In August, the Joint Chiefs or atu 
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Force proposal to deploy ^'i^^facets'^of^e proposal in context with 
After a thorough review of all Forces program, I recommended 

the overall Strategic with development and procurement of 

and the President approved, goingah. ^ “ e pha3e out of the B-52C-F on 
this aircraft, beginning in 1 
the schedule suggested by the Joint Chie . 

Although ve still cannot see a clear needier ^new ^icW 
to replace the B- 52 G-Hs and V * J\. -/defenses, to continue develop- 

unforeseen improvement in Soviet *? systems which would be required if it 
merit work on the components and ■«*-•* ^ ch ^ alrcra ft. Last year 

should ultimately become desirable to ^ed strategic aircraft 

ve proposed a four-part program design approaches, the avionics, 

(AMSA) Which included work on alternative Jg Bilef SRAM. For the 

the propulsion system and the short rang a 19 66 effort costing 

first three elements of this program fund3 ^ ^5 million from FT 

$39 million — $24 million from p y est the congress added $7 million 
1966 appropriations. In acti ^ on provided in T£ 1966 was to be avail- 

specifying that the total of gS miUS ^ been applied to 

able only for AMSA. All of this ^ltl ^ ^ design and propul- 

the program. Advanced deye P . wlth already on hand. The 

sion elements can be ” additional $11 million in FT 1967- 

avionics development will require aa 

„ «». i» 1961 »; 

to fly one-eighth of the B -52 to* ce been keeplng ^ B . 52 s airborne at 

months if required. In additio , in Bi i os and submarines are our 

all times. Today, vell-prote< cte ^ Moreover, we have greater confidence 

principal strategic offensive weap ^ bi ^ it to get G ur ground alert aircraft 
in our warning systems and in our a ^£ y o * e# g ve nov propose to discontinue 
airborne within the yarning • consume over the next few 

the airborne alert effective July } stained for this purpose. 

s~».i - — « — ■ ' m 

amount to about $64 million. 


2 . 


Air Launched Missiles 
L^t year we initiated development procurement 

part AMSA program. Now, this development program must be 

and deployment of the KB-lll/SRAM sys ,^th ^ cofflplete thc SRAM develop- 
reoriented to the FB-111 ached ul . T h mluion) lnc i u ding the related B-5- 
ment program is now estlm , VB _ £ pr0 vlded in prior year6; about 

and FB-111 avionics. Some $8 niU* ^ first procurement is tentatively 

$10 million will be needed in FT W- T enter the force in 

scheduled for FT 1969 - As 0 |*£ A * I’y™ aircraft for half the force. 
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If It Should become towr,' ^1^ witb “V 0 "" 

fcLfs ras we also ss^ga aa ala 

dog Vhlch gives promise of “^Sbi! fty t^bS^en percent. Total devel- 
of improving overall system / f vhich *6.6 million vould be 

cost is estim^ec IS. ^and $8.1 million is 
obtained by reprogramming presently 

resources between two types o than those we now have, i*e., the 

B-52 bomber forces considerably smalle than ^ FB-1U/SRAM would 

B.52G-HS alone. defenses or be vulner- 

force the Soviets to build expens advanced ter m ina l defenses 

-=: sur-’srs* ?•=££?■- — — “ — “ 


the table below: 


FY 1967 K 1971 HJ5I5. a 
(Costs in Billions of Dollars) 


3- 


Current Force Extended 
Forces fiF aircraft) : 

B-52 

B-58 \ 

Costs( Cumulative b7-J 
Proposed Bomber Force 
Forces {# aircraft): 

B-52 
B-58 
FB-lH 

Cost s( Cuinulat ive '67-) 

Strategic Reconnaissance esE entiaily 

The Strategic reconnaissance force as shown on Table 


600 

80 


600 

80 

0 


600 

70 

$6.6 


255 

0 

210 

$6.4 


600 

64 

$17 


255 

0 

210 

$14 


The strategic reconnaissance _ , ?1 force of aircraft 

the same as that of FT 1967- All of these aircraft, 

“uL^l^C-lSJs, were procured in prior years. 

k Strategic Missile Forces 

a Qualitative Improvements to the Force 

j. ttet a force of about 1,000 MBIUHMAR 
There is now general agreem ^ tota l strategic offensive 

ssss £^^-s=urs?s-. . 

Three years ago ve initiated a pro* 
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We still. plan to continue the 5 1 * THAU H mlaslles In the force 
throughout the program period. 

By the end of the current fiscal year, ye 
submarines (512 missiles) will be operational and by the f^ ^ ^he 
1st quarter of FI 1968, the entire planned force of 41 submarines (656 
mLsS^) will be operational. The force will then consist of ^ S S3R^ 
with A -2 missiles and 28 SSBRs with A-3 missiles. ^ ^ 

A-l boats will have been retrofitted to carry the A-3 missile. We also 
tentatively plan to modify fcxr of the A-2 submarines during thelrfirst 
overhaul in the FY 1968-69 period to carry the A-3 missiles, in order 
to Iwid the high unit costs which would be involved in starting the 
A-2 missile production line (which closed down in June 1964) when presen 
inventories are depleted by testing and training programs. 

■b. Accelerated Development of POSEIDON 

For reasons I have already discussed, it appears prudent at this time 
to place ourselves in a position to deploy a force of POSEIDON missiles 
in the early 1970s if this should be required . Last year 
project definition for this missile, using available 1965 funds » 

£c J e of the development was not precisely -tabl^te^ ^w^propoae an 
accelerated engineering development program for the ^ total 

a schedule vhich would make it operationally v ^h 

cost of this development is estimated at about $1.3 

$301 million will be needed in FT 1967. No decisions need be mad e now 
on the number of POLARIS submarines to be ultimately retrofitted vi 
POSEIDON . 

With respect to other future strategic missile systems, both the 
Air Force and the Navy have active study programs \ underway . Air 

Force will continue work on several projecto which would * 

the development of an advanced ICBK, if one should be required 

to toTfuture. These include advanced propulsion systems, survivable 
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radio guidance, defens eof ifr^SS “r 
control for “? blle ' ^fe^’vill conduct an advanced develop- 
JLSwT* ^ rf^opul^on s^tems for future sealed missiles 
at an FY 1967 cost of $3 million. 


Accelerated Development of Penetration Aius 


.. “ s s*x m - 

an extensive ABM system during the next m & de p loyme nt on the effec- 

asrssr=J5 rr> 

‘c£f£ a < ^Sovtet°surpri8e attack and the retirement for penetration aids 
vould become even more acute. 

Five y ears . ag ?; w ^ n i 

the first Kennedy Amendments to the origuuu 
said: 

'•While we are recommending a sizeable '^ titabi 3?^ST* 6e 
in the^strategic missile force ve 

introduction ^ ^ such 

^t^^iTtarget;. ^/^^i^^view 
T oflZZ ^rSTst^ing well ^^^^tot^thfl^vel 
TXZ STSSTSS be rreThan e d^led from $15 miUion to 
$35 million. 11 

Four years ago, in presenting the FY 1963-67 Defense Program and the 
FY 1963 Defense Budget to this Committee, I said. 

"Although we do not believe that the Soviet Union now has 

an operationalantl-Ms s lie «-M • ■££ “^^“they 

effective system within the next lew y ’ tha t we take 

SScS^oSS ZOA require the developnent of various 



. + -u^k vork forward on an accelerated basis, 

sa Si rars 

pberic miss iles - .. ,v ' ;• t . • 




The other strategic offensive forces ^j^^ils^as'the^otal 

as those programmed a year ego. 1 respe ^ retaln one talker for each 
Size of the bomber !° rc * ' ^ “i of the remainder vill he used to improve 
of the hamhers. Most, if not ~" , ' ° - +h tactical sir forces. Hovever, 

the air-to-air refueling capab UltlMtf they becczne 

the specific re-allocation of these KC-135» vill De maot 

available for reassignment. 

. PnRt Attack Command, and Control System (PACCS), 

With respect to the Post Attach aosicned to 27. These 

three EC-135 8 bavG been a J ded ' aE re fueling tankers with 

aircraft have previously heen used principslly^^t^ m 1963 . anticipat- 
a secondary mission as comounicationi pT^^f the survivability of our 
ing the time vhen ve might no long f illtleg undertook the develqp- 
ground-hased missile launch f or ^ of the MIHUTEMAH 

Sent of an airborne launch ^^ceasSy e^ment through FI 1967 
force. The development costs of ^ " C *!^ *^^g ln procurement of 

s -r^po^ jrar** 

£ *■ “““ 

„ « integral element of the MOTJTOWK program. 


E. 


STRATEGIC DEFENSIVE FORCES 

The forces proposed for the FI 1967-70 period are shovn in Table 3 


1 . 


ve 


The Overall Level 

As I have pointed 
erected against the 


the Anti -Bomber Defense Program 


in previous years, the elaborate defenses jhich 
■ a bomber threat during the decade of the 
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+ . thplr original importance. Today, with no defense 
1950s, no longer retein their or g anti-bomber defenses alone 

against the major threat £ ^ Limiting objective and their 

would contribute very U^l® ° " attack is highly problematical, 

residual effectiveness after a major ICBM years in a major 

For this reason we have been engaged over tne pas 
restructuring of these defenses. 

a. Surveillance, Warning and Control 

, iqfri ve have taken a number of steps to reorient the 

Beginning in 19°i> ve na . + a nuclear var environment in 

surveillance, vaming and ° ICBhfe and SLEMs would be the most likely 

^ e ToSns^ h wi?b a ^ C maLed bomber threat as it has actually developed. 


Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) 


“.ssrisss; 

interceptor control capability was backup system of 3 1 * semi- 

vhile work was initiated on ^ radars. Last year we 

automatic BUIC II stations undefthe revised plan, 19 enlarged 

proposed a modification 0 ^ Unrated with 12 SAGE Direction Centers 

SlC III stations will be filly »*£***« centered is shown in Table 3 
(one of which is a combined be Sployed in each of 

as a Combat Center only). Two BUIC 1 ^ eaB tern borders of the 

eight SAGE sectors along the western, northern ar^easte these 

United States. Three sectors will S intemetted 

U sectors, the Direction Center and the M M ^ ^ nl8 

with ten to 15 radars, thus ^ ^ vere destroyed. The 

zszz 

with its Direction Center. 

, 4 -™- ^11 feed into four Ccmbat Centers. (Cie fifth 

All twelve sectors £2X***1* ^ ^tallation in Alaska.) 

Combat Center shorn on S ^ thfuORAD Combat Operations Center which 

t^ocess of 

^ 13 expectea 
before the end of this fiscal year. 

The first BUIC Us Became ! ljtffwe^ill 
now planned will be operational by April 1 this y 
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thereby causing a tenparaQ’^op to^op ^ ^ ^ BUIC Ha viU 

that year, as shown on the table. By ^ m deployine nt 

have been converted ana by end FY xyoy, 
should be complete. 

(2) Radars 

A6 shown on Table 3, ve are ^ ST 

age excess to our needs on the _ sa ^* reorien tation of our radar net will 
completed by the end of FY 19 L height finders, 91 S*P 

leave a system of 151 search radars, ^^^ 6 alTcraft . This system will 
5Q DEW radars and 67 AEW/ALRI of — g ^ single coverage above 

ias,r^gE".,r^" 
s®Tss j s «*• 

ve are continuing our P r0 ^ of 

that of the federal AvlatlonAsen^. ^ j^ve bee n tentatively ear- 

( one -third of them FAA and tvo-thir vjt^ear, in order to make the 
marked for joint use. As I ^ Se sage-BUIC III system, they 

ih-vts from the FAA racers '“5*3 “ computer language by a special 
i-- first be converted into appropriate ‘^TSuTeLtorted tests 
piec^ of equipment called 6 with procurement of the 

of a new digitizer and ve are now radars will be equipped 

initial quantity. Eventually all of he j . Defense and FAA. 

£h the 'new digitizer with tfc. ^ /^^^tlLted at $22 million, 

TJtt** Budget, leaving $H 

to be provided in FY 19^1* 

Nfenned Interceptors 

+ ,, the effort to restructure the Strategic Defen- 
Last year, as pat a. -hasedovn of the fighter intercept-, 

sive Forces, ve initialed a majo. . P ductlon of the active forces 

fo-ce. This phasedown contempl^a th ab out 330 at end FY 1970, vith 
from about 775 aircraft at endFY 19 , gj^ingat about 400 aircraft 

S ™ «* 

f= ”b. ,u, -« - ». s s srsj? 

chance . tie still Intend to phase o-o * except for 3 1 * aircraft. 

- f of the unitea 
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v K FY 1067 These aircraft will be used to help 
States at least through end FY ' W. « ^ ^ and to perform sur- 

protect against the y ft 1 that area . The remaining twenty-six 

veillance of unidentified aircraft lb tha mission, releasing an 

will be deployed to Okinawa only other change involves 

v* sgrsTc!^ 

S^crl^fo^ i^f^r^ng Program. 

In the Guard forces, we have al '? ady f^L^o^^fewer 

F-89s on a somewhat faster scbeb C ™ 1966). To have maintained them in 
at end FY 19&5 and 25 fewer at end FY 19bbW Qlder aircraft 

safe flying condition for only overhaul. All of them will be phased 

would have required expensive engin received from the active forces . 

out of the force next year as the F- 102s are ^ beginning in 

The total number of F- 102s a permit the geographically 

silts, :^2s srsasr: » *“ 

18. 

c . Surface- to- Air Missiles 

* ufr^ILES the surface-to-air missile forces 

With the exception of .^* as those projected a year ago. 

shown on Table 3 are essentiaUy from tralning consumption. 

The gradual dee ££ decided to phase out 22 batteries 

In the case of NIKE-HEnCULic.oj -inthpUS. an d Greenland, 

deployed in defense of soft SAC bomber bases from Thule, 

AH °f the b °“ ber t h er d S ic t hases affected would be high priority targets 
Greenland. The other SAC longer makes much sense to 

for early enemy missile attack, < *" nt J bontar ^[ ef enses . Currently, we plan 

of these ^ £?£££ Over 

viU save about $179 -mi- in operat- 

ing costs . 

2 . Qualitative Improvements to the Anti-Bomber Defenses 
a p-oduction and Deployment of a Hew Manned Interceptor 
I-t year X pointed out thatthe, 

to face us over the next ew 7 e the advanced fighter-interceptor 

production and deployment of 1 a force o: un ^ we 
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our anti-banter defenses, ^.T^'tL^he i967-Ti°perlod) vould be Jue- 
$6-1/2 billion for 2l6 aircraft over ^19^71 ^ effectlve 

S -Jr of these con- 

fnionTis in prospect at this time. 

Therefore, we propoae to contlnue^he ^i^fTthe 

ansr? " ■s^caassffs: sss „ 

program for certain laprov^ents t J $ 20 million for the IF-12A 

Sfpro S^d $10 Suln'for contlnu^ t^-^program^ 

^G-I8 /AbUt system vould be used p °^c^ft we could proceed expeditious- 
I believe that with in tMs decade if that 

ly with the deployment V a new interceptor 
should prove necessary. 

i erl o- a force of advanced interceptors, ve 
If ve were to decide .- ^epl^ aeployment of a highly sur- 

VO’ Id a]io vish to consider the siaw.xan * i ^ the continental 

vivable airborne warning and contro interceptor control system 

defense role. Moreover, an iffwtirt For these reasons, 
voul a find important application -n -aue j. svstem . Five million dollars 
we ~ hit latedtwo years ago the Jon for FY 1°67 to 

was providea for FY ; Viase for development prototypes of the 

“f ^itn h and $12 million more is rented for 

Fi 19o-7. 

b. improved Sur face- to-Air Missiles 

. , - „ ^ OT . +v,p continued development of 

Oar FY 19«7 Budget request provlo. ^ V iew to decreasing its re- 

iEprovenente to the HAWK ats s *i --^.handling capability and Improving 
action time, speeding up it, tar 5, continued development of an 

its reliability. It also I >vwi ^' 8 J^v,U^ replacement for both HAWK and 
advanced air defense sv*t«i. «« a P ; aes i gnate d SAM-D, and the HAWK 

HSRTCUS in the 1970s- '£■* the theater air defense problem 

S r ;r"be %SJTi£ h*^ connection with the W General Pur- 
pose Forces. 



3. 


snt equi 


“£rn.r«^ i ^-yaijaiiaBr 

e -y. fl j.,ip These radars should he &ble 

« | Tbe $19 million already programmed should 

^ program, 
b. Over-the-Horizon Radar 

tat year I described our ^ 

system capable of the remote detec d con fidence in BMBiS varaing, to 
sent vas undertaken P T+I^?f and" 1 " prevent^a Soviet "end run 11 of BM SWS 


| 




»&■ 




; **y /, *•« <% 


’ 


4^ 


V-: 


■y 








we ere 

In this system, echoed signals from the targex voux 
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to the transmitter there* SSSS «« 
system based on back scatter rad c11T -vetllance against aircraft 

States might be able to extend ^ ^ 

and cruise and ballistic missiles vulnerable to 

rs it m sisl. 

Sovift^rShe^ a'S JSSSr" vould also have great peacetime 

intelligence -gathering potential. 


Through FY 1966, about 
horizon radars; and another 


12 mill ion has been programmed for over-the- 
;23 million is included in the FY 1967 Budget. 


The Character and Timing of a Deployment of an ABM Defense 
As I indicated In the foregoing 

hination of systems vithln P res ®f?i 1 ^^ t ^ s ^r a effLe capable of 
nit the deployment now of an „ g Natalities below seme tens 

giving us any reasonable hope of keeping V.S. 

If SlionTin a mjor Soviet nuclear attack upon our cities. 

Currently, our main potential capability in ^ith 

^bigbest 

priority. 

initially, the deployment concept for lOKEXconte^lateJ ***£* 

defense of only a relatively small nun ® r ° fl 1 f st year it became 

heavy Soviet attach. ^^^“iL^Ldler cities by modifying 

sssr^r-sss: 

sssr« *“ w ' a 

to avoid our defended cities ♦ 

ms situation Ms nc^ been change^ 
of the possibility of aere ^ 1 “® K vhlch j mentioned previously, 
use of long-range attach such as the Chinese Communists may 

Against a relatively light attack, i suen aefense t be very 

he able to mount in the mid to Mte substantial damage, 

effective, offering the possibili y - ttack am area defense would 

Even against a heavy sopbistica the nimber of incoming objects 

be a valuable supplement. It ■ 'would t the eBae time providing 

which the SPRINT voulc have to in-ercep. w 
some defense for the areas not protect by SPRINT. 
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Considering all of technical problems 

nature and consequences o such a deployment I do not believe 

yet to be solved and the great ^t*™**^ Limiting 

that a decision should be “-d Nevertheless, this issue should be 

sssrisas *” *~ r 

a production and deployment program is initiated. 

^ „ . + nhina the timing of a U.S, light ABM 

With regard to « at^Sch the threat actually 

deployment should be linke Chinese Communists could deploy 

evolves. Since we do not now believe the Chine produc tion decision 

any significant ICBM force before the mid iyius, 
on^ that account is needed at this time. 

t c-dptwh 1 missile development firings vere 
During the past year several SHOT! thr0 ughout FY 19^7 • Construction 
accomplished and we plan 1x5 array radar (MAR) at Kwajalein 
of the test facilities for the multi-functlon ^ radar (lBR ) an d 

£ S ^aer way in R 1*7. 

We have also achieved ^^fr^sign'cOTcept wherever 

to the radars . We are now empl yi« f ^are which could be 

possible in order to create «**£££¥ broad range of threats, 
used in a variety of combinations g j, lt the Missile Site 

These radars would range in cost “d^apab: ^ ^r, an austere 

Badar (MSR) costing $40 ^^TACMAR) — to a full scale 

multifunction array radar (yhi about $400 million. Under the 

multifunction array radar (MAR) costing ^ location by the addition 

present concept the TACMAR could 4e Pgr jl required . Alternatively, 
of transmitter tubes and ^tenna that one or two of them could 

arjsr^ss'SAsr® *— *“■ 

Accordingly, ve pr<Jpo6e In 

this entire broadened NIKE X deve jffli > range exoabnospheric inter - 
including the SPRINT missile; the new, Seat facilities, 

ceptor; the new family of radars, an Budget request for this 

IZe $Wr billon has been proved for the related, 

program. In addition, $119 , vith vehicle re-entry measuremen 

rSyfisf^ef^ techniques and devices and system studies. 
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With respect to the defense of 

some years a multl-pronsed effor V^L deV ^ P t ^ ^jor elements of this 
ponents for an advanced ^^.^M^'acileration missile interceptor - 
effort are HI-BEX — an extremely nig ______ -radar These projects have 

and HAPDAR — a complementary p ^!^ erc ^ tests have been made and 
already been funded, a number of in P ^ over the next several 

zsrvzs. ^.?sars?ss£ s u — tests. - 


Anti -Sate llite Defense 



■ ’»’• "if : ..V-". • i; •. V ' ' V; «* 


.*«*»» «* iS— 

Space Detection and ^ ck ^_ ®L. t be Havy’B SPASUR detection fence extena- 
tion from three separate sources the Havy the nort hern 

log across the southern United States^ t raders and optical 
^roaches; and SPACETOACK; ntSStated toSMDATS is the 

, . 0 - OTi tical installation at Cloudcroft, Nev 

The large ground based optical ism installation at Maui, Hawaii 

Mexico is already operational, e 

operational shortly#.^™ 



F. CIVIL DEMISE 

*» « «. ..«• - s 24T 

sss js^=Ss.- 5S TTJJisc^n^r 
2sss.fr«5ns.?2f 

shJrsws s i-SWiES * - — - 

FY 19^6- 


?k 


mental program desi /f d a f ^^ el ! ^ed buildings which wouia at 
in new public non-federal P ^ fallout shelter space. We 

little or no extra c0S ^th fedL£ funds the extra costs, 

propose to do this by subeidizing vith fed constructlon cost . This pro- 
but not to exceed one percent of the t if ve 8h ould later 

gram could provide two valua e op • experience gained in this 

£cide on a major Limiting effort | he she lter 

experimental program would allow us Second, even if we decided 

deficit by expanding th ® ffort the techniques used in the experi- 

against a major Damage Llmitingef, where the shelter 

mental program could be employed required, for example, 

survey program cannot locate the shelt pa q tion would be com- 

in the south and certain rural areas . a * the 0De discussed 

patible with a lighter Damage emergence of a Chinese Communist 

earlier in connection with the possx ^ experla ental program is a 

strategic nuclear threat. I bell defense effort, and I urge 

sound and logical step in out lllion budget request for this pur- 

shown on Table *+. 

1. Shelter Survey 

shelter spaces with a P r =* e =**° n ba en licensed and marked as public shelters. 
90 million of these spaces have bee. mlon spac es will have been 

By the end of FY 19oS, ve estimate tha 14 * or njarke(J- c on- 

expected to locate six million 

more shelter spaces during FY 19^7. 

Beginning in late ™ Community 
1 2 and 3 family homes) was ini identify over two million 

For 1, 2 ana 3 family homes, ^a pilot -stj^ y^te^SicSS 
technique was successful^ ce»®e^ basements have a protection 

a^ecti. 

SSS. 0 ^^ i^U^r^rall -ate and local political 
jurisdictions . 

^arsrs s‘*'afs--sre are- K5 1111 “ ' 
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2. Shelter Development 

TO insure the best use of ex | st ^ “^^def^i^^wth^oLunity 
to identify specifically ^^^^^^tliied shelter use plans, 
by amount and location, we are aevelopingd lAnne r3 u^aer contract to 
T^ese plans are prepared by shelter Plans are under- 

the Corps of Engineers. To ’ in 200 areas during the curren 

requested to extend this planning effort 

to another 200 areas. 

, ovnp-rlence Indicates that large 

As I have noted in previous ye , ngd at Tittle or no extra 

amounts of suitable shelter s ^ c * ne u buildings, for example, 

cost vith only minor changes in ^ e ^ itions , rtairwe ils, retaining 
by reducing window areas and byu ing radiation. We propose in 

vails, and high density “^ials to neoessar y architectural and 

i u, « • «« « » 

million. 

The balance of the $17 ^ 

FT 19-7 , i-e-» $ 10 this program would provide in areas of 

discussed earlier. In ra * e ? ce » builders for the incorpora- 
tes™ shelter deficits a federal payment to Payments, not 

tion of fallout shel ^ e ^ 1 ^ “p project construction costs, would be 
to exceed one percent advance to the marking, stocking 

made to building owners who agree in shelter space. The 

and public use in an emergencj * in v hich community 

experimental deficits. 

Shelter plans have identified snei 
^ Shelter in Federal Buildings 

specifically’ for Regional However, ve are continuing the 

pose shelter space in in such buildings by applying 

program of maximizing the earlier in connection with non-federal 

the design techniques I mentionede arller ^ i n^c ^ ^ ^ these 
construction. The General Servi ^ at an additional cost of 

niques in some l6 of their cur ^ been developed for 52 other 

s ^ <*. “** ~ *“ 

space to he obtained. 
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k. Shelter Provisions 

MO ruivas are being for shelter supplies 

^ ■ " 1W 
shelter stocks already In shelters. 

The balance of the ^'8 oiUio^ e^ for Shelter 

ventilation kits. The “^^/^.^tlly ^ntllatea, could be added to 
Billion shelter spaces vhich, : « a !?^ m ^ on , It is estimated that about 
the present national inventory of W deficit areas. In addition, ve 
22 million of these spaces are in Bh Sill identify about another million 
estimate that the continuing survy og^ate ventilation is provided, 

spaces per year vhic) could be used ^. tlon dev ice has been developed 

To meet this need, to increase the capacity and 

vhich can be operand electrically she iter space. Procurement of a 

r.isi'iiS^iss: sss - • — 

more than $2 per space. 

5 . Warning 

The $700,000 requested under this heading is to continue th 
Bent ^fort on a radio system for indoor varning. 

6. Emergency Operations 

For FY 1967, $13-1 miUion is ^luded^for 

S “enfand^chnicallupport (primarily for complications 

and varning .j . 

The Emergency Broadcast System l/^^teatL^^th’the^hblic in an 
authorities at all levels a mea “ ° f facllltles ^ equipment, including 
emergency. The necessary 6 ^ radio stations, needed for complete 

emergency generators for 599 financed. About $1.4 million is in- 

complete the equipping of the remaining 
C 5 S U stit^ns Lf the re^d remote radio pick-up units . 

operation of the Natl ^^ n f ^^“/v^^l^ C $l^ y islll lon i» 
eupport of the damage assess; caent ^curement of 1000 aerial survey 

FY 1967; and $6.7 million is need . engineering improvement of 

meters for monitoring radiological services, warehousing and 

radiological instruments, and for veatber servic , 
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radiological Instrument maintenance and calibration. 

nf *, g minion is required for emergency operations 

21 «• 

deration of the Regional Communications Centers. 

7 . Financial Assistance to States 

As shoun on the table, $30.5 ot%T 

visioning and development of emergency operating capacity. 

8 , Research and Development 

®e $10 million requested for c£U «£«-« .”^^ 0 ^^ 

ui U enable us ***£**£: £££ means of vamlng the population and 
lover costs per shelter spac , nTJ>Y *+^rio in damaged areas; an 

Of controlling and ^ect^ ^ergehc^operations^ ^ration; and 
improved technical base for pos . . effects of nuclear 

T “IS w— - - »• 

civil defense program vill be generated. 

9 . Management 
F or over-all 

ZSflo tha ^^1 “* 

the increased community shelter planning effor . 

10. Public Information 

The $4 million requested for FX 19oT ^ technical information 

defense activities. 

H. Tra ining and Education 

The $15-6 million included ^ssio^f^ 

tion of the University Extension Program which college 

for a derate increase in the civil defense 



ss: ecu £ 

their livestock against fallout. 

G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Strategic °ffenfllve Forces ^ tte Str^gic^fem^ obllgatlona l 

%£& %Tl EE LTiSrr-SruL vith p r ^° r — - 

shown Lelow : 


Strategic Offensive 
Forces 

Strategic Defensive 
Forces 

Civil Defense 
Total 


1962 

Prig. 

w 

1962 

Final 

Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1963 1964 1965 1966 

Act. Act. Act. Est^ 

1967 

Prop. 

7.6 

8.9 

8.3 

7.3 

5.3 

5.1 

5.1 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 


3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

9.8 

11.2 

10.2 

9.3 

6.9 

6.8 

6.5 



in - general purpose fcrces 


(exce^Tfor the POLARIS 

f^ces)/^ Marine iorpB ^mL^ctione 

Force. These are the force upo lt ad var a^a counterinsurgency 

short of general nuclear var, i.e., lMtea war ana 

operations. 


REQUIREMENT FOR GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 


j-r i ssss r 

problem and our re ^ ulr ^!^ ( i° r f ^“ our c^lderatlon of our present 
^^VtSTS, to summarize the main points of that 
discussion: 

1. The distinction betveen general nuclear var forces and 
mit^ var forces is -^f^Tar ^ce^ events 

£2£ »«£ SSTSr 

ss.“-rs^s r, s.“jssv5. ^ 

Purpose Forces. 

2. The requirement for the bulk of *£.e JtacM ^ 

this nation's cammitment, in our ® e f“^ vorld. We* are 

principle of ^^^f^^^rtiv^ deS^e organicationst the 
members of three regional collect lye Eurooe; and SEATO 

Rio Pact in the Western Hemisphere; MBO * ve a 

as veil as AHZUS in ****“^£1 £mb£ oTanother 
bilateral agreement with Ireji, ^ have bilateral 

regional collective defuse pact, GOTO. We ^° Repyl)llc of 
mutual defense agreements with Korea, J pan# without 

SLa and some Uo other ^^he Tn cvTin^sf tfhelp 
specific agreements,: it w “ . against Canniunist 

independent nations defend their the vlll to 

aggression and subversion to tbe extent 
do so. 

3 * sSi .1JSS2S 4 f^.fth^ertir^l.s: 3 - 

SSK £ Jff -STSWSs - - — *-* 

Puerto Rico, etc. 
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or this extremes , ,, ro 

must still be considered tentative. 

■ With regard to Europe, these c 
as those I presented last year: 





oMU-ties are a necessary complement 
1. Theater nuclear capability. capabilities which are 

to but not a substitute for non-nu Soviet non-nuclear 

large enough to meet end wit “ ^ le period of time. (A 
assault in Central Europe for a re on the scale of World 

long, drown out non-nuclear war llkely in an era when both 

SttS 2,5 S ”‘— 

srs.'sf sz£“s — - — ~ , ““ rt 

in Germany. 

2. A theater nuclear capability ^ ^ed ed Western Europe, 
use of tactical nuclear capons In ^ ^ and to 

ZSStlZZ IZttS S«aa be unable to hold bach a non- 
nuclear attack. 

c in Central Europe should be oriented 

3 . NATO nuclear lOrces in in the USSR should 

primarily to theater outs fde of Central Europe and 

continue to be covered by ^ SACSUR. We have provided 

by the POLARIS forces new assignee offenslve ForC es program, 
for this requirement in our S 

unties should provide a broad, 

4. MTO theater nuclear esp themeanst^mpl^nt^ 

flexible range of nucle^o^xons^ana^^^^^^g^pp^^^ 

nuclear' operations, 

ability to conduct more exte. ter tasks in a general nuclear 

ana ( d ) the ability to and type of tactical 

rcie^aprns Iftjr ^^^far war could 

as s-. * - — - - 1 

escalating to general nuclear war . 

. . _ no t for more tactical nuc ear 

5. The need, at this time, is n we will have more 

weapons (by the end of the curren. fiscal y a ^ in 

than doubled the number of weapon ^ a better chance 

Tanuary 19^1) tut rather fo -h™. nuclear environments; for 

of surviving in b °th nuclear COD trol and communications 

improved and more s^veble connsn^^ ^ Qf aua i_ p urpose 

and logistic =tppor,, f° for the non-nuclear optio, 

forces to ensure the r baience among all the elements of the 
and, finally, for a better entire range of contingen 

forces so that they can deal vith -a 
cies we face in Europe. 
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6. The present NATO force posture is still unsatisfactory 
in the low priority and lack of flexibility which it provides 
for responding to aggression less than general war. We are now 
working with our aLlies in NATO to improve the capabilities of 
their existing forces and their planning procedures so that 
NATO forces will be more responsive to the changing Soviet 
threat to Europe. 

With respect to the Far East, we must distinguish between the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist threats. As I noted earlier in this statement, 
it is highly unlikely that the Soviet Union would initiate hostilities 
in the Far East separate from a general world conflict. But, in any 
event, our present nuclear predominance combined with a strong conven- 
tional defense posture in the area is now and should continue to be fully 
adequate to deter deliberate Soviet aggression, nuclear or non-nuclear. 

The Chinese Communists, however, will present a different kind of 
problem in the years ahead as their small but growing nuclear capability 
places them in a position to threaten nuclear blackmail against their 
neighbors. The full implications of this new threat in the Far East 
are as yet far from clear, and the question of what our theater nuclear 
posture in the Far East should be in the future will require continuing 
study. In this connection, there is one lesson that we can draw from 
our experience in Europe, and that is to avoid a strategy which relies 
almost wholly on the use of tactical nuclear weapons to cope with the 
enemy's ’'massive" ground forces. But, here too, our inventories of 
tactical nuclear weapons are ample and we do not preclude their use, if 
required. 

B. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROGRAMMED FORCES 

As I noted earlier, our General Purpose Forces requirements are 
derived from analyses of contingencies, including the support of our 
allies around the world. Accordingly, our General Purpose Forces capa- 
bilities must be assessed in conjunction with the capabilities of these 
allied forces. Although we have considerable knowledge of the force 
plans of our allies, ve cannot be sure that those plans will actu a l l y 
be fulfilled or how they will change with the passage of time. This 
creates some uncertainty about the specific requirements for U.S. forces 
in the more distant years of the five-year programming period, for which 
we must make allowances in our force planning. 

The largest potential requirement for U.S. General Purpose Forces 
relates to a non-nuclear war in Europe. But the most immediate require- 
ment today relates to our military effort in Southeast Asia. I believe 
it would be appropriate, therefore, to discuss the latter requirement 
first. 
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1 , Southeast Asia 

of the Amendment to the T£ ±9&> . same detail the strategic 

section of this Stat anent, : I revie e ^ the united States and 

importance of South Vietnam to the security ^ ^ the ^taxy aspects 

irT Southeast Asia, cur objectives there, and how we 
plan to achieve them, 

we are deeding here with an ^^Srt^eSi^s/^ 
ing not only our immediate and ^^al^conomic^d social considera- 
U.S. foreign policy and local pol > n vietnaln is still largely a 

tions as well. ^ other respects a conventional 

counterinsurgency effort, it is any ^ lg sQ becaase the 

limited war against external aggr ±g direc t e d, controlled and 

Communist aggression agains Vietnam, ncrt only with men, materiel 

supported by the Government ° f *>rt. forces as well. Moreover, 

and money, but with its own regul ^ tantlal materiel support (but, as 
Horth Vietnam itself is rece * “fL, at rnjina and, indeed, is being pres- 
vet, no combat forces) from Communist China an., vietn£m ls also 

sured by that country rt from the Soviet Union, including 

receiving importarrt materiel supp^t^ ±g appare ntly urging a more 

ground-to-air missiles, c t-«lned policy on the part of the Soviets 

moderate course. This more Xydiffer with the Chinese and 

is one among the many ***“ “ i0 “^twe^ the two major Communist 

has further sharpened the division 

powers. 

ttus , not only has the struggle in^ Vie^heccme a-Jor^ 
test case of the c^sts d^r^ o^he^caU^ ^ ^ 
liberation" , it has also become * doctrine . As I pointed out earlier, 
Chinese Communist versions doc +rine Vietnam is now the main focus 

according to Chinese Cc T^ S *^ pd ent nations in Asia, Latin America 
of their campaign to subv«t independ thBt Vietnam now represents 

? “ '• iu *» “ - “ 

so-called "wars of national liberation . 

These are the hinds of foreign P°ncy c^iderations £**£*£* 
taken^into account ^/^^^irte^tf^celhe Sovi£ Union 
plans for Vietnam. It is not against us in Southeast 

^a^^^^^fsid^ftos stated repeatedly, we desire no wider 

war. 

. . in formulating our military objec- 

- --- - u: — - ttot 
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. , ■> terror and subversion, supported 

conflict. Since it is basicealy s^ established lines across which 
and directed from without, there are no contiguous areas 

armies face armies each ^de^havlng^ Qf vletnaB l8 controlled 

under its control. InB > t the Communists. Same areas 

in varying degrees by th ® ^ern^ent, seme under the control of 

S C^r^stm other 
areas of Communist control. 

„„ before this Committee last August, the 
As I noted in my 19 6 5 to make an all-out attempt 

Communists had app^ently decided^n t g ^ u t h Vietnam. The entire 
to bring down the legi brought under attack. Agricultural 

^^irl^rit^f^en^W, increasing the refugee burden on the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

, + _-,■» The economy of South Vietnam 

This onslaught has taken ■ - The socia i structure has been 

is, indeed, now in seriousdifficul y. teve t o he resettled and 

disrupted and hundreds of ^^“^le^annot he solved by military 
given gainful employment. The P e ff or t at this time is at least 
means Slone. Indeed, our ^omis aldeffort at ^ vlet nam 

ZttZZS&XB* consolidate the gains of that 
military effort. 


Policy Objectives and Military Tasks in Vietnam 


Our overall policy objective in South ^tn^^stable^rndepen- 
dent government free of Communist contro. O* battlefield to the 

conference 0 t^lc^ S ^The°hasic ^ ^ 

! 1* support the re-establishment of the authority of the 

Government of South Vietnam over its territory. 

rrn the Government of North Vietnam to 
2. TO exert P res ^ 0 /the Communist insurrection in 

cease its direction and support oi x 

South Vietnam. 

s s= 

occurs. 
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The following concept of military operations 

in coSaboration^lth the South Viet^ese 

SK\£SU types of operations which 

broadly overlap one another: 

1. "Search desW' ^th^ir^e ^eaH^plies, 

foZ^caUoTsafd “ations^ =* H2i 

l^rtende d to seize and hold territory permanently. 

2 . "Clearandsecure^^peratione^to ^eliminate^^permanently, 

ssss-fSsS » £ u »sss t russs^S 
r&'irsssss: izsn&x z ~ 

area. 

, "Reserve reaction" operations, designed to relieve 
provincial capitals and district towns under Cosnmnist attach 
Ld to reinforce friendly forces when neede . 

1* Defense of government centers, including the Pf*®^? n 
of p ro vinci al^apit sis, district towns, hey governmental faciU- 
ties and installations. 

. . - +h _ reeular South Vietnamese forces, together 

The strike elements of the regui Korean and Australian /New 

with U.S. and other Free W °^ h ^ 8t ( ^’ 0 f Ration. The South 

Zealand) wiU conce ^™ t * assistance f?on U.S. and other Free Woria 
Vietnamese forces, with some assistan will assume 

forces, particularly in ^rations. ’The third 

Srz 

™ '£ 25 » «. “ *“ 

Vietnamese forces. 

, , . +w +he foreRoing allocation of responsibilities 

I want to reitera e practice will vary according to the 

is very general and, in actual degree of flexibility is needed to 

s.» «■> *»■** *» ““ 

"clear and secure and the tefew se o g B t the 

by the "Regional" forces. The ?ap ^ in areas already cleared 

village level in providing " Re ^o n al" forces. The "Popular 

by the regular combat forces and the Kegionsx 
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civil authorities and the national police. 

*- -r <*». 

conc^°S ^ratiofs'cSfs^or Infect" ve 

««? Tl^rZsZ e^n^Ze, the expenkture 

are trying to e ^end±t^Tof our manpower. For example, 

of materiel in place of *P^ &dded to the $ 1.1 Million included 

in the case .^ S !!n^ 0 B 4 d€et %8 00 million from the August Amendment 

S.’S.rsETAir lAftS? Zfzsz i£&£- 

ssrs's s 5A*? 

We estimate that our ground forces (including Related ^licopter^ 

s£ s r^: 1 f n mon 

^r^l 965 i M -r tlTs! 1 ^ S K: Corps^flev 
December ve had over 23 - & ^ ^ e i Sh; by the middle of 

an average of 19,000 heiicopxer sojt ^ . _ er month and at the end 

last year they vere flying “ fflXcpters greatly 

of the year, about 125 , 000 . Thi ^th a much smaller central 

“«™ iSVE&S »S- r"“„E‘:S,(fSS°" 

SI ^ 800 in 

rs^sr^ -er 

sorties had increased to 2,000 ana oy uecem xed-vin i tactical air- 

Of u.s. and f^^fif^h^tnam has increased from a monthly 

^ been 

fo c rt t e s : sls ssstsoTtr. 2* s,=e «, *». 
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The total number of attack sorties will continue ^ increase during 
w-r overall we consumed about 25,000 tons of aircraft -delivered muni- 
tions i^July 1965 and more than 1*0,000 tons in December 0 

ah rtln srssrrf ?«■»£ sr cs Jff 

tL 1*82 500 lb bombs, 500,000 of the MY17 750 lb bombs, 500.000 napalm 
f • +«i\r ? 000 of "these "types of bombs alone ) , more than 

6°^ 1^5 inch’^ckets, and 1^,000 of the 5 inch ZUNI rockets. 

^ aro planning for the consu^tion of about 120 million 
rounds of 20mm aircraft gun-fired ammunition per year. 

Although the aircraft loss rate continues low, the 
ing number of sorties is resulting in larger total iosses. In 1964 
lift 36 fixed-wing aircraft and 24 helicopters to hostile action^ In 
1Q /;r v-t+u both the very large increase in activity and the attacK. 
against 1 North^Vietnam* 1 ^ loft 2T5 fixed-wing aircraft and £ helicopters. 
We anticipate that 1966 losses will be on the order of 500 fixed wing 

fep^L^^r^fSssfsS^ncludarin the FY 1966 Supplemental. 

S 6 s ' of f 3 the'coast'^of sSilSSSr 

foroef concentrating on the "close-in" and 
US Maw will also provide sea-based gunfire support to the land iorces 
Itero ffLSle Ed required. Here, again, we are trying to exploit our 
superiority in materiel. 

With regard to the bombing of North Vietnam and its lines of 

n ^r ; rtSke fortSI per month in North Vietnam and a 
TJgJ ’Ztolr™ E addirion, about 6,000 support sorties are 

flown each month in Southeast Asia. 


b. The Communist Forces in South Vietnam 

When I appeared before this Committee last August in support of the 
Amendment to the FY 1966 Defense Budget, I said: 
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-We new estimate the hard ^«±^*SS22e1a the 
some 70,000 men, including a ^ they have sane 

number of combat battalions. 30,000 in their political 

^Xf^ther^e probably considerably more. 

We n0 v believe that the Comm^st^miUtary and 
_ couth Vietnam total over 235 >000 compar t T urth, including some 

^ted lLt summer. 

W «*£ SS Vi^ai «ot number 

iSSK WlSSi - probably more. 

at least 11,000 men organized in lafit fhree or four months 

The most s icnif leant incre^e d'or ne e forces appear to 

has been in the North V j have noted on previous 
he increasing more sl °«^^fl^^ted some time ago. The heavy 
occasions, these trends were anticip last six months have made it 

losses suffered by the Viet Cong length and the Communists have 

very difficult for them to raise th i re ^. Korth Vietnamese Aray 
been forced increasingly to r< «?yo example, during the last 

in their attempt to match our h ^ reached an annual rate of about 
half of 1965, vie t Cone c ?“*| oqq fo r 1964. Viet Cong captured during 
47,100 compared with about 1 > bout 7 30O compared with about 

3 J. - Viet Cong defectors rose to dhout 

iffoo chared with 1,900 in 19». 

»* «t — «« * s 

troops in South Vietnam will the cemmunists' main forces 

months ahead as we step up ° , control over the population and 

— M f k ’ •£& vfet ST33 further limiting their potential 

SST3 ^ *1*4-°- military manpewer. 

With regard to logistics tu&SSuiW s^Ses, 

depends upon internal soup. = es J^ J^rtion materials. It appe^s that 
particularly food, clothing and clandestinely in South 

they produce mines and storage batteries and other clvi: ^ a ^' 

Vietnam such items as Korth Vietnamese forces in Sort 

type goods. But both the Viet Cong an external sources of 

Vietnam are becoming increasingly cations equipment, bulk medical 

afi3 ■MSS? ~£r J 2 Sfassrr « 
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manufacture but seme of it baa been made in the USSR or in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The sv^ly lines from horth Vietnam « 

are veil Known, although they ^ caning from Cambodia, 

well understood is the source of supplier c «“£g shlng military 

« the Coven** «*+«***£■ -£££ SJfSSS, the 
materiel to the Viet Cong or that thflt P itis probable the Ccmnunists 
borders are so inadequately policed that country , both 

are able to infiltrate s ^ ies . ^ ^he leasing effectiveness of 
^sef ^ril“ce n iSsTto h belie^ that less of the supplies are 
coming in to South Vietnam directly by sea. 

C. South Vietnamese Armed Forces 

Opposing the Communists in ^^^^^^ 9 ^^ h me^in t D^einber P 1965 . 
military forcesoftheCOTertme .t ^National Military Forces 

compared vith about 626,000 in June ry ? niout 102 000 compared 

(regular Axw, Navy, Maries. %^ c ^red wS 

sr ss.. 

sa's?JSd - Vo.™ «—« 

103,000. 

The ground forces are nov or2 “ i ^ t 1 y t R t S i pla^a V to'"increase 
than the number available in June of last year. It P 
this force to a total of about l?p. 

The South Vietnamese Air Bbrce, ^chte. 

13,000 men, nov; cor “^ s °£ ®^ ^uSrons and four liaison aircraft 
carrier squadrons, foul helicopter q carrier 

detachments . It is planned to Sile at the same 

squadron ana several liaison aircraft .. The Mr Force is now 

time improving the equipping of *o^ of thefts. JB*. ^ 
heavily engaged ir. trainins “ p letion ^ f the training program and 
S Inproved^maintenance, it is hoped the nunber of sorties can be 
increased to about U,000 per month. 

The South Vietnamese Havy currently has ^n^^rsomel^^It is 

*£££ -If-o^ve^ls uith 

motorized vessels. 

The Regional Forces, now organised total 

increased to about ShO companies uith a larger prop 
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force devoted to "securing" operations. The 

have about 135,000 men, may be increased to about 185, P . 

200 000 men. The Armed Combat Youth, which now numbers 3 , 1 

incorporated in the Popular Forces The Nation^ Police ^ 

also he increased from the present level of about 53,UW me P- ^ 
70,000, as the area of Government control is expanded. 

d. Deployment of U.S. end Other Free World Forces to Vietnam 

As I noted in my appearance before this Committee in August, the 
Government of South Vietnam has been finding it increasi^ly^^ t 
tTeSla its military forces in pace with the increase in Cosmunist 
forces Combat deaths, which had averaged about l**3 per week i 9 > 

STincrea^d to about 260 per week by July 1965, and the umber of 

wounded had increased commensurably. In addition, desertions, parti™- 
Slr^ft^ Regional and Popular Forces, had increased from about 
6 000 per month in 196k to about 10,000 per month by last summer, 

Sat few of them defected to the Viet Cong. 

Considering the fact that the Government forces had to defend 
hundreds of cSfes, toms and hamlets while Viet C °^ e ^ e ^ 0 t S°° 
the time and place of their attacks, it was Sslstance 

United States would have to expana greatly its direct mil an 

to the Government of South Vietnam. C*r ft ffnoS?ed to ^0^1^ 

Of 125,000 U.S. military personnel, but as I P oi ^® 

at the time, "more help will be needed in the months ahead . 

We had at the end of last year a total of about 
personnel in South Vietnam - 110,000 Army, 7 ^eefinits 

Mr rs e ^ a ^r S e"r » ******, 

mostly M^erto s^port the air operations fra. bases in that 
country. 

our ground forces at end 1965 were organized in : 
battalion^ (22 Ar^ and 12 Marine «**«) «gP«rt£ \ 

^helicopters and about year 

mss* 

helicopters. 

Our "attack capable" air forces in Southeast Asia now number about 
700 air cr aTt, inciting about 200 based aboard three carriers on 
Iw^Sioith Vietn^. The total "attack capable" force will grow to 
about 780 aircraft by February or March of this year as new 
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linn q Air Force, Marine 

are dieted. We also tra^ort aircraft. 

Corps aid Navy reconnaissance, observ Qf 

Other naval forces deployed in the South ^^ e * f “ he three "on 
Thall^a lnSude two more attack carriers^ ^cruisers, several sub- 

^ines e 'id mme?ous°Sstroyers, f ^e s^port ship^ t^pes^ 

riSVf^“^ t"K- Hiver control Croups no* in opera 

tl0n ' At the end of ^ 5 , A^r^WN^a^had o^e 

in Vietnam, ma3d.ng a total itlona i u.S. battalions this total wil 
forces. With the nine additional 
53 by March of this year. 


y Karuxi uj. ^ - 

,s. Force .Struct^ and -sonnel gjg- * ~ 

August 1965 Amendment to the n iV 


e. 

August lyop ifflieiiuiuc**'' 

The force and \£^Z 3fS5 tT^ed 

merit to the H 19S6 ^^f^^c^lSitional forces for possible 

deployments to ^f^^^^ntations were °fthreetype= = W fid ^ 

further deployments. Th -p 0 r>ces over and above those re . . 

_ s^rsssog sr cSi:” ss»s."5.5»> *» ■*“’ 

“"“l w. “cS‘.r.sr« 

‘.^TS'.ssn^ "S.”« >—•*•< 

support and pipeline. 
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The Marine Corps force structure was Increased to provide “f” 

, onri Tniil + ATv "Dolicc b&tt fll i ons Bud two helicopter 

communication, engineer an ary p , j vmits deployed 

training squadrons; manning levels were raised to bring units deploys 
to Vietnam up to full strength and to increase the trai ng 
personnel pipeline. 

The navy was authorized to increase the number of active ships: In 
the fleet {Z retention of sane ships which ^ boats! 

phased out and by new activations), to P**®*®* 5 Western Pacific 

to increase the manning levels of ships J pipeline, 

and to provide for necessary increases in logistic uppo P 

Tn the case of the Air Force, the manning levels of the tactical 

component units were increased, and provision was 
training and logistics support. 

to round °«tthe manningof Its ne^ ents the mannin g and training 

o h f e n C ire e t 0 acti!al fiJ«r squLlrons, four tactical reconnaissance squadrons 
and eleven airlift squadrons were increased. 

All of these actions have been completed or are now well underw y 
f Augmentation of the U.S. Force Structure 

promptly additional forces to that area if ln vietnam 

aXl 

The deployment of *° strat^f^Slit^ st^^h^^e 

certain additional reinforcing units ^ o ^ C ^roi unit to the active 
“Spport these additional ^l^nTo 
° f &bOUt 25 °' 00 ° 

and an fY 1967 end strength of about 278,000. 
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judditionfll major 

Although we brig^r th ® ^ itB 

Strategic Reserve and supp £ ^ prQVide additional 1*5,600 men 

m Southeast Asia, as ccordin gly, we propose “ ? qoO ana an FI 19&7 

f *££ SKS« " » «« •"* ™* ° ' 

end strength of 1,23^°°°* the Air Force, but 

- :s^S‘^*ss. i 'ST 
ssiffiK ^£trstis^r- « « 66 - 

new Air Force strengths 

end FI 19^7- +he Navy to augment the 

We also Propose ,*< S~- 
SSST 5 K Co^ about 726,000 lor R **• 

strengths will e 


2 . other Far East Contingencies the united States 

^ “ sss - w zzzez * 

^ssibility that our opponents ^ iB a possibility, 

. attack by north Vietnamese f« 3 ion by Ccomwnis* 

While an overt att “* * would be a Joint aggr its forces 

a much more serious contln f“ Vietnam alone, even if all 0 of 

and North Vietnam. North^ 8 ttaclc, would have for Vietnam, 

sjsrst'^jff- ssssjs £ sssss^ 

Si^ -rsir. SS£S 1 ~ *» " 

Communist nations, co 

~ H— ^,sr*fiaMH=SS-s n 

ssss sr* . — — s 
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divisions (including about three S£is££ 

support on a sustained basis only about ^ but ln 

are considerably lighter than ^s diTeion force 

manpower and combat support as * Asia would total about 

configured for convention v&r qqq in initial Support and 16,000 

52 ,CXX, SCist/^rth VietSmese division 

in Sustaining Support;, the oni nrwmm , nlR + china's air and naval 

force totals about 18,500 men. our own, and 

forces are considerably smaller their lines of communications 

both their war production centers and their lines 
would be vulnerable to air ana sea attack. 

, +hB+ to "defend" against such a Communist attack would 

We estimate that to aeiena + ^ 7 q qqq men. However, 

require about jev<£ Covert attack, the' Communists would 

^To bSld up their covert forces in ^th Vietnam and also se^ 

gSrrilla forces into Thailand Thus, mos^of for the 

Vietnamese) forces and some of t • • vision force equivalents 
counterinsurgency effort. How many * * b de termined in advance since 
would be required for that ^to aScate their effort, 

it would depend on how the Communists cnose 

A successful ground offensive division forces. 

Southeast Asia would, of ^^'J^e efe^ on Se ground and carry 
Z Tariff sfa ^air: where we have the predominance of military 
power. 

We believe that with a major Uhion, the 

and without large scale materiel supp “ ln the SCO pe of their 

Chinese Communists would be serio r ._ 1 ? h eir borders. In South Korea, the 
military operations eli ^ °K ^ fSces, should be able 
two U.S. divisions, together in that area. India 

to defend against a simultaneous support if the Chinese Communists 

might need some U.S. *ha» attack could not be long 

were to attack across it t sties problems involved, 

sustained because of the enonnous logistics prooi 

v - Asia would necessitate at least 

Nevertheless, an expanael war 1 same or all of our reserve 

a partial mobilization, including ^e call-up ^ three neu dlvlslon 

forces and the extension of active duty t aet ive division force 
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With regard to tactical ^"vlSeTpact! ^e/Shile 

modest quantitative advantage Southeast Asia, ve and our NATO 

meeting our expanded for Europe compared with a 

partners can provide about 7,000 f g aualita tive edge, however, is 

Warsaw Pact total of about 0 f Allied tactical aircraft 

much more substantial. For example, tne ^ than their Bloc counter- 
can carry twice the payload and carry i ^ny important NATO 

^ In fact, most Bloc which our air 

targets fran their bases, ^ p t^ an ^ hese are very important advantages 

r p* 

.« «« “ *”*• 

+ . v Tj-pooerly manned, trained, equipped 
Thus, the NATO forces were ^ hey o P ^ r ^ count of themselves in a non- 
and deployed, would be . a large non-nuclear 
nuclear defense of Central Europe, «« f the non _u.S. forces in the 

Soviet attack. But, unfortunately, y trained and equipped as they 

Central Region are ^iU n ? as well manned.^ i t0 the best 

should be, and the ground forces as a wno 
advantage for defense. 



In our view, vhat needs to be done now is to bring NATO strategy, 
force goals, and resources into better balance vith each other and the 
threat. Throughout its entire history, NATO’s force goals have far 
exceeded the resources actually made available by the member nations. 

This has resulted in serious imbalances throughout the entire NATO force 
structure, and even the resources vhich have been made available have not 




been applied in such a way as to maxim! ze their value to the overall 
military strength of NATO. 

For many years, I have urged my NATO colleagues to establish the 
procedures needed to deal with this problem on a systematic, regular 
basis. As you know, since 1961, the U.S. Department of Defense has 
operated a programming system which directly relates strategies and 
war plans to forces and forces to resources and their costs, all pro- 
jected at least five years into the future. A number of other NATO 
countries, notably the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Canada, have been moving in the same direction. Now, ve have a 
real hope that the entire NATO organization will adopt these procedures. 

At its last meeting in December 1965, the NATO Council of Ministers 
agreed to a Draft Resolution on Defense Planning, which, among other 
things, instructs the Defense Planning Committee to arrange for studies 
directed particularly to: 

a. The adjustments necessary to bring the NATO force goals 
into alignment with national force plans and financial budgets. 

b. The feasibility and cost implications of the adjustments 
required in readiness levels, manning, training, equipment and 
stocking to achieve the force goals at NATO standards. 

All member countries are to prepare five-year defense programs for 
presentation to the North Atlantic Council. It was agreed that the 
Council of Ministers would review the national plans in May or June 1966, 
with a view toward the establishment of approved force goals for the 
Alliance for 1970 and the installation of a regular annual review of the 
five-year defense programs. The Draft Resolution on Defense Planning, 
in my Judgment, represents the essential first step toward the eventual 
achievement of a balanced NATO military effort in which resources (and 
their costs) are directly related to force goals, force goals to strategy, 
and strategy to the threat. 

4 . Other Contingencies 


In addition to Asia and Europe, contingencies requiring the use of 
U.S. military forces may arise in other areas of the world. These require- 
ments, however, would be small in relation to our overall military strength. 


There is one possible contingency, however, which may require the 
large scale employment of our naval forces; and that is a war at sea not 
involving any land batt les^ 

^Here, our global naval 

power would provide us with a unique advantage over the Soviet Union, 
provided the submarine._t]ireat can be contained which we believe it can. 
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Sovi?^urfaeefleet, without aircraft carriers, would be ineffectual 

^ +ho cMs Thp cost to the Soviets o: 


building an attack carrier force vould be enormous and vith our already 
large force we could always stay well ahead of them. 


I would now like to turn to the General Purpose Forces proposed 
for the next five years. 
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c. AR4Y GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
1. Active Forces 

The Array General Purpose Forces proposed for the FY 1967-71 period 
are shown on Table 5. During the past year, we have reached a number of . 
decisions which require changes in these forces, over and above those 
related specifically to the buildup for Vietnam. 

As you will remember, ve conducted a series of field tests during 
IT 1963 and FY 1964 of new air mobility concepts. Last March, the JCS 
completed their analysis of these test results, and, in June, on the 
basis of the JCS recommendations, I authorized the Aimy to proceed with 
the organization of a new airmobile division, using the resources of the 
2nd Infantry Division and the provisional 11th Air Assault Division which 
had been temporarily established for the tests. Shortly after forming 
ud last summer, this division was deployed to Vietnam. Completely 
air-transportable, it has 434 organic aircraft, more than four times the 
number authorized in a regular infantry division. These aircraft, almost 
all of which are helicopters, provide such an improvement in mobility and 
reaction time that entirely new tactics have become possible. On the 
basis of this division’s performance in South Vietnam, we are planning on 
the conversion of one additional division to the airmobile configuration. 
Funds have been included in the FY 1966-67 Budget to initiate the procure- 
ment of long lead time equipment required for this purpose. Since a tote 
for this conversion has yet to be determined, ve do not show it on Table 5. 

As shown on the table, the number of infantry divisions remains at- 
six because of the activation of a temporary division force this year to 
help offset our Vietnam deployments. This division force is now being 
formed and will become combat ready in December 1966 . Our budget- 
includes provision for an initial set of equipment for this force. 

Similarly, three temporary separate infantry brigade forces will ^ e & d^ 
to the structure in FY 1966 - 67 , but these units will use equipment from 
Army inventories. 

The number of armored cavalry regiments will be increased temporarily 
to five in FT 1967 to offset the increased deployments to Vietnam. The 
Sier of Special Forces Groups is presently scheduled to remain at seven 
although we have provided jbr_an_lncrease_to their _authortoedjtoengto. 


The next entry on the table recapitulates the total number of 
maneuver battalions, both the separate battalions and those organic to 
the divisions and the separate brigades. These are the basic building 
btocS of our ground forie organization and are perhaps a better measure 
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of true combat capability than the larger units which may contain 
varying numbers and types of battalions The temporary f 

18 organic maneuver battalions in FY 1966 reflects the addi ion ______ 

seventeenth division force and the three brigade forces. The temporary 
increase of two more organic maneuver battalions in FY 1967 ^ ont 
infantry battalion to the 173rd Airborne Brigade (which nov has two 
battalions) and one airmobile battalion to the 1st Cavalry Divisi 
(which now has ei 6 ht battalions). Both of these units are in South 
Vietnam. 

In addition to this temporary increase in numbers, we are planning 
some important changes, in both the numbers and geographic distribution 
of thevarious types of maneuver battalions, whicn are not reject _d on 
the table The major purpose of these changes, scheduled to take place 
this^year and next, is tTreduce the armor content of the e^t permanent 
active divisions not specifically organized for Europe, 
lighter infantry units more adaptable to the terrain of underde e op 
countries, and to increase the armor content of the eight divisions in 
or earmarked for Europe. Within the total of IT* permanentmaneuver 
battalions (excluding the 20 added temporarily for f> u ^ ea f* 
number of infantry battalions is increased from 41 to 43, the number of 
tank^battalions 2 reduced from 48 to 46, and the number of mechanized 
battalions is reduced from 64 to 56 . The net ^ ^° n 

is offset by an increase of eight new airmobile battalions. These force 
structure changes should provide a significant increase in combat effecti 
ness by concentrating specialized combat resources where they are most 
likely to be needed. 

The total number of artillery battalions (including those organic 
to the major units already discussed) willincrease tCTporarilyJ^^* 
flM during the curr ent f iscal year ard^B^in niyo( 

This build-up will be achieved 

units With ecu indent drawn frc 



Another significant change being made during this period is the sub- 
stitution of Hi self-propelled 155 howitze^tta^on^o^i^qual 
number of older 105 nm howitzer battalions 

divisions stationed in the United States, thereby pro ng^ 
^bstantial increase in the firepower and mobmty of these unit, 
result, the number of permanent 105 be battalions will dec- ease 
while the 155 cam battalions inc: 



As previously mentioned, one of the major deficiencies in our present 
mill tar5 r posture, not only in Europe but world -vide, remains the lack of 
adequate forward area air defense. Because of the disappointing progress 
and subsequent cancellation last year of the MAULER, which vas originally 
intended to provide such a capability beginning in FY 1965, we have had to 
develop another program to meet vhat has now become an urgent requirement. 
This program consists of several elements directed to our immediate, mid- 
term and long-term future needs. 

First, as I described last year, we have initiated a program aimed 
at reducing the forward area air defense problem in Europe. Funds were 
provided in the FY i960 Budget to add an air defense battalion containing 
32 guns and 32 CHAPARRAL weapons to each of the five divisions in Europe 
and to convert two battalions of HANK to a more mobile (self-propelled) 
configuration. We also provided one Gun/CHAPARRAL battalion and one 
self-propelled IIAVIK battalion for Strategic Army Command to serve as a 
reserve and a training base. 

In the process of converting to the self-propelled configuration, 
total firepower will actually be increased, since the self-propelled 
battalion will have three batteries of three firing platoons each compared 
to the four batteries with two platoons each in the fixed-site battalion. 
We are now in the process of converting the three HAWK battalions approved 
last year, and the FY 1967 Budget provides for the conversion of tvo 
more. These 'units will be available for deployment early in CY 1968. 

IIov, as a result of extensive studies and tests, we propose to 
expand the program begun last year for Europe and extend it to the rest 
of the Army’s needs. Specifically, we propose to increase the number 
of Gun/CHAPARRAL batteries from the 24 approved last year to a total of 
84 . This program will provide one battalion (four batteries) for each of 
the l 6 permanent active Am$ r divisions and permit the deployment of three 
additional battalions for low altitude defense of rear area facilities — 
two in Europe and one in Korea, Moreover, we propose to add four special 
air defense battalions (each consisting of two HAVJK batteries and one 
Gun / Cl IAPAPEAL battery) to the Army’s STRICOM forces. These would provide 
a rapidly -deployable air defense element for contingency operations. 






A HAWK system wltn tnese improve- 
ments vould be a hedge against slippage or failure in the development 
of the next generation of air defense weapons and would provide a better 
interim system to fill the void left by MAULER’S termin ation. Prelimina ry 
work on the improved system will be started in FY 19&7 


The second effort is the new surface-to-air missile development, 

SAM-D, which I mentioned briefly in connection with the Strategic 
Defensive Forces. This system will be oriented principally to the 
defense of the Army forces in the field against aircraft and short-range ^ 
tactical ballistic missiles. Eventually, it would replace both NIKE-HERCULES 
and HAWK in the field, complementing low altitude forward area weapons. 

It might also be used in conjunction with an anti -ballistic missile 
system for terminal bomber defense in the continental United States. 

SAM-D will be designed to meet an F-lll type threat, will have a limited 
capability against short range ballistic missiles and, as presently 
conceived, would be the principal tactical air defense weapon for the 
19 T 0 s. 






Reflected on the Thble for the first time this year are the self- 
propelled anti-aircraft gun batteries. Hie two permanent batteries now 
In the force are assigned to Panama . To meet the need for an inmediate 
air defense capability in Southeast Asia, we are activating an additional 
U6 of these batteries, giving us a total of at end FY 1967* We now 
plan to hold 35 of these batteries in the farce through FY 1969 in order 
to provide an interim capability until the Gun/CHAPARRAL batteries are 
available . 

2 . Army Reserve Canponents 

The role of the Army's reserve components in our overall military 
plans been a matter of concern to the Executive Branch of the 
Governnent for many years. President Kennedy, in May 1961 announced 
in his Special Message to the Congress "On Urgent National Needs" that 
the Army had been instructed to develop a plan which would make possible 
a much more rapid deployment of a major portion of its trained reserve 
forces. When I appeared before the Congressional Committees a few days 
later in support of the Defense recommendations contained in that Special 
Message, I noted that: 

"In the light of the present world situation, it is 
essential that /the Arm$ reserve forces be brought as soon 
as possible to a state of readiness that would permit them 
to respond on very short notice to limited war situations 
which threaten to tax the capacity of the active Army. 

Moreover, they must be so organized, trained and equipped 
as to permit their rapid integration into the active Amy. 

Hie 'One Army' concept must becane a reality as well as a 
slogan . 

"In this connection, a highly ready reserve force is 
of much greater importance than Just numbers of reserve 
units. In accordance with these principles, we are now 
proposing to realign substantially the Army reserve and 
Amy National Guard." 

I then went on to describe the proposed reorganization plan which, 
with the help of the Congress, was initiated in 1962 and completed in 
1963. Under that plan, the Amy's reserve canponent structure was 
realigned to provide a priority force of six divisions and their support- 
ing forces, 11 brigades, the units required to round out the active Army, 
the "on site" air defense battalions, and the training and operational 
base units — all manned at 75 percent or more of their TOE strengths 
and with "readiness for deployment" goals of approximately eigit weeks. 
Eight previously existing divisions were eliminated from the reserve 
component structure. 
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Although the new structure was a vast improvement over its pre- 
decessor, further analyses of the kinds of limited war situations we 
were likely to face in the future led us a year ago to propose a further 
reorganization of the Army's reserve components. Inasmuch as I discussed 
the need for and the advantages of that proposal in considerable detail 
last year, I will merely summarize its main features at this point. In 
essence, the plan: 

a. Increased the useable combat power in the reserve components 
by au®nenting the "required” force by approximately 100,000 men, adding 
five brigades, and providing equipment for two additional combat division 
forces and the five additional brigades. 

b. Improved the readiness of reserve units by raising manning, 
equipping and training levels. 

c . Eliminated those units for which there is no military requirement 
under approved plans . 

d. Created a reserve structure in which the number and types of 
units, personnel authorization and logistics support are in balance with 
the requirements of the plans . 

e. Eliminated duplication and simplified management by placing 

all paid drill units under the National Guard and retained the management 
of individual reservists under the U.S. Army Reserve. 

f. Spread the resulting force structure over the fifty states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico in such a way as to meet their 
individual needs for military forces, to equalize the burden and the 
risk of canbat, and to provide Reserve and Guard personnel a maximum 
opportunity for participation in the realigned force. 

With the passage of another year, we are now more than ever convinced 
of the basic soundness of this approach to the Army reserve components. 

The military buildup required by the rapidly expanding Camnunist aggression 
in South Vietnam has again demonstrated (as did the Berlin buildup in the 
summer of 1961 ) the overriding importance of canbat readiness as canpared 
with mere numbers. Indeed, we have found it necessary to raise still 
further the combat readiness of selected units, i.e., three divisions, 
six brigades and other supporting forces, in lieu of ordering them to 
active duty. We are doing this by manning and equipping these units 
up to their full TOE's and by giving them additional training. 

It was to help provide the additional trained manpower and equipment 
for these selected units and other high priority units that we decided late 
last year to disband 751 reserve units for which we have no requirement in 
our plans. It made no sense, then, to continue to tie up men and equipment 
in unneeded units, when at the same time we were being strained to provide 
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men and equipment for the units ve do need. By the same token, it makes no 
sense nov to continue to support the remaining unneeded units 6tiH in 
the Array’s reserve component structure. 

As shown on Table 6, the proposed new structure wcxild provide a 
force of eight division forces, 1 6 separate brigades (including three 
brigade forces), the units required to round out the active Army, establish 
a mobilization base, furnish support to other Services and the air defense 
units. The Selected Reserve Force of three divisions, six brigades, and 
their supporting forces, would be maintained at 100 percent manning for 
as long as required by the situation in Southeast Asia. The remaining 
divisions, brigades and the units to round out the active Army waild be 
maintained at an 80 percent manning level, the air defense unit?' at 85 
percent, the mobili2ation base units at 80-100 percent, and the Support 
far Other Services at TO percent. 

This force would require a total of about 580,000 men on regular drill 
pay, including the 30,000 extra required to maintain the Selected Reserve 
Force at 100 percent of its authorized strength. Initial equipnent, 
training and war reserve stocks would be provided for all of these forces 
on the same basis as the active forces, allowing only for differences in 
deployment schedules. (Three brigade forces' worth of equipment will be 
temporarily diverted to the active Amy for the three temporary bri^des, 
since procurement of major equipment for them is not considered warranted 
at this time . ) 

We again propose to place all of the organized units under the 
Army National Guard, leaving in the Amy Reserve the mobilization 
reinforcement pool. All Reservists or Guardsmen displaced by this 
reor gan ization would be given an opportunity to affiliate with an organized 
unit or join the pool where, if eligible, they could continue to accrue 
credit toward retirement. 

The Implementation of this plan will require certain legislative 
action both on the part of the Armed Services Committees and the 
Appropriations Committees. The FY 1966 Appropriation Act provides that 
"only upon approval by the Congress, through the enactment of law here- 
after, of a realignment or reorganization of the Army reserve components, 
the Secretary may transfer the balances of appropriations made in this 
Act for the support of the Army reserve components to the extent necessary 
to implement such a realignment or reorganization...." In addition, the 
FY 1966 Appropriation Act contained a requirement that the Guar.d be 
programmed to attain an end strength of not less than 380,000 and the 
U.S. Army Reserve be programmed to attain an end strength of 270,000. 

Although these limitations automatically expire unless re-enacted 
in the FY 1967 Appropriation Act, we believe it would be highly 
desirable if the Armed Services Committees were to consider the proposed 
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reorganization plan at the present session and re c amend whatever 
legislation they believe is required for its implementation. We made 
certain legislative proposals last year which ve felt would facilitate 
the proposed realignment. However , no action was taken on them. We 
stand ready again this year to assist the interested Canmittees in 
working out the new legislation. Meanwhile, we have programed for the 
Army Reserve the strength stipulated in the F Y i960 Appropriation Act. 
Die Army National Guard, will total approximately Ul8,500 by the end 
of the fiscal year. Die additional funds required for that higher 
strength have been included in our FY 1966 Supplemental request. 

I again strongly urge this Committee and the Congress to support 
the proposed reorganization plan. It was developed by and has the full 
support of the Department of the Army. Its implementation will mark 
the culmination of many years of effort, under several administrations, 
to integrate fully the Army's reserve components in our overall military 
plans and to provide the Nation with the kinds of forces needed to cope 
with the never ending series of crises which have marked the entire post 
World War II period. 


3. Army Procurement 

As I indicated at the beginning of this Statanent, we have made 
very heavy investments in Army procurement since FY 19°1. Neverthe- 
less, because of the projected consumption in Southeast Asia and the 
previously discussed force augnentations, the Army procurement programs 
which ve now rec amend for FY 1966 and FY 196T are the largest since 
the Korean War. 


Our present logistics guidance provides that the Amy will procure 
initial equipment for 26-1/3 division force equivalents including 
the 16 permanent and one temporary active division forces, the eight 
priority reserve division forces, four brigade forces (one active and 
three reserve) and all the related combat, combat support and logistics 
support units. (The remaining separate permanent brigades — six 
active and 13 reserve components are considered as part of the division 
and brigade forces.) With respect to canbat consumables, except 
ammunition, the Amy will buy sufficient stocks to support the entire 
permanent force (both active and reserve) in canbat for six months. 

Diking account of the fact that the forces would be deployed over a 
period of a few months and that not all of the divisions would be 
engaged in canbat initially, this equates to 92 division force months 
of combat consumption (including l6 months at intense rates). In the 
case of those items where holding to a six month level might seriously 
impair our ability to maintain 17-1/3 division forces (i.e., the 
permanent forces oriented to areas other than Europe) in caabat 
indefinitely, additional stocks are authorized. In the case of “munition, 
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six months of combat consumption will be procured for the eigit 
European-oriented division forces. For the remainder of the force, 
sufficient amnunition will be procured to support combat conaanption 
from D-Day to the time when production will have caught up with 
consumpti on ( P-Day ) . 

Essentially, the FY 1966-67 procurement programs propoeed for the 
Army have been developed to provide for all projected canbat consumption 
in Southeast Asia and to meet in full our war reserve inventory objec- 
tives in accordance with the logistics standards just described. Bie 
revised FY 1966 program now totals $5,045 million, of \diich $2,4o5 
million is included in the Supplemental request. The FY 1967 program 
totals $3,561 million. But, again, I want to remind you that our FY 1967 
budget request is based on the assumption that combat operations in 
Southeast Asia will continue through June 30, 1967- If it later appears 
that combat will continue beyond that date, more funds will be needed 
for FY 1967. 


a. Aircraft 


During the past year the Army completed a comprehensive analysis 
of its future aircraft needs. The results of this analysis, together 
with the experience gained in Southeast Asia and the projected canbat 
attrition over the next year and half, explain the very large increases 
in the FY 1966-67 Army aircraft procurement program. The FY 196 b program 
now totals $1,333 million for 3,044 aircraft, of which $826 million is 
included in the Supplemental request. The FY 1967 request includes 
$593 million for 1,532 aircraft. 


The largest single aircraft item is the UH-1B/D (IROQUOIS) helicopter, 
of which we propose to procure 2,217 in FI 19^6 ant * 900 in FY 1967* 

This general utility helicopter is in wide use in Vietnam as an aerial 
weapons platform as well as a transport. 


We propose to raiBe the production rate of CH-47AS to fifteen per 
month early in FY 1967 in order to speed up the achievement of the 
inventory objective and provide for projected attrition. The procurement 
of 204 of these transport helicopters in FY 1966 and 120 in FY 1967 vill 
satisfy about 93 percent of the Army’s total procurement requirement. 


The proposed purchase of 333 L0H-6 As in FY 1966 and 458 more in 
FY 1967 will permit a stepped up modernization of the observation 
aircraft inventory. 


The FY 1966 Supplemental request includes funds for the first six 
operational CH- 54 A heavy lift helicopters and l 8 more are included in the 
FY 1967 budget request. This unique aircraft can haul outsized loads 
such as the 155 nzn howitzer or rescue smaller downed aircraft under 
combat conditions. It has already proven its merit in South Vietnam. 
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We also propose to procure b& fixed-wing utility aircraft in FY 1966 , 
as veil as 220 trainer aircraft to meet the expanded pilot training require- 
ments of the Army. At this time, no further trainer aircraft procurement is 
contemplated for FY 196 ?. 

b. MissileB 

Army missile procurement (including spares) will total $369 million 
in FY 1966 ($64 million in the Supplemental request) and $357 million in 
FY 1967 . 

Hie current year's procurement of ^y pERSHIUG missiles will complete 
the presently planned inventory requirements and provide for training 
consumption. Funds are included in the FY 1967 budget to help finance 
the procurement of the improved ground support equipment previously 
mentioned. 

For IANCE, $19 million of available funds will be used in FY 1966 
for production tooling and advance p roduction engineering. In FY 19 ^ 7 > 
ve propose to procure mmm missiles and the associated ground 
support equipment. 

The revised FY 1966 program for SHILLELAGH includes approximately 
17,060 missiles and the FY 1967 request includes 28,800 more. This 
infrared, cccmand-guided anti-tank missile is the primary weapon for 
the retrofitted M-60 medium tank and the General Sheridan armored 
reconnaissance vehicle. 

For REDEYE, the man -transportable, shoulder -fired air defense missile, 
the revised FY 1966 program provides for the procurement of about 9,660 
missiles, and the FY 1967 request includes an additional quantity of 
about 5,560. These programs will meet the present tactical inventory 
objective and provide for training consumption. 

The funds requested for HAWK in FY 1967 will provide the necessary 
ground support equipment for the previously discussed conversion of 
HAWK battalions to the self -propelled configuration, advance production 
engineering for the Improved HAWK missile, and modified fire control 
equipment designed to increase HAWK effectiveness against high speed, 
low altitude aircraft. 

As shown on the Table, the FY 1567 request includes $62 million 
for the CHAPARRAL missile system. This amount will provide for the 
procurement of 2,640 missiles, the self-propelled and towed fire units, 
aDd equipment for training and testing the CHAPARRAL. 
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c. Weapons and Canbat Vehicles 

The revised FY 1966 program for weapon and e«^tveh^ e ^totals 

$521 million, of which $l8l million is included in the FY 19oo Supple 
mental. For FY 1967, $**28 million is requested. 

As part of the stepped-up program to improve ****"£» 
area air defense capability, we are buying this year the first 59 
propelled VUI£AN M-61A 20 ram anti-aircraft guns to canplement t pe 
bility of the CHAPARRAL missile. Adapted fras an aircraft punted 
version, the VUICAM is a six barrel, flying 
type gun with an effective range of about 4500 

at altitudes up to 4200 feet. The funds requested for FY 19CT will 
provide^ for 2 procurement of 302 more guns together with fire control 
equipment for both the FY 1966 and FY 1967 programs. 

He have also included funds in the FY 1967 budget for the second ^ 

. oca +he Hisoano Suiza. 20 mm guns , as pant of the p &r 

to° upgrade the’ fire power of our M-Uk armored connand and reconnaissance 

vehicle which presently mounts a 50 cal. macbi "* l^iod 

quantity of this gun is being procured over a three-year period. 

The FY 1967 program includes 282 self-propelled 155 ™ howitzers 
and 150 M-578 light recovery vehicles. The 155 m howitzers are replacing 
the 105 ton weapons. 

Included also is the second increment of 560 General Sheridan 
armored reconnaissance and airborne assault vehicles. 

During FY 1967, we plan to maintain the production rate ofthe 
basicT-S chassis at 125 per month. 'Ihls rate will ^.^ go 
the self-propelled 8l mm mortar carriers and 1,050 of the XM-548 cargo 
carriers , both of which use this chassis. 

The proposed FY 1967 program provides for the continued moderniza- 
tion of the Army’s tank inventory. We now plan to retrof it605M-48 

medium tanks with new diesel engines and 105 mm ^ s ’ £™rith 30 
„„ M 60s eouinued with the SHILLEIAGH/152 mm gun. Together with JO 
armored vehicle^bridges and 30 ccmbat engineer vehicles which use the 
8 ame chassis, this qSntity of tanks will support the minimum sustaining 
production rate of 30 per month. 

As you know, we presently have under joint development withthe 
Federal Republic’of Germany the Main Battle Tank, now scheduled for 
introduction into the operational inventory in FY 1970. In FY 

reauesting $10 million for advance production engineering. 
^Thlrty-si^mllli on dollars is included in the R&D program to support 
the U.S. share of this development. ) 
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d. Tactical and Support Vehicles 


The FT 1966 program for the trucks, trailers, and other non-canbat 
vehicles nov totals $6o8 million, of which, $253 million is included in 
the Supplemental request. For FY 1967, $526 million is requested for 
about 50,000 vehicles. As shown on the table, the principal items in 
the FY 1967 program are 17,000 l/4-ton trucks, 8,500 3/4-ton and l-l/4 
ton trucks, 20,100 2-1/2 ton trucks and 7,700 5-ton vehicles of various 
types. Included in the l-l/4-ton truck procurement is the GANMA GOAT 
(XM56l) vehicle which is composed of a separate tractor and powered 
trailer, Joined together to improve off -road mobility. Biis new vehicle 
is extremely light, giving it excellent amphibious capabilities and 
making it air-droppable even with a full payload. We propose to btjy the 
first 1,500 of these vehicles in FY 19^7* 

e. C ann u m i cat ions and Electronics 

For communications and electronics procurement, the FY 1967 budget 
request includes $293 million. The revised FY 1966 program now totals 
$450 million of which $24l million is included in the Supplonental 
request. The increase for STARCCM in FY 1966 is related primarily to 
the installation of an integrated wideband ccmmunications system in 
Southeast Asia. 

As shown on the table, in FY 1967 we propose another major purchase 
of nearly 15,300 AN/VRC-12 vehicular radios. We also propose to start 
procurement of some of the radio relay equipnent far the Army Area 
Camnunications System (AACCMS). 

f. Ammunition 

For ammunition, the Army's revised FY 1966 program includes $1,278 
million, of which $671 million is included in the Supplemental request. 

For FY 1967, $1,052 million is requested. 

Very large procurements (2.5 billion rounds) of small arms ammunition 
(5.56 mm and 7.62 mm cartridges) are proposed for the current fiscal year 
to meet projected Southeast Asia consumption. 1116 070 million rounds 
requested for FY 1967 will fully meet the inventory objective for these 
items . 

As shown on the table, we propose to make very large purchases of 
both 20 mn and 40 mm ammunition in FT 1966 . Ie both FY 1966 and FY 19°7 
we will procure 20 mn ammo for the VULCAN air defense gun and for the 
Hispano-Suiza gun mounted on the M-ll4 armored command and reconnaissance 
vehicle . All of the 40 mn ammunition proposed for FY 1966 and FY 19°7 
are cartridges used with the M-79 grenade launcher and a rapid 
fire helicopter-mounted version widely employed in Vietnam. Funds are 
also included in FY 1967 for a new anti-aircraft 40 micro-second 
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delay fuze. This fuze **» 
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probability of about 250 Percent . 

Similarly , moat of the ”'^t”’ toSooth^ 

fo bubldup initial inventories for the * w t ^^ eral Sheridan vehicle, 
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h. Production Base Program 

■*e revised «gSJ^S^ 

Sebt U1 ?br H 1967 , $50 million is requested. 

D. NAVI GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES n ! 66 71 period 

■me Navy General Purpose Forces proposed 2e mjor 
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Changes fros the program warfare forces and the guide 

and their air vings, the anti sucma 
missile destroyers. 

1. Attack Carrier Forces 1066-70 

In my appearance here last year in vcra id have reduced 

program Zi FI 1966 Budget 1 thirteen air wings by 
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for several reasons: the introduction of far more effective ships and 

aircraft into the Fleet, the release of the attack carriers fras the 
strategic alert mission, and the overall increase in quantity, range 
and effectiveness of land-based tactical air power generally. Since 
that time a plan has been developed for the attack carrier 
which I believe is superior to the one discussed last year. Under 
the new plan, the number of ships would be held at 15 but the number 
of air wings would be reduced to 12 — an increase of two ships and a 
reduction of one air wing compared with the previous plan. Signifi- 
cantly more useable combat power could be obtained from a force of 
15 carriers and 12 air wings than from a force of 13 carriers and 
13 air wings, and at no increase in cost. 

Such a force structure would require sane change in the present 
mode of operation. Carriers would normally deploy with less than the 
maximum canplement of aircraft and additional aircraft would be flown 
to the carriers as needed. In effect, we would be treating the air- 
craft carrier as a forward floating air base, deploying the aircraft as 
the situation requires. It is this almost immediate operational avail- 
ability which gives the attack carrier forces their unique importance. 


a. Ships 

As shown on Tfeble 8, our attack carrier forces at end FY 1965 
included one nuclear powered carrier, the ENTERPRISE, seven FORRESTAL- 
class, three MIDWAY-class and five ESSEX-class carriers for a total of 
1 6. 

As I Indicated last year, we plan to modernize two ° f J*® _ 
MIDWAY-class carriers, the MIDWAY and the FDR, during the FY 9*9 
period (the third MIDWAY-class carrier, the CORAL SEA, has already 
been modernized). She MIDWAY was to have begun modernization Jaat 
November and was to rejoin the Fleet in FY 1968. tte TO R was scheduled 
to begin modernization in FY 1968 and rejoin the Fleet in FY 97 • 

To avoid major fluctuations in personnel and equipment, ve had 
planned to place the CORAL SEA in temporary reserve status when the new 
FORRESTAL-clas s carrier, the AMERICA, Joined the Fleet , 

retaining an ESSEX-class carrier in service until the MIDWAY phased out 
for modernization in November. However, because of the additional 
requirements for Vietnam, the CORAL SEA was retained in the active 
Fleet; and the start of work on the MIDWAY was deferred to this 
February, giving us a temporary force of l6 active CVAs during the 
Jun£^^nJLy period. Thereafter, a CVS temporarily diverted fraa ASW 
tasks will help support the Vietnam requirement. Thus, by the end 
of the current fiscal year, the CVA force will be down to the planned 
15 ships, plus one CVS functioning as a CVA. 
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In FY 1969 , a new FORRESTAL-claee carrier will Join the Fleet and 
one ESSEX -class carrier will be tranEferred to the ASW carrier force. 

By end FY 1970, all three MIDWAY-class carriers will be in the Fleet 
and the number of ESSEX -class carriers will be reduced to three. Thus, 
the CV A force by that time will consist of the ENTERPRISE and eight 
FORRESTAL-class, three MIDWAY-class and three ESSEX -class carriers. 

The cost of modernizing the MIDWAY and the FDR is estimated at 
$167 million. Their catapults, arresting gear and elevators will be 
strengthened to handle the heavy aircraft that will be caning into the 
Fleet in the latter part of the 1960 s . Since these aircraft will have 
much greater payload capabilities, the ordnance handling and storage 
facilities of these two ships will also be improved. Finally, the Naval 
Tactical Data System (NTDS) which is being introduced into the Fleet, 
will be incorporated on the two carriers. The NTDS more than doubles 
the number of aircraft that can be tracked and the number of intercepts 
that can be handled and provides a significant increase in ECCM capa- 
bilities. With these modifications, the MIDWAY and the FDR should be 
able to serve effectively for about another ten years after they rejoin 
the Fleet. 

To provide for the progressive modernization of the attack carrier 
force, we have included funds for the construction of a new nuclear- 
powered attack carrier in our FY 1967 request. When this ship is 
delivered to the Fleet, we will have ten large carriers and three of 
the MIDWAY-class. Now that we plan to retain a force of 15 carriers, 
two more new carriers will have to be provided, and these have been 
tentatively scheduled for the FY 1969 and FY 1971 programs. These, 
also, wculd be nuclear -powered. As these ships are delivered to the 
Fleet, the ESSEX -class carriers will be retired from the CVA force which 
would then consist of four nuclear -powered, eigit FORRESTAL-class and 
three MIDWAY-class carriers, for a total of 15 . 

b. Carrier Aircraft 

Approximately 80 percent of the total air complement of the attack 
carrier forces is currently organized into 15 carrier air wings; the 
remaining 20 percent is made up of aircraft used for combat readiness 
training. By the end of the current fiscal year, these units will total 
about 1,600 aircraft, as shown in the middle of the second page of 
Table 8. The decline in the total number of fighters after FY 1967 
reflects two factors — the reduction from 15 to 12 wings and, beginning 
in FY 1971* the substitution of the F-lUBs for other aircraft on less 
than a one -for -one basis. As I noted in previous years, the F-H1B 
promises a substantial increase in effectiveness over the F-4, the 
Navy’s current first-line fighter. By FY 1971 , the fighter force will 
consist of 21 squadrons (12 aircraft each) — three F-111E, ik F-4 and 
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four F-8. The F-8 squadrons are retained for the ESSEX -class carriers 
which cannot effectively operate the F-4s or F-lllBs . 

When the transition to the 12 carrier air wing force is canpleted, 
we will have 738 attack aircraft organized in 57 squadrons -- 12 
squadrons of A-6s (9 aircraft each) and 45 squadrons of A -4s and A-7s 
(l4 aircraft each). The heavy attack aircraft will be phased cwt of the 
force by FY 1972. 

In the reconnaissance/ECW area, a new aircraft, the EA-6B will be 
introduced into the force. It will be far more capable than the EA-1F 
which it will replace, especially in detecting and pinpointing the 
electronic emissions of SAM sites and in electronic Jamming. I will 
discuss this aircraft further in connection with the Navy’s aircraft 
procurement program. We will also continue the conversion of the A-5As 
to the RA-5C configuration for use on the FORRESTAL- class carriers. 

The RF-8 s will continue to be used on the ESSEX -class and MIDWAY -class 
carriers . 

For Fleet early warning, we will complete the procurement of the 
E-2A in FY 19 66 . As I noted last year, we have encountered seme difficulties 
with the electronic subsystems of this aircraft but we now believe that 
these problems can be solved. Twelve of the older E-IBs will be retained 
in the force to complement the E-2As , and funds have been included in 
the FY 1967 Budget to extend the lives of the older aircraft. 

2. ASW-Surveil lance and Ocean Patrol Forces 

last year I pointed out that the preliminary findings of a Navy 
study indicated that we were, generally, in better shape with regard 
to the submarine threat than we had previously thought, but that a 
continued high level of ASW research and develojment would be needed 
to hedge against the possibility of a more sophisticated threat in the 
future. 

a. ASW Carriers (CVS) 

At the end of FY 1965 , we had nine ESSEX -cIbbs CVSs, all but one of 
which had "angled 1 ' decks. The one "straight deck" carrier is less 
capable than the others and, because of the adequacy of our overall ASW 
capability, we have decided to phase it out of the force during the 
current fiscal year, with a reduction in annual operating costs of about 
$22 million. This will leave ei^ht CVSs in the Fleet, four for the 
Atlantic and four for the Pacific, plus one training carrier in the 
Atlantic . (Four additional CVSs in the Reserve Fleet could be made 
available if required. ) I believe thie force, together with the many 
other elements of the ASW forces, will be sufficient to carry out the 
missions assigned to the CVSs. In this connection, we plan to provide 
a force of 45 new ASW helicopters (SH-3A/D) for the attack carriers 
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In order to help support five attack carriers off Vietnam, ve are, 

T noted temporarily deploying one of the Atlantic -baaed CVSe, the 

~2*E t£XL£Z£: ^airTc^P 2 being^retained 
TZ active till ? thSs giving us the capability to operate the carrier 
as a CVS on short notice. 

As shown on Table 8, the ASW carrier forces will continue to be 
equipped with both fixed-wing aircraft pfi^er 

in the Naval Reserve, 
b. Attack Submarine Forces 

Bv the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine force , excluding 
POLARIS, will 

some slippage . However, by end B»J Qf the attack 

“L K tate e « ^establishment and maintenance of submarine barriers 
submarine force ar , , apt*— ■D owered. submarines 

and forward area /^^^l^tanthariiers while conventionally powered 

SSITSUS 1 : fo^e^ea^rl^er: “ S and 

the United Kingian. 

Our continuing study of the ASW problem indi . 
about 6k first class SSHs will ^ L 19 g 5 ^ of ^jch, the THRESHER, 

{LTSStf ^oTci-pS refines ^ W * SSf 

« not deemed suitable 
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for forward barrier operations Xeaving UT^vambia for that^sion. 
sl SSNs were ^propose to 

11 SSNs to be funded in FI 19W** Jq and one ^ ^ 1969 . Ibis 

start five SSNs in FY ^I'/^'ft flrst-class SSNs by FY 19T2, P^ 
program will give us a to ^ 1 together with the conventionally 

four other SSNs vhich could Jt^OTS If our continuing study of the 

S'" 1 ^ reveal^that^additional SSNs are retired, the five- 
a-year program coild be continued. 

Sonar improvements will be made Monfto°bring th^up tftte"' 

stendard° r 0 f^the°iatest^SSNs^ r A^t >33 *" 

Sn 1967 Budget to start this program. 



c . Destroyer Escorts 


By the end of the current fiscal TARTAR missile, 

escorts in the Fleet, including Fleet in FY 1967, 

TWO more DSGs, now under ‘°“^ Ct ^ n ; da }tlon, ve will have 16 DERs 
thereby couplet ing -a'being retained for use in Scwtheast 

with the Fleet, 11 of which are bei g ce mission. These ships are 
£sie for the coastal search an ' since they have excellent 

ideally suited for long endurance, and yet are small 

^ 1 ro t L°vi g :?:Tn e reWely shallow waters. 

last year I stated that va planned tojtart-nstrucWon^ about 

10 new destroyer f ea = h 1967 Budget for 10 DEs. Beginning 

million has been included in t p rogra m, all of the destroyer 

with the ships funded in the FY 1, ul pL a ^rtth the new SQS-26 sonar, a 
escorts now being built will b * .rin^detection. Most of the earlier 
highly effective system for sub^n total of 160 ships in 

DEs and a large number of CDs, SjWj “ ^ 60nar . This improvement 

si s 

«* •“ “* “ 

to inclS in the FY 1967 ^dget request. 
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A slippage in the SQS-26 sonar production schedule will delay the 
rate of delivery of new destroyer escorts, hut by the end of FY 1971 
we will be back on schedule with 73 DEs in the Fleet, plus six DEGs. 

3y that time all of the DERs will have been phased out of the active 
Fleet, most of them in FY 1968; on the assumption that ccdbat opera- 
tions in Vietnam cease by 3° June 1967 . 

We also plan to continue our program to Improve the ASW capabili- 
ties of 13 DD-931 class destroyers, all of which are less than ten 
years old. These ships will be provided with ASROC (including the 
Underwater Battery Fire Control System), improved communications 
equipment, a new variable depth sonar and improved ECM capabilities, 
plus certain minor structural modifications — at a cost of about $12 
million each. With these improvements, the DD-931 class destroyers 
will be comparable to and, in seme ways, even better in the ASW role 
than the DEs we are now building at a cost of about $29 million each. 
Five conversions were funded in FY 1966 . Five mare are included in the 
FY 1967 Budget (at a total cost of $63 million) and the last three are 
scheduled for the FY 1968 program. As was the case last year, we will 
continue to retain a number of DDs in the active Fleet beyond their 
scheduled retirement dates in order to increase significantly our 
escort capabilities at a small increase in program costs. 

In addition to the forces specifically identified with the ASW 
surveillance and ocean control mission, there will also be l 8 l other 
destroyer types in the active Fleet by the end of the current fiscal 
year, as shown in Table 8 under the heading "Multi-Purpose Ships." 

We also have 38 destroyer types in the Naval Reserve Training Fleet. 
These ships are kept in operating condition by partially manning them 
with active duty Navy personnel, the balance of the crews being drawn 
from the Naval Reserve. Another 51 ships could probably be activated 
in an "as is" condition frem the Category B Reserve Fleet within M+2 
months and another 109 frem Categories B and C by perhaps M+3 months 
and, of course, our Allies have several hundred destroyer type ships. 
Thus, the total number available to the Allied forces wculd be quite 
large, even in the first months of a war. 

d. Small Patrol Ships 

The programs authorized through FY 1966 will provide a total of 
33 small patrol craft by FY 1969 as' shown on Table 8 . No further 
increases in these types of vessels are being proposed. However, as 
I indicated in my appearance before this Canmittee in August, we 
have greatly increased the procurement of the smaller SWIFT craft 
which are not included in the Snail Patrol Ship category. In addition 
to the 20 financed from the FY 1965 Supplemental, 30 more have been 



financed by reprogramming available FY 1966 
in the August Amendment to the FY 1966 Budget 

at a cost of approximately $19 million. These craft are designed for 
very close-in coastal search and surveillance and most of them are 
earmarked for Southeast Asia. 


In addition, as I noted earlier, ve are procuring 120 river patrol 
craft (small water jet boats) for use in South Vietnam, financed by 
reprogramming about $9 million of available funds. Ve are also testing 
three air cushion vehicles in South Vietnam. 


Patrol Aircraft 


As I indicated last year, we plan to maintain a force of 30 squadrons 

of ASV patrol aircraft, three squadrons of seaplanes (SP-5s) and 27 

- - ‘ ' ~~ -- J « ■*- ' t>,. T7V all of 


the SP-2s will be replaced by P- 
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Beginning with the FI lyoo Duy, we pxan uwu an nc* — - 

will be equipped with a new avionics system (A -NEW) at a cost of about 
$1 million per aircraft. This system will greatly improve the effec- 
tiveness of the P-3 by increasing its capability to utilize information 
from either existing or new sensors and by ^^^jatjh^mOT^fully the 
data analysis and correlation operations. ^"3s 

will be equipped with the new avionics system by FY 1972. The effective- 
ness of these and other ASW aircraft will be increased further in 
FY 1969-70 by the installation of a periscope detection radar and the 
use of directional JEZEBEL sonobuoys, both of which are now under 
development . 


The patrol aircraft squadrons in the Naval Reserve will be 
modernized by replacing the earlier SP-2s with the later models as they 
are released from the active forces. 
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3. Multi-Purpose Ships 

On -table 8, under the heading "Multi-Purpoae Ships," we have 
grouped those ships which possess capabilities for both 
ZLrrar* ond Fleet air defense. There will be 265 such ships in the 
neeHt^he end of the current fiscal year, the bull, of them destroyer 
tvnes Sixty-fcrur of them will have a guided missile capability -- 
l^cruisers (one nuclear powered), 29 frigates (two me lear powered) 
and ^ destroyers - a net increase of one guided missile ship during 

nr 1967- 

last year I described the four part program which we were under- 
taking to improve the air defense capabilities of the Fleet, (l) 
tS TARTAE-lERRIJS-TAIXfi "Get Well” Program, designed to = orr *=* 
deficiencies in missile ships already built or under construction 
(2) the SAM (Surface-to-Air Missile) Improvement Program, designed to 
develop a new and more effective ’’Standardized missile for use on 
both the TARTAR and TERRIER launchers and to provide 

tion o' other improvements in these systems; (3) the Advanced Surrace 
Us.K) designed to provide Fleet air defense for the 

missile ships. 

-TrtT- tv><m "Get Well” program has been substantially ccxnpleted. 

Necessary^ hardware" is S^ procSref and installed, £e SAM Improve- 
ment Program is now v^dervay. medlm and^lf extended 

higher reliability, faster reaction time, an improved high altitude 
and multiple -target capability, and easier maintainability. 

last year, in view of the difficulties experienced with the TARTAR- 
KRRm-TA^S Systems, it appeared that we should take a c^p ate y 

“'T "rJSSSTii .s ~ 

5L -as ss SSiHs 

Surface Missile System, which is still in a study ana anary ^ 
would not be available for introduction into the Fleet until abour 

197^-75 • 
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Accordingly, we are confronted with the problem of what to do in 
the interim K is possible that the Soviets might be able to Improve 
their attack capabilities against naval forces prior to 1975- 1“ that 

case, seme further improvements would be needed in the 
defense capabilities. Also, the Navy has concluded that by adopting 
an evolutionary , '-building block" approach to the de J^cantlT 
system for the near term, new ships can be provided with a significantly 
more effective surface-to-air missile capability than is now availabl . 

We therefore, now propose to start two new guided missile destroyers 
iI’fy 1067 at a cost of about $81 million for the lead ship and about 
$61 million for the follow-on ship, for a total of about $ll5 million. 
These twl new DDGs will release two less capable DDGs, now assigned to 
Carrier Task Force Defense, for use with amphibious groups or convoys. 
This not only reduces our requirement for new DEs, but also increases 
our overall air defense capability. We are leaving open thedecision 
on the construction of additional DDGs in later years pending further 
study of our requirements. 

The DDGs, proposed for the FY 196? program, would be significantly 
more capable than ?he present DDGs, especially in an environment 
Moreover, sufficient space would be provided on these sh: 
growth as better electronic equipment beccmes available. Initially, 
these ships will use the TARTAR D, a modified system J search 

STANDARD missile, an improved new fire control ™dar^the^ latest se arch 
radar, and a new digital data handling system. In addition, these snips 
would be equipped with the Navy Tactical Data System, the variable 
depth sonar and the SQS-26 sonar, thus providing them a first-class 
ASW capability. 

In addition to these two new ships, we would also continue the 
Guided Missile Modernization/Conversion Program which I d «cribed to 
you last year. Under this program, four erulwrt and i8 frig*' tes 

would be converted or modernized during the FY ^ “7 ^hree’of these 

total cost of about $600 million. As shown on Tfcble 9, three of these 
ships were included in the 1966 program and funds are included ^ the 
w 1067 Budget for six more (one cruiser and five frigates). During 
the period of actual conversion/modernization, these ships are rm> 
considered operationally deployable, which accounts for the slight 
decline in guided missile ships in the FY 1968-70 period, a8 
on Tfeble 8. When this program is completed and the tvonewDDGsa 
delivered we will have a total of 75 guided missile ships in the 
Fleet, including the six DEGs which I discussed earlier in connection 
with the ASW forces. 

We are also studying the feasibility of providing a "close in" 
defense system for combat ships to augment their existing air defense 
capability. Die Navy has been experimenting with a short range 
ship -based vision of the air-to-air SPARROW missile and preliminary 
test and evaluation has produced encouraging results. This system 
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could be developed quickly , using existing hardware and possibly sane 
components from the Army’s MAULER system. The SEA SPARROW air defense 
system could also be installed on amphibious ships and auxiliaries 
which at the present time generally have only gun defense agiinst air 
attack. Presently, $8 million has been included in the FY 1967 Budget 
for development of this Point Defense Surface Missile System (FDSMS). 

Ihe program for other multi-purpose canbat ships is substantially 
the same as the one I presented last year. The principal difference 
is that we are retaining in the Fleet througi FY 1969 six DDRs which 
received FRAM II modernization in 1960-61. These six ships are in 
good operating condition and can be used in a variety of missions, 
including escort duty, during the FY 1968-70 period when a relatively 
large number of SAM ships will be in conversion or modernization and 
the DE force will still be building up. 

h . Amphibious Assault Ships 

Two years ago I presented a program designed to provide a modern- 
ised (20 knot) amphibious lift for 1-1/2 Marine Corps Division/Wing 
teams by FY 19T2 plus sufficient older ships to provide a slower lift 
for another half of a Division/Wing team. This program, as adjusted 
last year, involved the construction of 65 new ships during the FY 
1965 -60 period: five AGCs (Amphibious Force Flagship), seven AKAs 

(Attack Cargo Ship), seven LFDs (Amphibious Transport Dock), f°ur 
LFHs (Helicopter Assault Ship), 12 I£Ds (landing Slip Dock I and 3C 
I£Ts (Landing Ship Tank). Our goal was to build toward a capability 
to land about one-third of the assault troops by helicopter, one-third 
by amphibian vehicles and one-third by either helicopter or landing 
craft, whatever the specific situation might dictate. 

How-ver, further study of this program has convinced us that 
seme modification is desirable. As presently designed, the LPH does 
not provide for beach landing craft. Thus, if a vertical envelopment 
operation is not feasible, because of weather or other factors, the 
troops on board have no method of getting ashore except by borrowing 
boets fran other ships of the task force. In addition, the Navy is 
considering the desirability of placing sane fixed-wing 
the LPH to give it sane air support capability when operating alone in 
areas where the air threat is not great enough to Justify the presence 
of an attack carrier. Finally, the Navy is now investigating the 
possibility of designing a multi-purpose amphibious ship which could 
combine the features of the LPH, the LFD, the LSD, and possibly of 
the AKA. Accordingly, we have rescheduled the entire program, first, 
to provide time to develop a new ship design and, second to accelerate 
the construction of LSTs which are now in short supply. (To meet the 
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inmediate requirement for Vietnam, 17 ISTs have been ^activated 
frcm the reserve fleet and 11 ISTs now In commission but held i 
reserve are being brou^it to full active status . ) 

We have also dropped one AGC free the program and deferred 
. - py 1067 +0 FY 196s* Two AGCs have already been funded, 

one^vlll^b^ 3 used^ln the Miotic and the other in the Pacific Since 
the third is not required until the first of these s^ ps 

overhauled, its construction ^ deferred ^ 

believe that ve can operate effect- *e_y * >4 . 

^d the fourth, originally scheduled to be funded in FY 1968, has 

been dropped frcm the program. 

Under the program now proposed, 12 
FY 1067 at a cost of $306 million (11 ISTs and one LSD), 26 ship 
are icheduled for H ^ 68-69 (-e AK^en gj. ^"ding 
Z%£) -- & costing about $ 1.2 billion. 

AS I noted last- year : ve ar« J^-tivating f- "fi« 
ships frcm the reserve fleet during ” , , ( XFS). 

Shins. Rocket (LSMRl «nd °"= Inshore Fire Suooort Ship K±**±. 




at to provide 

“e"hip"to-shorrfirrsu^rt'required under present conditions. 

5. Mine Warfare Forces 

The mine warfare forces and construction program proposed ■ the 

FY 1967-71 period are essentisllytheseme at a 

year. Five new minesweepers (MSO) will be “ 1968 whlch 

ships by FY 19T2. 
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We are now accelerating the helicopter minesweeping program 
which I mentioned last year and have begun procurement of the sweep 
equipment. We plan to provide this emergency minesweeping “pahrlrty 
for about 70 Marine Corps vertical assault helicopters (CH-53AS ). 
During FI 1967 we prooose to reconfigure 18 of these helicopters 

the sweep equipment. The equipment will be stowed aboard 
the helicopter assault carriers where it can be quickly installed in 
the aircraft as needed. Hi is element of the minesueeping program 
Win Sve us, at a total cost of only about $12 million during the 
FY 1967-71 period, a significantly augmented capability to sweep 
less sophisticated mines which might otherwise delay the landing of 
an amphibious force. 

We also tentatively plan to procure six more helicopters with 
this emergency sweep capability for use aboard the two mine counter- 
measure' support ships n£ planned for H 19*9 

Procurement of the helicopters, at a total cost of about $9 million 
is scheduled for FT 1970-71* 


The FI 1967 cost of the helicopter mine sweeping program is 
estimated at $3*^ million. 

6. Logistical, Operational Support aid Direct Support Ships 


We presently plan on a force of about l6B logistical and opera- 
tional support ships at the end of the current xiscal 
more than scheduled a year ago. Because of incr *“ i” 9 -- “o 
related to Southeast Asia, we have activated eight ships 
ammunition ships (AE), one oiler (AO), one hospital ship (AH), three 
gasoline tankers (AOG) and one landing craft repair ship (ARL). 
Another repair ship (AR), previously scheduled to be deactiva 
this year is being retained temporarily for use in Southeast Asia. 

A number of other changes not related to Vietnam are ej-sobelng ™de. 
These include the transfer of one more icebreaier to the Coast Guard 
end the retirement of an unseaworthy cable layer (ARC) and two 
salvage lifting craft. 


In FI 1967 , we will receive a new fast 
new construction and retire an older stores 
fleet oilers (AO) and transfer the last two 
Coast Guard. 


ccnbat stores ship fran 
ship (AF), retire two 
Navy icebreakers to the 
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For the future, I believe that the number of these fleet support 
ships can be reduced as faster and larger ships are constructed and 
delivered. last year we had tentatively scheduled the construction 
of lb ships in FY 1967. However, with all icebreakers being trans- 
ferred to Coast Guard jurisdiction, the one scheduled for construction 
in the Ff 1967 program has been dropped. We also have **terre* Procure- 
ment of two auxiliary tugs (ATAs ) and a fast canbat support ship (AOE) 
„ n+i1 yy 1068 A hydrofoil countermeasures ship {AWS) has been 
deferred to permit completion of the testing of the ezper^en^d. version. 
Construction of a small replenishment tanXer has been rescheduled 
for the FY 1970 program. 

Accordingly, the FY 1967 program now includes eight fleet support 
ships: two ammunition, one c cm cat stores, two replenishment fleet 

oilers, two salvage tugs and one fleet ocean tug. Over the entire 
FY 1967-71 period we have tentatively scheduled theconstractlonofeo 
fleet support ships - at a total cost of approximately $1.U billion. 

7. Other Navy Aircraft 

AS shown on Thhle 8, the Navy will gradually reduce the number 
of Fleet Tactical Support Aircraft from 8l to about 75 during the 
FY 1067-71 period, as more capable aircraft enter the force- ™ e 
force presently consists of 31 heavy transports, 14 medium transports 
and 36 "carrier on-board delivery aircraft used to deliver high 
priority items directly to the carrier forces. We will continue our 
program for modernizing the "carrier on-board delivery aircraft force, 
replacing 36 of the older C-ls in the Fleet Tactical Support Squadrons 
^?h 30 of the more capable C-2s. Each of the 15 CVAs and eight CVSs 
"ll continue to have Se C-l directly assigned to it. (These air- 
craft are covered in the Other Support Aircraft Category. I 

The number of Fleet Support, Other Support, and l-lioailc Support 
aircraft will gradually be reduced in the future when the °l<* r 
Xess suitable Tircraft are replaced in the inventory by newer, more 
effective models. 

8. Marine Corps Forces 

During the FY 1966-67 period Marine Corps active duty strength 
will b^increased to about 278,000, compared with 190,000 at the end 
FY 1965. 

Shown on Table 10 are the Marine Corps forces programmed for the 
FY 1967-71 period. As I noted earlier, one division has been added as 
part of the temporary Vietnam augmentation. To support the additional 
division we have added a tank battalion, a HAWK battalion and an amphib- 
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ious tractor battalion. Based on the FY 1966-67 budget assumption, all 
of these additional units would automatically phase out of the force 
at the end of FY 1967 , as shown on Table 10. The reserve division/aircraft 
wing team, as I pointed out earlier, is being provided additional personnel 
to increase its readiness for quick deployment. 


At the end of the current fiscal year, the three active Marine 
aircraft vings will have about 1,202 ccmbat and ccxnbat support air- 
craft, as shown on Table 10. (The aircraft for the reserve air wing 
are shown together with the Navy's reserve aircraft on Table 11.) 

The 15 fighter squadrons in these three vings will have a total of 225 
operational aircraft, except for FY 1^66. The dip in FY i 960 is 
caused by anticipated attrition in Vietnam. By end FY 19°9j *11 of 
the older fighters will have been replaced by F-4s armed with SIDE- 
VXriDER and SPARROW air-to-air missiles. 

The Marine Corps attack aircraft capability will continue to be 
improved with throe squadrons of all weather A -6 aircraft, replacing 
a like number of squadrons of visual attack A-4s. 

Although the number of reconnaissance and countermeasure aircraft 
remains at 54, beginning in late FY 19*8 a new and much more effective 


The next category, Tactical Air Control (TAC), is comprised of 
trainer type aircraft. Because they can carry an observer, these 
aircraft are effective in locating and spotting targets. In FY 1967 
ve will introduce a version of the A-4E for this mission and by the 
end of the decade, the entire force will be equipped with this aircraft. 

The tanker -transport forces are about the same as I presented last 
year. With respect to helicopters, two temporary transport squadrons 
will be added in FY 1967 , and beginning in that year the older CH-37s 
and UH-S^s will be replaced with new CK-53 e and CH-46s at a faster 
rate than contemplated last year in order to meet Southeast Asia 
deployment requirements, provide for combat attrition in Vietnam and 
free additional aircraft to equip the reserve aircraft wing. To 
provide for the higher training lead, 48 helicopters (two squadrons) 
will be diverted temporarily frcci the reserve forces in FY 1966-67 . 

The increase in the number of light helicopter/observation aircraft 
in FY 1967 reflects the activation of two new squadrons to support 
the* Southeast Asia deployments one the introduction of the OV-IO. 



Die 0V-10 is the count erinsurgency/ligit armed reconnaissance aircraft 
(COIN/lARA) vhich we propose to buy for Marine Corps and Air Force 
needs. Finally, the number of readiness training aircraft will be 
increased in FY 1967 to support the higher training load. 

9 . Navy and Marine Corps Reserve Forces 

As shown on Table 11, the Navy will maintain in full operational 
readiness a total of 50 reserve training ships through FY 1968 — 38 
destroyer types and 12 mine warfare vessels. As more modern ships 
become available from the active forces, some of the older ships will 
be phased out, and in FY 1971 the number of minesweepers will be 
increased from 12 to 17, all of the more modern type. 

In addition, as shewn at the bottom of the table, the Navy also 
maintains a large number of ships in the Category B and Category C 
Reserve Fleets. Unfortunately, the physical condition of many of 
these ships is such that only a portion of the force is useable at all, 
and then only after extensive overhaul and modernization. Accordingly, 
the Navy is making a complete survey of the ships in the Reserve Fleet 
and has already identified seme which have no future usefulness. 

These ships are being scrapped or otherwise disposed of and the 
number maintained in the Navy Reserve Fleet is being reduced accord- 
ingly. The same situation exists with regard to the vessels maintained 
for the Navy by the Maritime Commission. As shown on Table 11, many 
of these ships have already been deleted from the Navy Retention List 
and some further deletions will be made during the current fiscal 
year. The ships in this category are mostly non-combatant vessels. 

In addition to these naval vessels, the Maritime Canmission also 
maintains a reserve fleet of merchant ships. I will discuss the avail- 
ability of these ships in connection with the Airlift and Sealift 
program . 

The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve air units are scheduled to 
be equipped with about 900 aircraft over the FY 1968-71 period. The 
principal changes involve the addition of approximately 150 helicopters 
for the Marine Corps Reserve aircraft wing and the reduction of air- 
craft in the Search Unit category. We had planned aberut 120 S-2s for 
the reserve forces in order to provide two squadrons each for six CVSs 
in the Reserve Fleet. Inasmuch as two of these carriers have limited 
usefulness because of their present materiel condition and the length 
of time required to restore them for active service, it was decided 
not to provide reserve aircraft squadrons for them. Accordingly, 
only eight squadrons are needed for the remaining four carriers and 
the number of S-2s planned for the reserve forces has been reduced 
to 80 . 
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All of the fighters and about one -third of the attack aircraft 
are earmarked for the Marine Corps Reserve’s aircraft wing. The 
balance of the attack aircraft are for the carrier forces. 

10. Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

Shown on Table 12 are the Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procure- 
ment Programs. To continue the modernization of the 

Tar canbat attrition in Vietnam, ve now propose to increase the FY-Lyoo 
procurement program to a total of 1,129 aircraft and buy another 620 
aircraft in FY 1967. You may recall that when I appeared before thi 
Committee last August, I stated that we are planning to increase air- 
craft production rates by using sane of the funds provided in the 
FY 1966 Amendment for advanced procurement of long Irad-ttoeaircraft 
components . In effect, therefore, we have already startedthe procure- 
ment of these additional aircraft; and the funds required to complete 
this financing are included in the FY 1966 Supplemental request, raising 
the total for this year to $2,231 million. The proposed FY 1967 air- 
craft procurement program would cost $900 million. 

In the fighter category, we have increased the FY 1966 buy from 
all to 160 aircraft. Procurement of F-ts in FY 1966 will total 156 (66 
more than planned a year ago). Based on current planning aasu^tions 
and force build-up schedules, the final procurement of ' 76 F-Us for the 
Navy and Marine Corps will not have to be made until FY 19°o. 

A b I noted last year, we encountered a number of problems in the 
development of the PHOENIX missile and the airborne missile control 
system for the F-111B. These problems have not as yet been fully 
resolved and sane delay in the program appears inevitable. As a 
result, ve have had to slip the aircraft production program by one 
year. Procurement of the first operational quantity of the F-111B 
Is now scheduled in FY 1968 instead of FY 19°T* 

In order to provide for attrition in Vietnam and continue the 
modernization of the Navy and Marine Corps Jjtaefc f ™***>™ 
propose to buy 315 attack-type aircraft in FY 1966(101 more than 
planned last year), and another 230 such airc f ?“ luaea 
In the FY 1966 program are k6 A-kEs financed in the f^ 1 ®*^** 
Although the last procurement of these aircraft was made in FY 19M, 
STSSe, a trainer version of the A-UE (which I will discuss later), 
is still in production. 

last year we had planned to complete the procurement of the A-6A 
over the FY 1966-68 period, and 7*» aircraft were included in the FY 1966 
Budget. We now propose to increase our FY i|66 procurement to^2- 
tootter 66 aircraft are programmed for FY 1968-69 in order to provide 
for Marine canbat readiness training. 
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The FY 1966 procurement of A-TAs will be increased by IT aircraft 
over the number planned last year, for a new total of 157. Another 
230 aircraft will be procured in FY 1967 and additional aircraft in 
later years. 

As shown on the table, we propose to make the first procurement 
of 100 OV-lOs (COIN -LARA) for the Marine Corps in FY 1967 . 

As I noted earlier, we propose to initiate in FY 1966 “the develop- 
ment of a new electronic countermeasure aircraft, the EA- 6 B. We 
propose to buy the first 13 aircraft this year, tentatively planning 
on 53 more in FY 1968 and the final 19 in FY 19^9 * 

I pointed out last year that we had encountered difficulties in 
the development of the radar for the E-2A fleet early warning aircraft. 
Altho ugh these problems have been overcome to same extent, ve do not 
now plan to buy any more of these aircraft, beyond the ten funded in 
FY 1966. Sufficient aircraft will be available to provide four for 
each of the 12 attack carrier wings . 

The FY 1966 procurement of S-2E ASW carrier search aircraft will 
be reduced fran 36 to 24, reflecting the reduction of one CVS. We 
have added another 20 SK-3A helicopters in FY 1968 to complete the 
reauirement for the 45 ASW helicopters to be used on the attack 
carriers . 
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The helicopter program is essentially the same as I presented 
last year except that ve have increased the number to be procured in 
FY 1966 - 67 , partly to provide for attrition in Vietnam and partly to 
release more helicopters to the Marine Corps Reserve aircraft wing. 

We now plan to buy 258 CH-46AS in FY 1966-67 ccxnpared with the previously 
planned 190, and 86 CH-53AS compared with the previously planned 64. 

Our request Includes sufficient funds to install the new Integrated 
Helicopter Avionics System (IRAS) or. 177 of the CH-46s. This avionics 
system permits precise all -weather operations, including close 
formation tactics. 

Twelve, instead of six, C-2As will be procured in FY 19^7 and nine 
more in FY 1968 in order to provide an operating force of 30 aircraft 
for the Fleet Support Squadrons. 
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To provide for increased pilot training in support of the Vietnam 
operation and free sane mare A-^s for the operating forces, ve are 
increasing our FY 19 66 procurement of the TA-^E, free the 73 originally 
planned to 130. These additional IA-4 Es will be assigned to the 
Canbat Readiness Air Wings (CRAVJs) and to the Maxines. 


11. Other Navy Procurement 


3he Navy's logistics objective for FY 1967 is essentially the 
S Am^ pr Inst ye^j^ namely, "to acquire sufficient stocks to support 
can-ba t consumption with an average of tvo- 
thirds of the force committed." More specifically, ve propose to 


provide ship fills of combat consumption for the active 

Fleet high-readiness reserve ships ( Category ALPHA ) . In 

addition, ve propose to provide ship fills, plu^flHHBB canbat 
consumption for one-third of the other selected reserve (Category 
BRAVO) ships. Anti-aircraft missile requirements are based on our 
estimates of the number of enemy aircraft that might have to be 


engaged. 



To achieve these materiel objectives and provide far canbat 
consumption in Southeast Asia through FY 1967, ve are requesting 
about $1,832.3 million for Navy missiles, ordnance, ammunition and 
other combat consumables; $47^-3 million in the FY 1966 Supplemental, 
and $1,358.0 million in the FY 196 ? Budget. With this Supplemental, 
the amount provided for FY 1966 vcruld total $1,192*4 million compared 
with $679.4 million for FY 19^5 • 


The largest increases, canpared with last year, are in air-to- 
ground ordnance, reflecting the consumption requirements inSoutheast 
Asia and the expanded logistics objectives. For example , 

BULLFUP B missiles have been added to the FY 1966 program and the 
total number of MK-82 banbs to be p rocured h as been i ncreased to 258,000. 
Included in the FY 19 oT program and 




Accordingly, ve are nov reviewing the DASH requirement in relation 
to the cost and effectiveness of alternative systems, such as ASROC 
or a manned helicopter. Die proposed FY 19^7 procurement will he 
sufficient to cover the production lead time until this study is 
completed, and if the continued use of DAJ3H is indicated, we will still 
have ample time to provide for additional production. 

As I pointed out in previous yearB, one of our most pressing 
needs in the ASV area is more modern torpedoes . Last year we requested 
funds to buy 3,500 of the MK-46 lightweight ASW torpedo. This torpedo 
is much more effective against high speed, deep diving, nuclear- 
powered submarines than the MK-Mj. which it is replacing; and it can 
be launched by surface ships (tubes and ASROC) and by aircraft (he^^^ 
copters and fixed-wing). For FT 1967 , ve propose to buy another m 
of these torpedoes at a cost of $137 million. 

The first increment torpedoes for operational evalua- 

tion was funded in FT 1 966 . This is primarily a submarine launched, 
wire guided, long range, high speed, acoustic honing ^torpedo for use 
against deep diving, fast, evasive nuclear submarines. It pranises 
to be much more effective against such targets than the current MK-37 • 

In order to keep the production line open during operational evaluation 
of the fi rst WBtorped^g^ve^v ill begin procm-ement toward our inventory 
objective a buy in FI 19^7 « 

We have included funds in our FY 1967 , Budget for the procurement 
of 50 mobile torpedo targets for use in the evaluation program. The 
speed, weight and operating depth of the MK-48 torpedo is such as to 
preclude the safe use of submarines as targets. 

Funds are included in the FY 19^7 Budget for sono - 

buoys to replace peacetime training consumption and^m^H JEZEBEL 
sonobuoys for both training consumption and additions to inventory. 

These are the same procurement levels funded in FY 1966 . Finally, 
the FY 1967 Budget provides for the continued procurement of 3" and 
5" shells and 5" rockets to replace consumption in Southeast Asia and 
to continue the build-up of our stocks of these rounds, 

12. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces is to 
provide sufficient materiel to equip five divisions and sustain a force 
of four divisions in combat for six calendar months with five-sixths 
of the force cccmitted. This works cut to a total of 20 division 
months of combat consumption, of which four months are computed at 
assault rates (i.e., double the normal rate of combat consumption). 
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Petr the Marine Carps aircraft wings, we are providing equipment for 
four wings (one reserve) and sufficient materiel to support four wings 
in canbat far six months with two-thirds of the farce canmitted, for 
a total of 16 wing monthB or an estimated 47,000 canbat sorties. 

A total of $791 million is now estimated for Marine Carps pro- 
curement in FY 1966, of which $517 million is included in the Supple- 
mental request. Par FY 1967, $288 million is requested. A large 
portion ($338 million) of the additional funds requested for FY i960 
is for the procurement of ammunition and ordnance equipment . In 
FY 1967, we propose to procure about $130 million of such materiel. 

Ihe FY 1966 Supplemental includes about $60 million for the 
procurement of support vehicles and another $4l million is included in 
the FY 1967 Budget. She FY 1967 program includes about 1,360 1/4-ton, 
1,650 2-l/2-ton and 800 5-ton trucks. A large portion of the FY i960 Sup- 
plemental represents initial procur emen t for the new Marine Division* 

In the electronics category, the Marine Corps will buy, in FY 1967, 
a variety of radar, radio and other ccramuni cat ions and electronic gear, 
at a cost of $72 million, including equipment far the Marine Tactical 
Data System, the Field Surveillance Radar AN/PPS-6 (a single -man pack 
radar which replaces a five-man pack radar), Multi-Channel Terminal 
Equipment which addn additional capacity to existing radios, etc. 

An additional $43 million has been included in the FY 1966 Supplemental 
Budget for electronic gear. 

E. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

During the past year, we have continued our program of studies 
to determine the proper size and exposition of the tactical aircraft 
forces. Hie results of these studies, canbined with the impact of the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, are the source of several recccmendatians 
for change in the Air Force General Purpose Forces at this time. 

Recent operational experience in Southeast Asia m d knowledge 
gained from a number of practical test exercises conducted last year 
have convinced us that the capability of our tactical air forces to 
engage in sustained canbat over extended periods of time could be 
further improved. Our analysis and experience suggest that by adding 
additional ground equipment, maintenance personnel and spare parts, 
and by increasing the manber of crews per wing, we can raise average 
aircraft utilization rates from the present 25 hours per month to 40 
hours or more. For units engaged in canbat, this is equivalent to 
increasing the attack sortie generation rate by as much as 60 percent. 

For units engaged in rotational training in the United States, the 
increased utilization rate means that their task can be accanplished 
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with fewer aircraft, freeing a greater percentage for use in ccnibat. 

With more aircraft deployable, and with each aircraf * “ 

much as half again as many sorties, we will be » t)1 * “f 11 * relatively 

very significant increase in effective ccmbat airpover at a relatively 
modest increase in total operating costs. 

However, the full benefits of this program cannot be obtained 
until the higier manning levels have been actually ach * e ^* “ , * 

units have received the necessary additional spares and 
Exactly how many additional personnel and how much extra equipment can 
b^beneficially^ absorbed is still unclear and this will require further 
study before a final decision can be made. 

Experience in Southeast Asia has also demonstrated the need to 
increase our advanced flying training capability. Until Just recently, 
the Air Force has relied on the Ccmbat Crew Training Squadrons for 
this type of training. In FT 1965, example, about Ik percent of 
the operational fighter inventory was allocated thew squa vis. 

For the kind of sustained operation now planned for Southeast Asia, 
this allocation of resources cm not provide the number of trained 
crews required, and the Air Force has found it necessary to use aa : many 
as IT operational Tactical Air Command squadrons as Replacement Train- 
tL uni^ ^ougb these units are still available to meet known 
ccranitments and unforeseen contingencies, their 

increase yet further the combat crew training requirement. Therefore, 
ve are undertaking a program which will substantially increase e 

tor all the Mr Forue General Pu^ose 
Forces . Instead of one -eighth of the (^rational aircraft, about 
one-fifth will he allocated to this function in the future. 

1. Tactical Fighters 

As shown on Table 13, we are still programming a ta=U=tia *^-er 
force of 2b wings of 1,728 U.E. aircraft to be achieved by end FT 19&9 
and°maintained thereafter , essentially the same size force planned a 
year ago. 

However, there are a number of changes within the force structure 

and procurement programs ^t^ow^elieve^honld^^ ^ 

^asT^of ccmbat in Southeast Asia and the hi^er tempo of 
^ratio^s generally; (2) provide f« possible fut^corn^ttmion 
which we must now, in prudence, anticipate; (3 } 
essarv expansion of the training base; and (U) take advantage or 

opportunities to improve the operational effectiveness £«**»££ 

fSce. For the longer run, we want to obtain a better balance wM. in 
the overall fighter force between multi-purpose aircraft which, though 
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tactical air capabilities. 

AS shown on the Table, the number of “Tf^than 

will decline to 576 by the end of the attrition in Southeast 

planned last year, principally ^ause However, nine squadrons 

Asia. A further decline is antic 1 ^^^^^"^Ltained on a 
of Air National Guard F- 100s (f ^aircraft) * After FI 1967, 

folly ready status and could be qui kty 1 ® tll phase 

theF-100s will be transferred more ^ 

out of the active force completely in FX lyi • 

Last year ve plawied “ transferring the aircraft 

squadrons to one by the end ^“’opose to keep both 
to the Air National Guard in FX 19&7- «e now p opo 
squadrons in the active force through FI 1967- 

the 5 oT 

M-jar are - &r-£ aa 

2 additional SS1S2 the 

squadrons will be transfers t ^^ u ^^ , ving 0 f the F-105s are now 

«- »» - — • 

The F-4 has proven very effective in Soutteast Asia and^we propose 
to increase the size of the s t°yetr ° This would give us a 

ss: ss.tr= s»-s^ aSsr"- - 

would also build up the F-k component of the training oas 

Last year we were tentatively STtf : s^le 

wings although I cautioned at that ^ ^ that ^th the 210 air- 

on the site of the ultimate for • planned for SAC and the other 

craft force of dual-purpose FB 111 „ P B v,ould now program toward an 

force changes which I have £■“•“** aircraft for 

F-111A force of six win« a (72 U;E. aircraft^ach)^lus ^ 

available £t year ahd the first 

full ving by end FI 1968. 
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tional squadrons (l68 U.E. aircraft). 

tte presently proposed procurement schedule for Air Force tactical 
aircraft is shown on Table 14. 

A year ago, ^^’^“lrwan^d'tertatl^y placed on canpletlng 

- T : Ii i S5SS h^ s 

the^l^Ap^SmtlL LI; funds for the f£f 
except for lc£ Icad-t^ccmponcnts ^ 

Supplemental • Financing sme of «* long lead xm ^ 
«£££ ^rtfn^^duling the final huy of 32 
F-l+s for FY 1968- 

- v iili procurement schedule has been changed slightly t ran 
The F-im order to accommodate changes in the 

that forecasted a y - d f cision to procure a bomber version of the 
F-111B program and th_ decision P procure 11T F-lllAs. Tt\c 

~ + r w w we now propose to procure r 

aircraft. For FX l^of, we * * subseauent years has been 

sgy tr ■sur.srzs V"~ *» “ 

expanded readiness training and rotation base. 
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With respect to the A-7, we propose to procure seven of the Navy 
model this year for test and modification to Air Force requirements. 

Funds have been included in the FY 19^6 Supplemental request for this 
purpose and for additional production tooling. Funds will also be 
needed in FY 1967 to develop an afterburner for thrust augmentation 
to improve the A-7 'b take-off characteristics frem land bases. (In 
carrier based operations adequate take -off performance is assured by 
the combination of catapults and the speed of the carrier steaming 
into the wind. ) Although the Marine Corps has catapults for its 
expeditionary land bases, they are currently considering whether 
this afterburner would also be desirable for their A-7s« For FY 1967* 

99 A-7s have been included for the Air Force. The procurement 
schedule for future years, shown on Table 14, should be considered 
tentative since, as I noted earlier, we have not fully determined the 
future composition of the force. 

2. Interceptor Fighters 

last year, we planned on phasing down the F-102s to 98 aircraft 
by end FY 1966 and on retiring all of them by end FY 1969. We now 
propose to retain one additional squadron (33 U.E. aircraft) at Clark 
Air Base in the Riilippines through FY 19^7 . 

3. Tactical Bombers 

The two B-57 squadrons (48 U.E. aircraft) that we are holding in the 
force for use in Vietnam are tentatively scheduled to be phased cut 
after FY 19^7* 

4. Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

The size of the tactical reconnaissance force presently scheduled 
for the FY 1967-71 period is essentially the same as recanmended a year 
ago, with the force to consist eventually of 20 squadrons of RF-4C and 
RF-101 aircraft. However, anticipated attrition in Vietnam, together 
with increased training requirements, is expected to reduce the number 
of RF-lOls available for the operating forces. Ihis shortfall will be 
made up, initially, by retaining more of the RB-66s and, eventually, 
by additional RF-4s from new production. 

Another 42 RF-4s have been added to the FY 19^7 program and 23 
more in FY 1968. As these aircraft are delivered, the RB-66s will be 
phased out and the RF-4 force will be built up to its full, planned 
strength of 288 U.E. aircraft by end FY 1969* 

As a possible future replacement for the presently planned recon- 
naissance aircraft, we now propose to develop a reconnaissance version 
of the F-rn - Oh is developnent will be designed to minimize the number 
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of changes In the aircraft's present configuration and is estimated to 
cost $50 million, of which $12.5 million is to be reprogrammed fran 
available funds in FY 1 966 and $12.5 million is requested in the FY 1967 
Budget. No production decision on this aircraft is required at this 
time. 

5. Tactical Air Control System (TACS) 

Die Tactical Air Control System provides the command and control 
capability for the tactical air commander in field operations. As 
shown on Tfeble 13, the Air Force presently has four squadrons (30 U.E. 
aircraft each) of 0-1 aircraft, engaged in forward air control, recon- 
naissance and surveil lance, all in South Vietnam. These aircraft were 
transferred from the Army, beginning in FY 1964, and are now used 
principally in locating, fixing and marking targets. We now propose 
to procure 157 of the more capable 0V-10 (formerly the COIN-IARA) 
aircraft, 11 in FY 1966 , 123 in FY 1967 and 23 in FY 1968 , to replace 
the older 0-ls and build up the force to four squadrons of 24 U.E. 
aircraft each by end FY 1969 * 

6 . Special Air Warfare Forces (SAWF) 







7 . Advanced Flying Training 


As previously discussed, we are undertaking a substantial expansion 
of the advanced flying training base for the active forces, to be 
accomplished initially by using aircraft previously scheduled for 
transfer to the Air National Guard and, later, by increased deliveries 
frem new procurement. As shown on Table 13, the total number of air- 
craft assigned to this role will be raised fran about 280 at end 
FY 1965 to about 500 in the FY 1967-71 period. 
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8 . Tactical Missiles 

By the end of the current fiscal year, we currently plan that 
all of the MACE -As deployed in Germany will be phased out as their 
quick reaction role is taken over by the PERSHING missiles. As the 
PERSHING build-up progresses, we intend to phase out the remaining 
18 MACE-Bs in Germany. The 36 MACE-Bc on Okinawa, however, will be 
retained throughout the planning period. 


9 . Air National Guard 

To offset the delay in the transfer of aircraft fran the active 
forces, we now plan to retain more of the F-84s and F- 86 s in the Air 
National Guard, until the F-lOOs and F-105s become available. As 
shown on the table, this will give the Guard about 570 tactical fighters 
over the FT 1966-71 period. The number of tactical reconnaissance 
aircraft remains unchanged fran that^prograiuned last year. 

As I noted earlier, nine Air National Guard F-100 squadrons (225 
aircraft) and four RF-S4 squadrons (72 aircraft) will be maintained on 
a fully ready status. Additional manning and training have been pro- 
vided in the FY 1966-67 budgets for this purpose . 

****** 

As shown on Table l4, the Air Force will procure a total of 780 
tactical, air control and reconnaissance aircraft for the ^ ner ^L 
purpose Forces in FY 1966 , at a total cost o_ $ 2,175 million. ( 
this total, 479 aircraft costing $767 million are included in the 
FY 19o6 Supplemental request.) For FY 1967 , 485 aircraft costing 
$ 1,572 million are requested for these forces. 


10. Other Air Force Procurement 


For the past several years our logistics objective for the Air 
Force General Purpose Forces has been support of six months =™ bat 
with an optimum balanee of supplies for all forces engaged. More 

specifically, we assumed a tactical fighter force of 1 , 2 

engaged, flying an average of 21 sorties per month, per aircraft. A- 
an^interim goal, we planned to acquire sufficient modern ordnance to 
support this force for three months, retaining enou^i of the older 
ordnance to support the force for another three months. 


He now plan to provide a war reserve of non-nuclear ordnance suf- 
ficient to support: 

a. A force of 1,10° tactical fighters for k5 Says of combat 
in Europe. 

b. A force of 800 tactical fighters for six months of combat 
in the Pacific. 
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c. The Special Air Warfare Forces, assuming two-thirds of 

the aircraft engaged, for six months of combat. 

d. A force of 60 B-52s for si* months of ccmbat. 

Ccmbat cons umab les will also be procured to support the tactical 
reconnaissance forces, assuming two-thirds of the force . engaged, for 
six months of ccmbat . 

In total, these changes serve to raise the FY 1970 inventory 
objective to about 470,000 tons of ordnance (168,000 sorties) compared 
with about 220,000 tons (130,000 sorties) envisioned last year. 

The Air Force's aircraft non-nuclear ordnance program for FY 1966 
totals $1,359 million, of which $738 million is included in the 
Supplemental request. Ihe proposed FY 1967 program totals $1,780 
million. Except in those few cases where existing production capacity 
males it impossible, this combined FY 1966-67 funding will fully 
meet the revised inventory objectives as well as provide for all 
projected ccmbat consumption in Southeast Asia. 

Among the principal items in our programs for these two years are 
large (quantities of "iron bombs" used by our forces (especially B-52s) 
in Southeast Asia. In total, for FY 1966-67 seme $824 million is re- 
quested for these bombs, including 368,000 250-lb. bombs, nearly 1.1 
million 500-lb. bombs, 533^000 750-lb. bombs and 20,000 1,000-lb. bombs; 
$138 million is for 568,000 napalm bombs and $542 million is for 2.75 
inch rockets and 20 mm ammunition. Nearly 9*200 BULLPUP missiles would 
be purchased at a cost of $57 million. For "cluster" type weapons, the 
CHJ family and other cannister bombs, $399 million is included for nearly 
690,000 units. 

We also propose to procure for the Air Force about $107 million 
of sophisticated special purpose weapons — 3,600 WALLEYE, 1,000 
ROCKEYE and 9,100 SADEYE, and about 2,500 SHRIKE anti-radar missiles 
costing $48 million. 

To date, our military activity in Southeast Asia has involved 
only a minimal expenditure of air-to-air ordnance and the Air Force's 
FY 1966 and FY 1967 programs of $30 million and $48 million, respectively, 
reflect this fact. Almost all of these funds will be used to give 
seme 7,000 FALCON missiles an infrared homing capability and to 
procure 845 SPARROW missiles. 

LU Theater Airbase Vulnerability 

For sane time, we have been concerned about the vulnerability 
of our overseas tactical airbases and of the aircraft on them to non- 
nuclear attack. During the past year, a special Air Force team has 
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made an extensive analysis of the entire problem of airbase vulnera- 
bility — how bad it is, vhat can be done about it, and vhat the 
benefit of vulnerability -reducing measures would be. As a result, we 
now know a good deal more — in particular, that the need for covered 
revetments, though obvious, is really only part of the problem. 

There axe other things, most of which do not entail large expenditures, 
that we must do at the same time. For example, ve need to protect 
our supplies of aviation fuel on the bases as well as the tank trucks 
that take the fuel to the aircraft; we need better protection for 
our communications facilities, many of which are unnecessarily 
exposed; we need better provisions for dispersing the aircraft; we 
need protection around the bases against guerril l as and saboteurs; 
we need to protect our vital, specialized aircraft maintenance 
equipnent, without which our aircraft cannot operate; we need to 'tone 
down" the visual contrasts on cur bases so that an enemy pilot will 
be denied easy identification; and, of course, we need a rapid runway 
repair capability. If these things are done, together with the 
Improved Gun /CHAPARRAL/HAWK defenses, described earlier, we can turn 
a potentially bad situation into one in which the cost to the enemy 
of attacking our airbases can becane prohibitive. 


I might also mention our experience in Southeast Asia, 
the period fran November 1, 196 4 through November l8^ 19&5, 
Cong attacked eight airbases. 




no feasible 

amount of ^^Sas^^^erability -reducing measures can guarantee 
immunity from this type of sneak attack, this kind of loss can be 
cut down drastically. 


We have included about $26 million in the FY 1967 budget to get 
this program underway. While its total cost is still to be worked out, 
I can assure you that it will be but a fraction of the value of the 
aircraft alone which we would otherwise lose in an attack on our air 
bases. Few, if any, other areas in our tactical air program offer 
so great a potential return on the investment. For the past three 
years, the Congress has denied our budget requests for tactical air- 
craft shelters. In view of the seriousness of the vulnerability 
problem I must once again urge your favorable consideration of this 
program in our FY 1967 Budget request. 


F. TACTICAL EXERCISES 

In peacetime, tactical exercises help the General Purpose Forces 
to maintain a high state of combat readiness, provide opportunities 
to practice close coordination among the Services and with A l li ed 
forces, and furnish a realistic testing environment for new concepts 
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and weapon Bystems . However, beginning in FY 19^5, th* pace 
larger scale exercises directed and coordinated by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff has slowed down with our increasing involvement in Southeast 
Asia. Many of the purposes of these exercises are, of course, regularly 
accomplished in the course of preparing, deploying and actually 
engaging our forces in Vietnam. For that reason, the cost of such 
exercises in FY 1965 totaled $42 million compared with $110 million 
estimated a year ago; and the current year's program is estimated 
at only $28 million ccmpared with $131 million included in our 
original request. On the assumption that the situation in Vietnam 
will continue to require substantial U.S. military participation, 
the tentative FY 1967 program la s been set at $60 million. Tte 
actual conduct of the program will be decided as events unfold. 

In addition to these larger JCS directed and coordinated exercises, 
the Services will continue to conduct training and readiness exercises, 
including a number with -elements of Allied military establishments. 

G. FINANCIAL StJMMAKY 

Die General Purpose Forces Program, which I have outiined _J; b ?ve, 
will require total obligational authority ot $30.0 billion in FY 1966, 
of which $8.8 billion is included in the Supplemental request, and 
$25.7 billion for FY 1967. A comparison with prior years is shown 
below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 

1962 1962 1963 


Total Obligational 
Authority $l4. 


$17.5 $17.5 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Actual 

Actual 

Est. 

Prop 'd 

$17.7 

$19.0 

$30.0 

$25.7 
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XV. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 


Included in this program are the Military Airlift Command trans- 
ports the Air Force's Tactical Air Command troop carrier aircraft, 
the transport and troop carrier aircraft in the Air Force's reserve 
components, and the troop ships, cargo ships, tankers and forward 
mobile depot" ships operated by the Military Sea Transport Service. 

I believe it is apparent from my discussion of the limited war 
problem and our General Purpose Force requirements that an adequate 
airlift/sealift capability is essential to our global strategy in the 
collective defense of the Free World. As I have pointed out in pre- 
vious years, there are at least four ways in which a quick-reaction 
capability can be achieved: 

1. Military forces can be deployed, in advance, to potential 
trouble areas . 


2. Equipment ana supplies can be prepositioned in those 
areas and military personnel airlifted in as required. 

3 . Equipment and supplies can be stored aboard ships deployed 
near potential trouble spots, again with the men airlifted in as 
needed . 


4. Both men and equipment can be held in a central reserve 
in the United States and deployed by airlift and sealift as 
required. 


Each of these methods has its own advantages and disadvantages. 

For example, while the prepositioning of our forces overseas probably 
provides the fastest response capability and reduces the need for air- 
lift and sealift, it also introduces a greater degree of rigidity into 
our military posture by committing forces in advance. Moreover, this 
approach increases our overall requirement for men, materiel and 
foreign bases and involves the operational uncertainties and diplomatic 
difficulties which often arise from such semi -permanent overseas deploy- 
ment; it also increases defense expenditures abroad. 


In contrast, a central reserve of mobile General Purpose Forces 
Ln the United States, ready for immediate deployment provides consider- 
ably more operational flexibility and does not require as big an over- 
seas military establishment as does a strategy which relies on such 
geographically dispersed forces. However, timely deployment from a 
central reserve requires very large strategic airlift and sealift forces 
readily available at all times. 
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The prepositioning of equipment and supplies overseas either in 
land-based or sea-based depots is something of a compromise between the two 
extremes. This approach to the problem of quick response, while 
economizing on manpower, requires larger stocks of supplies, and some 
manpower, since such stocks must be maintained at each overseas pre- 
positioning site. And, of course, we must also have the airlift needed 
to move the men to where they can be joined with the materiel. However, 
our capacity to move men is far greater than our capacity to move 
equipment and supplies, and for this reason, prepositioning has proven 
very attractive in certain situations during the past few years, 
especially in the case of very heavy and very bulky equipment. 

Prepositioning on land, although necessary in many instances, 
involves in addition many of the same problems encountered in deploying 
large forces in foreign countries. Political restrictions imposed by 
the host country can jeopardize the immediate availability of the stocks 
and thereby limit our own freedom of action. Moreover, maintaining the 
materiel overseas in a ready-to-use condition can be quite costly, and 
alm ost always involves substantial foreign exchange outlays. Also, in 
places such as Southeast Asia, the costs of maintaining certain types 
of equipment which are especially susceptible to deterioration in hot 
and humid climates can be quite high. 

It was these factors, in particular, which led us to view with 
favor the so-called "floating depot" concept which we have developed 
and expanded over the last few years. By loading the equipment and 
supplies aboard ships in which the temperature and humidity can be con- 
trolled and by stationing these ships in Far East waters, we are able to 
move the materiel to any part of that area in a matter of just a few 
days. And the troops can be moved by air well within the time these ships 
require to get to their destinations. 

Although the concept of a mobile central reserve of General Purpose 
Forces had long been accepted in the Defense Department, the lift 
necessary to move these forces promptly to where they might be needed 
had not been provided. Thus, one of the first military measures initiated 
by President Kennedy in late January 1961 was the expansion of the air- 
lift . You may recall that in his first State of the Union Message, 
delivered to the Congress just about one week after his inauguration, 
President Kennedy said: 

"i have directed prompt attention to increase our airlift 
capacity. Obtaining additional air transport mobility — and 
obtaining it now -- will better assure the ability of our 
conventional forces to respond, with discrimination and speed, 
to any uroblem at any spot on the globe at any moment ' s notice . 

In particular it will enable us to meet any deliberate effort 
to avoid or divert our forces by starting limited wars in 
widely scattered parts of the world." 
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A little later, in my appearances before the Congressional 
Committees in support of the first set of Kennedy Amendments to the 
FY 1962 Defense Budget, I described the actions we had taken to achieve 
a prompt increase in the airlift - the increase in C-130E production, 
the procurement of C-135s and the acceleration of the C-141 development. 

As ve continued our reappraisal of the Defense program in the 
spring of 1961, it became apparent to us that further increases in our 
overall lift capacity would have to be made promptly. When I appeared 
before the Congressional Committee in July in support of the third set 
of Kennedy Amendments to the FY 1962 Defense Budget, I described our 
plans to reactivate 15 troop transport ships, and enhance the short-term 
airlift capacity by retaining in the active force a number of transport 
squadrons previously scheduled to be phased out m FY 19° 3 and y 
ordering to active duty a number of reserve transport squadrons. (We 
also recommended at that time an increase in the amphibious lift for 
Marine Assault Forces, from 1-1/2 to a full two-division capability.; 

These were necessary but only interim adjustments in our airlift/ 
sealift programs . The first comprehensive revision was contained in 
the initial five-year Defense program (FY 1963-67) which I presented 
to the Congressional Committees in January and February 19°2. This 
program envisioned a major increase in our overall airlift capabilities. 
In addition to the procurement of another large quantity of C-130Es, we 
committed to production the new C-l4l with an ultimate goal of 13 
operational squadrons. This plan would have increased our thirty-day 
airlift capability to Southeast Asia from about 14,700 tons in FY 1961 
to about 63,000 tons by FY 1967- 

With respect to sealift, the Defense Department, as a matter of 
policy, has traditionally depended on the Merchant Marine, retaining 
in the military sealift forces only those special capabilities not 
ordinarily available from commercial sources. Accordingly, we con- 
centrated our attention at that time on roll-on/roll-of f and forward 
floating depot" ships and I recommended in 1962 a force of seven roll-on/ 
roll-off ships (sufficient to move an entire armored division .with all 
of its vehicles) and a fleet of six rehabilitated Victory ships to serve 
as forward floating depots. 

From that time on we have each year consistently raised our goals 
both with regard to the airlift and the sealift. We are now proposing 
an expanded airlift program which will provide by FY 1973 an equivalent 
30-day lift capability from West Coast airfields to Southeast Asia o 
more than 172,000 tons at wartime surge utilization rates compared wi 
the 14,700 ton capability available in FY 1961. This is nearly double 
the 90,000 ton goal I talked about last year and is to be achieved 
through two major changes in the program. 
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First, we are now proposing a program of six squadrons of C-5As 
(96 U.E . aircraft) instead of three squadrons (45 U.E. aircraft ) . 

Second, as X informed the Committee last August when I appeared in 
support of the Amendment to the FY 1966 budget, we have substantially 
increased the planned utilization rates of airlift aircraft by 
the manning levels of selected units, both active and reserve. For 
examole the Military Airlift Command will raise the peacetime dai y 
utilizatioiTrateof Its C-l 3 0 s, C-135* and C-l4ls to eight hours compared 
with five hours previously. This will also provide ^sources 
crease the wartime surge rate from eight to ten hours . P 

daily utilization rate of troop carrier aircraft in the Tactical Air 
Command and in the Pacific Theater is also bei ng : increased -- the C-130ES 
from 1.5 to 5 hours, and the C-130A/BS from 1.5 to 2.5 hours. 

With respect to the intra-theater and assault airlift capability, 
generally, we will have by end FY 1967 30 squadrons of ^Os (472 
U.E. aircraft), including 16 squadrons of the longer range C WOEs. Ail 
but two of the C -130 squadrons will have been assigned to th ® T ^cal 
Air Command or theater air commands, with a primary mission of providing 
tactical airlift. Moreover, we are now planning to retain in the Air 
Forc^Reserve 33 6 C-119 "Flying Boxcars" through FY 1967 and 208 through 
FY 196&. 

Bv end FY 1968 we will have more than 700 C-130s and C-l4ls in 
the active forces. Like the C-130, the C-l4l has been designed to support 
both the strategic and tactical airlift missions, and its airdr°P 
assault lendin g capabilities are now being tested under practical condi 
Sr The two missions, of course, require different training and, 
indeed, the Military Airlift Command is now cross-training its nrewsfo 
both missions. Both the C-130s and C-l4ls are far more efficient for 
the tactical airlift mission than the C-119s which have a relati y 
Qhort range and modest load carrying capabilities. The 0-141, lor 
examole could be loaded with troops and equipment in the United States 
and flown directly to battle areas overseas, thus eliminating the need 
for moving men and equipment by strategic airlift to an °^ rs ^ as 
point then loading them on tactical aircraft. Thus, the distinction 
between the strategic and tactical airlift missions may become less 
important in the future. 

In addition, the Air Force will shortly begin a program to modify 
120 C-123 aircraft, now assigned to the Special Air ar are or ’ 
with i=t engines ato anti-skid brakes. These modifications will enable 
th» C-123 to take off and land with a full 21,000 lbs. payload on a 
1,300 foot airstrip. Sixty-five of these aircraft are now in Vietnam 
where they are moving nearly 20,000 tons of cargo per month in 
tactical missions. 
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The C-124 also provides a limited but valuable tactical airlift 
capability. Although it is not designed for forward area assault 
landing operations, the C-124 can airdrop 112 paratroopers or 22,000 
lbs. of high density cargo per sortie. Some of these aircraft have 
already been transferred from the active to the reserve forces and more 
will be transferred over the next few years. 

Later, as the new C-5As are delivered to the active forces, a large 
number of C-130s will be transferred to the reserve forces to replace 
the C-124 s. 


Over and above these programs, we are re-examining the entire 
problem of "retail" airlift within the theater. It is clear that an 
efficient mix of tactical airlift aircraft must be available to assure 
that our deployed forces can be promptly committed to combat once they 
deploy to the theater of operations. Exactly what this mix of aircraft 
should be, however, is still not clear. Therefore, the Services are 
undertaking a comprehensive study of our tactical airlift requiremen s 
for the longer term. 


With regard to sealift, we have continued to concentrate our 
■attention on the special purpose ships, increasing the VICTOBY-class 
forward mobile depot ships to 19 by the end of the next fiscal year and 
adding l£ Fast Deployment Logistic (FDL) ships by end FY 1973* 

The ultimate number of FDL ships may be even higher. It is clear 
•from our experience over the last six months that in a limited war it _ 
may be desirable to supplement the U.S. Merchant Marine with DoD special 
purpose shipping. 

In a general war there is no question that we can cocmandeerf or 
-jpna^y purposes all of U.S. Flag shipping, if required. In a Ignited 

however*, the situation is never as clear cut, particularly in the 
k^nd of military operation we are now supporting m Southeast Asia. Yet 
this is precisely the kind of situation we are most likely to be con- 
fronted with in the years ahead. 

Bv«n last year I pointed out to the Committee that while we depend 
v-r- heavily on the Merchant Marine for our sealift, it takes time to 

available fast . 

<^a‘^t Our immediate problem of sealift in support of our effort in 

^ats being 'solved by reactivating additional National Defense 
B-s-rve Fl e et ships and by using whatever other shipping is available, 
“trst priority for "U.S. Flag" vessels. Already we have reactivated 
56 s'- ns from the Reserve Fleet. Another 25 ships will be reactivated 
over the next few months, making a total of 83. These ships, together 



with the MSTS nucleus fleet and other available private shipping, should 
he sufficient to meet our requirement for about 800 , OOOme asur ement tons 
per month to Southeast Asia, required in support of the forces which the 
President has thus far authorized to be deployed. More ships may have 
to be reactivated if the additional forces earmarked for Southeast Asia 
are actually deployed. 


A. AIRLIFT 

Shown on Table 15 are the airlift forces we plan to support through 
FY 1971. Our present schedule calls for the first two C-5A squadrons to 
become operational in FY 1970 with two more scheduled during FY 1971 and 
the entire tentatively-approved six squadron forces by end FY 1972. { The 

first two squadrons in FY 1970 will be rounded out to lb U.E. aircraft each 
by retaining eight C-133s. These C-133s will be phased out in FY 1971 W 

The proposed C-5A procurement program is shown on Table l6. Funds 
for the procurement of the first eight aircraft are included in the 
FY 1967 Budget. The first large procurement will be made in FY 196° * 

The design selected is an aircraft of about 700,000 lbs. gross weight, 
twice that of the largest cargo carrier now in our inventory. The air- 
craft will be powered by four newly developed turbofan jet engines, each 
capable of 40,000 lbs. of thrust, and will be able to deliver 250,000 lbs. 
of cargo over 3,000 statute miles, and 100,000 lbs. non-stop across the 
Pacific. It will have a rapid loading and unloading drive -through feature 
plus the ability to operate from short, low-strength airfields. The last 
is of considerable importance,, since it will permit routine delivery of 
troops and equipment well forward into the theater of operations. 


The dimensions of the cargo compartment, which will provide 2,700 
sq ft. of loadable areas (including the ramps), have been very carefully 
worked out in relation to the typical kind of load this aircraft would 
have to carry in the deployment of large Army forces from the Continental 
United States. 


For example, the fuselage width will be about 19 ft., making possible 
the loading of two columns of Army vehicles and cargo pallets side by side 
compared with one column in the C-l4l. This would permit a much more 
efficient utilization of available floor area. The C-141, when used for 
this kind of load, can carry only about 50 to 55 percent of its maximm 
structural capacity compared with 90 percent for the C-5A. Because of its 
better balance between available floor area and maximum structural load- 
carrying capacity, as well as its other operational efficiencies, one C-5A 
should be able to do the work of four to five C-l4ls in deploying tYPic&l 
Army units. Indeed, 12 C-5As could have handled the entire Berlin Airlift 
which required more than 300 C-54s; and in 13 hours 42 £-5Ascould have 
handled the 15,000 troops moved to Europe in Exercise BIG LIFT by 243 
aircraft in 63 hours. 


Even though the C-5A would be very expensive to acquire — $3^ 
for a force of 96 aircraft - on a ten year systems cost basis (i.e., includ- 
ing the cost of development, procurement and ten years of operation), the 
C-5A would be a much better buy than additional C-l4ls. 
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It would take a force of almost 400 C-l4ls to do the work of the 96 C-5As. 
On a ten-year systems cost basis the cost per ton delivered to Southeast 
Asia, for example, would be about $50 f° r the C-5A compared with $7 
for the C-l4l (includes development costs for the C-5A but not for the 
C-l4l) . 

The C-l4l program which we presented here a year ago envisioned 
an ultimate 13 squadron force (208 U.E. aircraft), an FY 1966 procure- 
ment of 84 aircraft and a final FY 1967 buy of 31. However, the higher 
utilization rates we are now planning on, together with increased 
requirements for training, will result in faster attrition that we would 
otherwise have had. To make certain that we will be able to maintain 
the 13 squadron level well into the 1970s and to provide a highly 
desirable early increase in total airlift capability, we have accelerated 
C-l4l production from seven per month to nine per month and we now propose 
to buy 19 more aircraft than previously planned — l6 more in -FY i960 
(for a total of 100) and three more in FY 1967 (for a total of 34). . This 
will enable us to achieve a l4 squadron level by end FY i960 and maintain 
it through FY 1971. 

This expanded C-l4l capability, in addition to increasing our overall 
airlift, will also enable us to make other desirable changes in the 
force. With an additional C-l4l squadron this year, one C-130E squadron 
(16 U.E. aircraft) will be disbanded and its aircraft redistributed to. 
replace the command support aircraft previously withdrawn from other air- 
craft units to meet advanced flying training needs. In FY 1967. another 
C-130 squadron will be converted to C-l4ls and its aircraft redistributed 
to other units to help absorb the higher attrition resulting from the 
stepped up utilization rates. The 30 squadron C-130 force (472 U.E. 
aircraft) will be maintained through FY 1969 and thereafter will begin to 
decline as a result of attrition and scheduled transfers to the reserve 
components . 

The C-133s, C-135s and C-124s will continue to be phased out of the 
active forces as the new aircraft become available from production. The 
phaseout schedules for these aircraft shown on Table 15 are essentially 
the same as envisioned last year except that we are now tentatively 
planning on holding five C-124 squadrons (80 U.E. aircraft) instead of 
only three into FY 1970 in order to sustain the heavy airlift capability 
during the initial stages of the C-5A phase-in. 


As I noted earlier, we now plan to retain over the next two years 
a larger number of C-119s in the Air Force Reserve than we had previously 
planned, primarily to augment the tactical assault capabilities of the 
active forces until more C-l4ls become available. We had also planned 
last year that the Air Force Reserve in FY 1970 would receive three 
squadrons of C-130s (24 U.E. aircraft) and simultaneously make an off- 
setting reduction in its C-124 fleet fton 152 to 128 U.E. aircraft. Now 
the Reserve will delay the phase down of its C-124s until ^ 1 ?? 1 "kf? 
it is scheduled to receive five squadrons of C-130s (40 U.E. aircraft). 
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The Air National Guard is now scheduled to receive one squadron of 

SSSJ n-1969. B" •JS?S“ 

z^vszzz’i.’z ^.ri-'srs-n s^=B - « 

earlier planned to keep. 

Eventually , all the C-124s will he phased out ^ 
and the Air National Guard and replaced by C-130s, iiw 
each component. 

B. SEALIFT 

As previously mentioned, we intend to proceed with the construction 
of a fleet of Fast Deployment Logistic ships. Last year we requested 
f^nds for four of these ships and tentatively scheduled the P^ocur^ent 
Tto a year throughout FY 1970. Although Congress funded only two of 
these ships in the FY 1966 budget, all of our analyses toing 
year confirm their value to the sealift force. > iq68 71 

tentatively scheduled the construction of l6 more in the FY 19° 7 

c^tr^tor^elertlon Sfa^oSthe two W* 1966 ships coMngin ^ 

selection ^‘SSS-S ^ f 

r ver 1lO Mil Si^arS and . development fndswillheneededto 
initiate contract definition and these funds axe included in the K 1966 
Supplemental . 

As shown on Table 15, the two ships funded this year are presently 
s"oft“tTth^ 

tentative, pending the completion of studies on the production metho 
to be used, etc. 

The Three VICTORY-class cargo ships which were converted to forward 

s££* ar^jasBS sss.-sys.ra 

S Si- « S- m . 

F.irl; iQ hv tte end of FY 1967 and this force would be retained through 
■ K W70 As sho™ on the Sfc£w would then begin to phase out these 
Sips S K 197 lSs the new fast deployment logistic ships become available 

for this role. 
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One additional general purpose cargo ship was retained in the force 
last Spring to help meet the increased demands in Southeast Asia; Last 
year we had tentatively planned on phasing this force down to 12 ships 
"by end FY 1966 and eventually to eight ships by end FY 1970* As shown 
on the table, we now plan on a slower phasedown, meshing more closely with 
the deliveries of the fast deployment logistics ships in the FY. -1969-71 
period. 

In the case of special purpose cargo ships, seven LSTs were, added 
in late FY 1965 from the Pacific Command Reserve Fleet to meet Vietnam 
requirements and one older medium cargo ship was phased out, for a net 
increase in the force of six ships. Nine more LSTs and two aircraft 
transports have been added this year raising the total to 60 special 
purpose cargo ships. One LST must be dropped in FY 1967* After, FY 1967 
(on the assumption that the Vietnam conflict ends by that time) .the number 
of special purpose cargo ships is scheduled to return to pre-Vietnam 
levels as the LSTs and aircraft ferries leave the force. t 

One shallow draft tanker, especially suited for operations in Southeast 
Asia, has been activated this year, raising the total tanker force to 26. 

As shown on the table, we propose to keep the tanker force at this size 
through FY 1971* 

The program which we began in FY 1965 of rehabilitating and lengthen- 
ing the MSTS tankers built during World War II will be continued. Funds 
for modernizing four of these ships were provided in the FY 196^-66 
budgets and additional funds are requested for two more in FY 1967* 
Tentatively, we plan to continue this program at the rate of two ships 
per year through FY 1970. We are also studying the desirability of 
replacing some 1 of these older tankers with new ships. , 

As mentioned last year, we intend to keep 16 troop ships in the force 
through FY 1970 as a hedge against emergencies. If not needed in active 
status, they will be held in ready reserve, manned by a nucleus "Jof civil 
service crews. Up until last fall, the 16 troop ship force was .composed 
of 13 ships manned by civilians and three ships manned by military crews. 

We have now activated another three troop ships from the National- 
Defense Reserve Fleet for civilian manning and retired the three military 
manned ships to reserve status. 

C. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $2.2 billion in FY 1966, of which $0.5 billxon 
is included in the Supplemental request; and $2.1 billion in FY^1967* 

A comparison with prior years is shown on the following^ page. 
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V. RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 


A . GENERAL 

In the preceding sections of this statement, I have discussed the 
Reserve and Guard forces as they contribute to our various military 
missions. In this section, I will summarize the numbers of men serving 
on a paid drill status and the costs of the program. The numbers of 
Reserve and Guard personnel in regular paid training for the fiscal years 
1961 through 1967 are shown on Table IT* 

As shown on the bottom of the table, we have budgeted for 985*600 
Reserve and Guard personnel on paid status at the end of FY 1967- This 
compares with 1,002,000 at the end of FY 1965 and an expected 1,086,300 
at the end of the current fiscal year. Of these numbers, 884, 600 
personnel are expected to be in a paid drill training status by the end 
of FY 1967, compared with 990,100 at the end of FY 1966 and 932,100 at 
the end of FY 1965* 

B. ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 

In accordance with the intent of Congress, we are programming a 
strength of 270,000 for the Army Reserve through FY 1966. Although about 
750 Army Reserve units (with about 55*000 men) which are not required by 
our contingency plans have been inactivated, the authorized manning levels 
of remaining Reserve units have been raised sufficiently to accomplish 
this programmed objective. The Guard's programmed strength for end FY 1966 
was raised from 380,000 to 4l8, 500 in order to man the Selected Reserve 
Force units at 100 percent and other unite at their authorized strengths. 

In FY 1967, we hope to be able to carry out the realignment plan 
which was proposed last year and which I discussed earlier. Under this 
plan, paid drill training strength would total 580,000, including 30,000 
to man the Selected Reserve Force at 100 percent. 

Because of the demands on the recruit training system we have had 
to reduce the number of Reserve Enlistment Program (REP) trainees from 
about 110,000 to about 65,000 during the current fiscal year. However, 
for FY 1967 we have scheduled 130,000 REP trainees. In addition, the 
FY 1967 budget provides two weeks annual active duty training for 81,400 
Army Reservists, compared with about 78,400 this year. 

C. NAVAL RESERVE 

For the Naval Reserve, we have programmed a total of 126,000 men on 
paid drill training status for the end of FY 1967, the same number 
estimated for the end of the current fiscal year and about 3*000 more 
than end FY 1965* In addition, about 9*10° Naval Reservists (the same 
as last year) are expected to perform short active duty training tours 
during FY 1967. 
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D. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

Last summer, the Marine Corps Reserve, authorized paid drill training 
strength was increased by 2,500, to a total of 48,000, to increase the 
readiness of the reserve division/air wing. This strength will be 
maintained through FY 1967 • 

E. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

The original FY 1966 Budget request provided for 45,800 Air Force 
Reservists on paid drill training. Last August we raised the manning level 
of eleven airlift squadrons to full authorized strength and these units 
were given about 2,200 additional personnel spaces. It now appears that 
the end FY 1966 strength will be about 47,800 men, slightly lower than 
planned. We are now in process of modernizing the lift capability of the 
Air Force Reserve by converting older C-119 units to the more modern 
C-124 . Six squadrons are being converted during the current fiscal year 
and eight more are now planned for conversion in FY 1967 • Also, eight 
C-119 squadrons previously scheduled to phase out in FY 19&7 'will 
retained. Accordingly, we are requesting a paid drill strength of 
50,800 for the Air Force Reserve at end FY 1967. 

In addition, 7,500 Air Force Reservists will receive two weeks 
active duty training during FY 1967, about 2,000 more than the number 
now estimated for FY 1966. 

F. AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The FY 1967 budget provides an end year paid drill training strength 
of 79,800 for the Air National Guard, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current fiscal year. As I noted earlier, the Guard was auth- 
orized additional spaces last August to raise the manning level of one 
tactical air control group, nine F-100 squadrons and four RF-84 tactical 
reconnaissance squadrons to 100 percent of authorized strength. 

G. OFFICERS EDUCATION PROGRAM (ROTC) 

The Senior Reserve Officers Training Corps represents a primary 
source of officer input for all of the military services. The Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-647) has further 
enhanced the effectiveness and importance of this program. Under the 
provisions of this Act, the Army and the Air Force have now been author- 
ized to increase the number of ROTC scholarships .from 1,000 per year for 
each Service in FY 1966 to 2,000 in FY 1967. The Navy, which had pre- 
viously been authorized to grant such scholarships, will award 5,400 
during FY 1967, the same number as in FY 1966. These scholarships provide 
for tuition, lab fees and books and entitle the recipient to subsistence 
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pay of $50 per month for four years, compared with $40 per month received 
by students In the non- scholars hip program during the last two years of 
college . 

The new ROTC law also permits colleges to conduct a two-year 
advanced course, the traditional four-year program or both. We now 
estimate that perhaps ten to twenty percent of potential officer candi- 
dates will delay entering the program until their junior year. An 
estimated 244,000 students, of which 45,000 are in the third and fourth 
year classes, are expected to participate in the Senior ROTC program 
during FY 1967. We estimate that 15,600 will complete the course and 
become c ommi ssioned Second Lieutenants or Ensigns. 

An estimated 164,000 students are expected to participate in the 
Army Senior ROTC during FY 196?, an increase of about 6,100 over the 
current year. It is estimated that the total production of commissioned 
officers in FY 1967 will be about 9,880, a decrease of 500 from the 
number expected this fiscal year. 

The Navy's regular (scholarship) ROTC program, as noted earlier, 
will remain at the presently authorized level of about 5>**00 officer 
candidates in FY 1967. The FY 1967 contract (non-scholarship) program 
of 3,700 students is about the same as this year's. The regular and 
contract programs should produce about 920 and 340 officers, respectively, 
in FY 1967. 

Participation in the Air Force Senior ROTC program is estimated 
at 71,800 students in FY 1967 with a production of 4,500 commissioned 
officers, about the seme as in FY 19 66. 

Pursuant to the direction of the President, ve undertook a study 
last year of how the Junior ROTC (high school) program could he made 
more responsive to military requirements and, at the same time, carry 
out the letter and spirit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps Vital- 
ization Act of 1964. As you know, this Act provided for the expansion 
of the Junior ROTC program from 287 schools (includes 36 full-time 
military institutions) to 1,200, at a rate not exceeding 200 schools 
per year. This study was completed late last fall, and Department of 
Defense Instruction on implementation and ma na gement of the Junior ROTC 
program was issued in December. 

The reoriented program contemplates two significant changes in 
present practice. First, by using qualified military retirees in lieu 
of active duty personnel, except in the case of the full-time military 
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institutions, the cost per school^t th Depar Second t>y broadening 
dollars and trained students completing their education 

the focus of the program ^ includ ^ ^ career enlisted men. To 
vith high school, we Jopetott track system consisting of (l) 

this end, we students and (2) a new 
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the Army Junior ROTC program. If 7 viU cost $12.1 million compared with 
the Junior ROTC program tolTW 
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V 


VT. RESEARCH AMD DEVELOPMENT 


Included in this major program are all the research and develop- 
ment efforts not directly identified with veapons or weapon systems 
approved for deployment. 

We have made a special effort this year not only to cull out any 
marginal projects in the FY 1966 and 19&7 research and development pro- 
grams, but also to defer to future years all projects whose postpone- 
ment would not have a seriously adverse effect on our future military 
capabilities. But even while we have eliminated, reduced and deferred 
projects in some areas of this program, we have had to add, increase 
and accelerate projects in other areas to meet newly recognized urgent 
requirements . 

You may recall that one of the items included in our first set of 
amendments to the FY 1962 Budget was the sum of $122 million for research 
and development of non-nuclear weapons and equipment specifically designed 
for limited wars and counterinsurgency operations. Since that time, we 
have vigorously pursued our efforts in that area and many of the new 
veapons, equipment and techniques now being employed in Vietnam came out 
of this work, e.g., the armed helicopter, jungle communications equipment, 
battlefield radars, improved night vision devices, defoliation agents. 


Many other items of this type are now veil along in development. In 
order to make them available for use in Vietnam at the earliest possible 
time, we have undertaken a new effort called Project PROVOST (Priority 
Research and Development Objectives for Vietnam Operations Support), 
designed to identify those current RSD projects which could make a sig- 
nificant contribution to our military operations in Vietnam, and which, 
with additional funds, could be brought to fruition relatively quickly. 

So far the Military Departments and ARPA have identified over 150 items 
of this type, and we have already reprogrammed almost $58 million of 
FY i960 R5D emergency funds for their support. We are now requesting 
an additional $152 million for FY i960 to continue and expand this effort 
and to meet other urgent requirements. Among the items to be supported 
with these additional funds are the EA-6B electronics countermeasure air- 
craft, modifications to the A-7 aircraft to adapt it for Air Force use, 
modifications to the F-4 to provide a nose gun, improvement to SHRIKE 
anti-radar missile to make it more effective against SAM site radars. 


emergency airfield equipment, lightweight body armor, mxnig un armea a 3 
craft, ammunition for K-79 gnenade launchers^_^jungle^boots^ 
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other tests 



^^esigned to provide data on cratering effects, vulner- 
ballistic missile re-entry vehicles and satellite components 
transient radiation effects on electronics equipment, etc. 


In supoort of the second safeguard — maintenance of moaem nuclear 
laboratory facilities and programs in theoretical and exploratory nuclear 
technology — our FY 196? Budget includes $53 million. The character of 
thic orogram vas described to you last year. It continues to meet our 
objective*^ of attracting and retaining a highly' qualified staif of civilian 
scientists . 


About $35 million has been included in the FY 1967 Budget insupport 
o-° the third safeguard — the maintenance of a stand-by atmospheric test 
«■ oSilfty- About $2 million of this amount will be used to inprove and 
maintain the facilities on Johnston Island. The balance is for continued 
research and development, the procurement of certain improved prototype 
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test eauijr maintenance of equipment already on hand, and support 

of Joint Lk force 8 which too been established to “^^"“0 
to-test" capability. One exercise designed to verify Three 

resume atmospheric testing promptly vas completed in 0 ctober l964. Three 
more exercises were conducted in March, August and December of 1905. 

Ue are now confident that ve have a capability to resume veapon effects 
■ testing in the atmosphere on six-month notice and operational syst^ 
testing on two or three-month notice, accordingly, in the 
Plan to conduct at least one exercise each year to maintain tha pa y 

In support of the fourth safeguard - the monitoring ^ Sino-Soviet 
nuclear activities — ve have included a total mi million 

FY 196T Budget, compared vith $113*5 minion in FY 9 | safeguard — 

in FY 1965. We conduct two principal programs to support Fo 

the Advanced Research Project Agency's VELA program and the Air Force 
Atomic Energy Detection System (AEDS). 

The VELA program is directed to the development and 
an advanced surveillance system for detecting, locating and identifying 
nuclear tests underground, underwater, in the atmosphere and ^ ^? h lg6 , 
al^tuder in space. The first VELA space launch occurred in October 19&3 
when two atomic nuclear test detection spacecraft were placed ^ ® 
nearly circular orbit at 55,000 n.mi. A second launch vas made in July 
1961 and the third and fourth VELA spacecraft were successfully^ d 
into similar orbits. The latest launch vas made in ^ “ 

s ssa'crssrsas: sassx&sars-S*; 
assss » 

and -oroviding useful data. 


The VELA underground test detection Program is ogr easing 

verv well and another $32 million has been included in the FY 19°7 
STS continue this work. The construction of a Large Aperture^ 
Seismic Array (LASA) was completed last year 

array utilizes some 525 detectors buried at a depth of 200 feet “ d 
s^ced out over an area of 150 by 150 miles. Preliminary results 
indicate that LASA promises to be an effective system for detecting 
underground nuclear detonations. Further study will ^ 
mine its ultimate capability. We have also included $10 million in the 
S 196^ Mgeffor site survey and design of a system of IASA arrays in 
other parts of the world, but these funds will not be committed until 
the effectiveness of the Montana LASA system is fully eva 

A significant event in the development of our test detection cap- 
abilities^^ place in October last year when an 80 KT nuclear device 
was detonated at a depth of 2300 feet on Am^itto Island in^the i Aleutians. 

(This was one of the “^^^^^f^erf^ ms Sst/designated 

sis 

It will take several months before all the data from this s 0 can 
completely analysed. 

The present Air Force Atomic Energy Detection System, | 
detect and identify nuclear detonations, nov represents a faciliti 
investment of about $72 million. As I noted last year, we initiated in 
FY IQ 64 a six-year program to cost over $100 million to expand the 

number of stations and modernize the Burets . 

<m.,< -nil inn of this program was funded in the FX lyw-oo uuageu,. 
fo^her $“SSon tes beer, deluded in the FY 1 9 67 ^dget to continue 
this investment program ana about $A6 million has been included for 
RDTcE and operating costs. 

B. SPACE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

While the various elements of the Defense Department's space effort 
are spread on a functional basis, throughout the program and budget 
structures, 1 believe this effort can be more 

a separate entity. Accordingly, we have assembled on Table 19 all of 
th^major projects and activities which constitute the Defense Space 
Program" . 

Again, I want to remind you that the Defense space program is an 
integral part of the much larger national Space Program, expenditures 
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for which now total over *7 environ- 

Of this national program is design d ^ vork of NASA and other 

&X2S2Z =5 Stiffly » 

SSrSSSi Hixzi ss 

Tn tte civilian space program, and there are now about 2k0 of “= e ^ 
assigned to NASA Most of the HASA astronauts, for example, are mill 

officers . 

-1 + Ho ont«!Pt I have laid down two fundamental 

must hold the distinct promise of enhancing our military p 
effectiveness . 

Thus the Defense Departments program will continue to provide, 
together 2 with the programs of Other agenci^ of 

mihtarj^'space'operations ma y * years - ^ Spea^road^, 

ssrs s~: ^BxB r h* zzzz? 

Z SSS entirely 

rsMrs 

At ,d he t B Te IZ ^r^a^inaf a?u^«rtafn ?u Je Sy continuing 
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materialize and are identified. 

in total, about $1621 million of c«r FY 1967 Budget request is for 
the space program, slightly less than in FY 19 • 
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1 . Spacecraft Mission Projects 

The largest space mission project in terms of total program cost 
is the Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL). Last year I described four 
courses of action vhich we planned to take preliminary to a final decision 
on proceeding with this program. Briefly they were as follows: 

a. The Air Force was to define an experimental program 
to meet the broadened military objectives of MOL, placing emphasis 
on developments which might lead to operational systems. The 
Air Force ms also to determine the essential vehicle character- 
istics required to meet those objectives and, in cooperation with 
NASA, was to define any additional significant experiments of a 
general scientific and technological nature which should be carried 
out. 


b. The Air Force was to assess the proposed specifications of 
a MOL system, i.e., the GEMINI B vehicle, the laboratory section 
and the TITAN IIIC booster, against the needs of the experimental 
program. Three preliminary design studies were to be initiated 
with industry to provide the cost and technical information needed 
to select the final configuration. The Air Force was also to ex- 
amine various configurations of the APOLLO system that were being 
studied by NASA to meet its own objectives. 

c. To preserve the option of proceeding with MOL on an orderly 
basis and to make effective use of the TITAN III R&D flight program, 
action was to be taken to qualify components of the GEMINI B plus 
laboratory configuration aboard TITAN IIIC approved development 
vehicles. (No men were to be carried on these flights.) 

d. $150 million was to be included in the FY 1966 Budget for 
continuing design studies, narrowing the effort to two contractors 
for program definition and to a single contractor for subsequent 
full-scale development. The study contractors were to be selected 
on the basis of their ability to execute development, whether the 
approach finally selected was the GEMINI B or a version of the 
APOLLO system. No FY i960 funds were to he obligated until we 
were convinced that a satisfactory approach had been found, and 
that the expected results of the program would be commensurate 
with the cost. 

These actions (including the provision of $150 million in FY 1966) 
were carried forward during the spring and summer of last year and after 
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a thorough discussion of the I-iOL project vith the Space Council, the 
President on August 25 th decided to proceed vith its development at 
an estimated cost of about $1.5 billion. 

NASA vill study the MOL to determine the feasibility of using it 
for experiments of a general scientific and technological nature. The 
Air Force will attempt to accommodate these experiments wherever possible 
as long as they do not seriously interfere vith the military objectives. 

As in the past, NASA and DoD vill continue to work closely to ensure 
that the manned space flight effort of both agencies is fully coordinated 
and that the program is integrated vith the national effort. 

The initial 1101 astronauts have been dravn from a preselected group 
of candidates. These men are all military test pilots and graduates of 
the Aerospace Research Pilot School at Edvards Air Force Base, California. 
They include both Air Force and IJaval aviators . 

V7e intend that the MOL development program should proceed on a 
deliberate and orderly schedule, using the $150 million provided for 
FY 1956 and the $159 million requested for FY 19 & 7 * Design definition, 
system integration, development of specifications and determination of 
firm cost proposals are scheduled for completion during this coming 
spring and summer, after vhich contracts vill be awarded for the full- 
scale development of hardware. 

The next item, "GSMEIJI (Manned Space Flight)” represents the Defense 
Department’s participation in the NASA - GEMINI program. The $2 million 
provided for FY 1966 vill complete the remaining military experiments 
planned through the end of this calendar year. The basic knowledge and 
experience ve are gaining from this project is an important contribution 




I have already discussed the next item, "Kuclear Test Detection 
(VOA)”, in connection vith the test bar. treaty safeguard. The FI 1957 
budget, includes about $8 million for this program. 

A total of $62 million is requested in FI 1957 to continue 
Defense satellite communications development programs, which I described 
in some detail last year. The first phase of this program Is 
directed towards the design, development, deployment, test and “^f^ion 
of an Initial Defense Communication Satellite system insisting of both 
the space and surface segments and the overall network control. Twen' ty 
-two satellites will be launched into high, randomly spaced equatorial 
£bits, using a total of three XESW UK boosters. The launchings viU 
ta>.e nlace over the next six months. The ground element will consist of 
a number of fixed and transportable terminals deployed both in the United 
States and overseas locations. 

The system -..-ill first be tested to demonstrate operational feasi- 
bility then it will be used, starting approximately in mid-19o7, to 
n-ovide a world wide operational capability for high priority traffic 
(uo to four voice and two teletype channels). Additional .ground terminals 
will be aeouired and deployed to establish the necessary communication 
linhs wit’’ priority for Southeast Asia. To sustain this initial c p 
abilitv until the "next generation" equipment becomes available, we plan 
to be reaav to launch additional satellites, as early as two years afte. 
the initial launches, should this prove necessary. 

I noted last year that, concurrent vith the development of the 
initial system, studies are being conducted to determine the operational 
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and technical characteristics required for a more advanced and longer 
life system. When these studies are completed, they will be analyzed 
to establish a comprehensive technical basis for an advanced Defense 
communication satellite system for use late in this decade and beyond. 

We expect this system to provide a significant increase in the effective 
life of the satellite, greater satellite power and sensitivity, and 
important advances in the area of anti-jamming and multiple-access 
techniques. These improvements would enable us to use smaller, less 
costly surface terminals, thus allowing a greater survivability and 
flexibility in military uses and deployment. 

While such an advanced system would be able to meet some tactical 
communication requirements, the full potential of satellite communica- 
tions for tactical use still has to be developed. Our efforts to date 
have been concerned with providing a relatively few survivable and 
flexible long distance circuits, primarily between fixed but transport- 
able surface terminals. In order to achieve a long and reliable life- 
time in orbit, the satellite design was kept relatively simple; it was 
also kept lightweight so that it could be launched into high orbit 
with the boosters then available. Such satellites, therefore, neces- 
sitated the use of relatively sophisticated ground terminals. 

Now that both satellite and booster technology has reached the 
stage where we can plan on relatively complex and heavy satellites 
being placed into high orbit and operating reliably for extended periods 
we have begun to study the application of such satellites to the com- 
munication problems of the field array, naval forces, aircraft, etc. 

In these applications, where a very large number of users must be able 
to communicate with each other, the terminals must be small, lightweight 
and highly mobile. About $36 million of the $o 2 million requested for 
this program in Ti 1967 is for the space segment, the launch vehicles 
and the airborne terminals which are the responsibility of the Air 1 'orce 
Another $lo million is required for the ground terminals which are the 
responsibility of the Army. About $5 million is required for shipborne 
and shore terminals which are the responsibility of the Navy. And, 

$3.5 million is required for overall engineering and systems management 
which is the responsibility of the Defense Communications Agency. 

Approximately $21 million is required in FY 19^7 for ’’Program *05 
(TRANSIT)”, the Navy’s navigational satellite system. About ^lo million 
of this amount is for annual operating costs, including the purchase of 
launch vehicles required to replace inoperative or dying satellites. 

The balance of about $3 million will be devoted to further improvements 
in the life and reliability of the satellites and to the preparation of 
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an almanac predicts the orbital paths of the satellites over a s./, 
to twelve month period. Presently, master ground stations have to 
send these data to the satellite every twelve hours f=» r ^broadcast 
by the satellite during the next twelve hours. Tne availability of a 
published almanac would permit simplification of the most complex par 
of the satellite, the electronic memory circuit. 



The FY 1967 request of $7 million for space geodesy will provide 
the Army about $2 million for satellite geodesy and the Navy JJ 5 

million to man and operate the world vide tracking network. The D 
is participating in the National Satellite Geodetic Program with IUS.h 
and other government agencies, and all three Services have geo e 1C 
sensors deployed in the NASA GEOS series satellites. In addition, t..e 
Arm' is flying its SECOR (Sequential Correlation of Range) satellite 
as a secondary payload on NASA, Air Force and Navy launches as a geo- 
detic tool. The Navy continues to operate a world -wide networ.. of 
geodetic satellite tracking stations in support of the National Program. 

2. Vehicle, Engine and Component Developments 

The largest project in this category is still the TITAN III 
development, for which about $66 million is requested in K 19 67. Of 
this amount, $40 million will be needed to continue the basic develop 
ment of the TITAN vehicle in accordance with the stretched out sche - 
discussed last year. Tne remaining $26 million will be used to complete 
the development of a seven segment 120 inch solid motor and the changes 
associated vith improving the performance of the firs. stage liquid 
rochet engine. Both of these changes are required to give the KjAIJ III. 
vehicle the increased payload delivery capability necessary for tl i 
The improved performance will also benefit other future user praams 
euch^i the replenishment launches for the Initial Defense Cormmicatio, 
Satellite Prolan and the Advanced Defense Communication oatellxte r.o- 
Sram. 

As will be noted on the table, the total cost of the TITAN 
th-rou-rb FY 1967, is about $955 million. However, this amount incline^ 
$84 million in military construction funds for the launch facilities a, 
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the Eastern and Western Test Ranges. Hence, the basic R&D program is 
still within the original estimate of $800 to $900 million. 


Last year four flights were conducted under the TITAN IH R&D 
program. The February and May flights were of the TITAN IIIA vehicle 
and were completely successful, leading to the decision to cancel 
the planned fifth TITAN IIIA flight and convert the remaining vehicle 
to the TITAN IIIC configuration. 


On 18 June 1965, the first TITAN IIIC vehicle was flown. This flight 
was highly significant in that for the first time the two 120 inch dia- 
meter solid motors, developing approximately 2.2 million pounds thrust 
at lift-off, were successfully flown. All test objectives of this launch 
were met and all components of the TITAN IIIC were successfully demonstrated 
in flight. The second and third flights, conducted on 15 October and 
21 December, respectively, again successfully demonstrated the performance 
of the 120 inch solid motors and the first and second stages of the 
basic vehicle. However, unrelated malfunctions in the maneuvering 
stage (transtage) prevented the achievement of a completely successful 
orbital mission in both cases. This is typical of the kind of problems 
we must expect during the flight test period. 

As I noted earlier, three Initial Defense Communication Satellite 
payloads are scheduled to be launched in the next few months, using 
TITAN IIIC vehicles. Additional launches are scheduled with a VELA 
payload, a MOL heat shield qualification payload and other multiple 
engineering experiments. 

Last year we initiated the development of the TITAN IIIX, which 
uses the basic TITAN III core suitably adapted to carry the already 
developed AGENA vehicle, to meet certain firm, current ^^ary nee s 
for increased payload capacity at the Western Test Range 
TITAN IIIX/AGENA will be able to place about 7,100 poun s in 
nautical mile polar orbit, launched from WTR (8,800 pounds if 
from ETR). The program is proceeding on schedule and will be completed 
with the $70 million of FY 1965-66 funds . The initial launch will .he 
made in the 3rd quarter of CY 1966. 

Under the START (Spacecraft Technology and Advanced Re-entpr Tests) 
program the ASSET flight test project was succe ® s !^y 1“ S1 ^ 

February 1965, at a cost of about $41 million of FY 1961-65 funds. Sue 
flights were made of which five were successful. 

The current principal effort under the START program is project 
"PRIME", for which we included $l6 million in the FY 1967 Budge 
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This is a feasibility demonstration of returning a data capsule frcm 
orbit using maneuvering during re-entry for metre timely and precise 
recovery at a designated site. The experience and information 
obtained will contribute to future decisions relative to the develop- 
ment Of maneuverable re-entry spacecraft, both manned and unmanned. 
The pro r jram will use four vehicles launched atop ATIAS boosters frcm 
the Western Test Range on a sub-orbital trajectory for recovery in 
the vicinity of Kvajalein Island. The majority of \r . Lnd tunnel tests 
have already been completed. A final design is in proepress an 
hardware components are being fabricated. The first vehicle is 
scheduled to be launched in November 1 966 and the final vehicle 
about July of 19^7* 


The $2 million reouested for Advanced Space Guidance is to 
support four major tasks: definition of Guidance and control 

renuirements for advanced manned orbiting systems and re-entry 
spacecraft and conceptual development of techniques and components 
to support these renuirements; investigation of horizon sensing 
techniques and sensors to establish capabilities for precision 
space navigation; investigation of star tracking techniques and 
sensors to° determine space capabilities and limitations; study 
of known and unknown landmark tr aching for autonemous space naviga- 
tion. 


The $2 million included in the FY 1967 Budget for "Solid Rochet 
Engine Development' is for -the continuation of studies in large solid 
motors for future ballistic missile and space launch vehicles. NASA 
has taken over the funding of the 260" motor developnent and the 
Defense Department is concentrating _ on the demonstration of the 15 
segmented motors ana supporting technolog:/. The maximum thrust ox 
this latter engine is in the three million pound class. 

Two years ago we initiated a new "liquid rochet engine program", 
designed to demonstrate the feasibility of the modular approach to 
large rochet engine developnent. This program now includes two 
efforts, advanced storable liquid rochet technology ana high perform- 
ance cryogenic liquid rocket technology. ®>e first is designed to 
provide a technical base for the development of a storable liquid 
engine o«* modular construction \A licli would have about douule the 
pavload capability, at the same weight, as the TITAN H type b °°* uer - 
The second is designed to provide a technical base for tne develop- 
ment of an engine capable of multiple restart, long duration and 
variable thrust operations, to serve both as a high energy upper 
or, when used in clusters, as a versatile la\mch vehicle. A sum o± 
;)15 million is required for this program in FY 19^7. 
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3. 


Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program 

The Ground Support category shown in Table 19 includes theprorated 
cost of the missile ranges and test instrumentation as well as the satellite 
detection and tracking fystems. The largest item in this category rs 
the $13U million for the Eastern Test Range. 

detec“-^^^ 

^SP^T^^SkIsTS S ^troTlZ^on2 radLs 
Sd Stic^devices which detect and track satellites to determine therr 
precise orbits. SPASUR is essentially a warning screen whl = h > wh 
penetrated by a satellite, sounds an alarm. position of the satellite 

C then determined by triangulation. The Ff 1967 Budget includes $33 
million for SPACETRACK and $6 million for SPASUR. 


The $59 million requested for "Satellite Control Facilities will 
continue the modernization and improvement of the existing network, 
of six permanent tracking stations and one control center and provide 
for the construction of a new permanent tracking station on Guam to 
replace the temporary motile unit now being used there. The Guam station 
is needed to fill a void in present tracking coverage. The satellite 
tracking and control system provides an "on-orbit" tracking, command and 
control, data "read-out" and recovery for all major Defense space vehicles 
except those of the Navigational Satellite program. 


The last two categories, "Supporting Research. and Development and 
"General Support", include a wide range of activities constituting 
essentially the overhead of the space program. 


* * * * 


* 


I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and 
Development program proposed for FY 1967 . As you know, our research and 
development effort is organized in five sequential steps: Research, 

Exploratory Development, Advanced Development, Engineering Development 
and Operational Systems Development. The first four constitute the 
Research and Development Program; the last, which pertains to systems approved 
for production and deployment is spread throughout the other major programs. 


RESEARCH 


It is quite apparent from Congressional action on our research 
and development budgets of the last few years that there is a general 
uneasiness in the Congress about the "research area of the R&D program. 
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This, as you know, is the of 

knowledge of natural phenomena medical and social sciences, etc. 

problems in the physical, biological, medi strength a decade 

-Still, I believe we can ^^ ree “ s a U m d enerey with which 

fOT more from now will depend li^po ly realm of ideas 

*we conduct our current research effort. It M * to military 

? and theory that the new devices and invention ^ppli ls Aether 

llfllZT, presently ^is^properly " organized and effectively managed. 

The Research program consists. of of 

tasks and projects, most °f * “ tcTour own in-house laboratories, the 
money. For example, in *^1°“ " half of ^ the academic research 

Department of Defense support now teing done in American 

in the physical sciences md ®“® . would be impossible to review 

universities and colleges. Obviously +h Pentagon — each of 

“the Pentagon - not to ^ °™^ t ^° m C onse"! we have to 
these individual research grant ^ ^ a way as to advance 

rSoSS^lS aT^cef^er across the entire spect™ of science 
and technologic pertinent to the Defense 

Since the Department of De lelTLT 
detail, some other method mus e =n d that it is fully responsive to 
overall program is in proper bala, have, during the 

changes in our fields of int into six major categories. 

srsassrs ^ “«S r ?-««.», *» «■»-*» ■»«— 

I will discuss later. 

As shown on Table 20 the first five are x^in^the internal balance 
discipline. This arrangement permits us Qf science to 

of the program and to shift t e e p each of these categories 

S^^tur^divide^amon^th^milSaiy^epartments and the Advsnced Research 
Projects Agency (AKPA). 

By and large, the allocation of ®f -t^^scipUne^g^he^ 
components of the Defense Departmen^ h d Defense Department's 

srst sssx f v5 fsaaff- 
ss sssi.’srst: ss ar sr* • — . - 
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a considerable competency in this field. Th. ? small am ount 
zA mpdical science research done by the Air Force is chiefly related 

■ri-icrht Similarly, the Air Force predominate s in astronomy 
to space flight, similarly, ■ r '- Li * .. h nrp directly 

• s.s.ris's xssrss; "ns s«f 
: £ £££.■= ssstsr-'s S=ru- 

Commission) • 

v i pu +he Congressional concern with the Research program, 

rrv,* nthpr half of the increase was to tale advantage of the steadily 

? ho e r^ nt deprive e o^ n^ionll^ffnse^th^^me of their creativity.' 
However, in the light of the present situation, we have gelded not 

„ ««..«--« jg^rw: n“ss 
IsT-g ssa - 

cSISee last year, the Executive Branch under the leadership of the 
Prp^ident * s Office of Science and Technology has undertaken a program 
t^ 6 de velop S centers of technical excellence In 

institutions^'determine th^r^bUities^d’infom them on toprep-re 

asht ?®r-=u 

capabilities in this area. 
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I believe it vould be useful at this point to review very 
briefly the character of the Research program as summarized on Table 
20 . 

\ 1. Defense research in the Engineering Sciences, for which we are 

' requesting a total of $119 million in FY 1967, 1b directed primarily 

t toward the solution of problems anticipated in the development of 
hardware for future operational systems . 

a. Electronics research is concerned with the discovery 

of new concepts and techniques for the development of electronic 
devices. This effort has produced the laser and advanced micro- 
wave technology and led to the development of more efficient 
image intensifies for night vision devices. 

b. Materials research is directed toward the development 
of new compounds, composite structures, plastics and alloys. 
Recent advances include a much more effective rust inhibitor, 
an improved rocket propellant binder, light armor, and new 
ferrites that permit the construction of power transformers 
which can operate at up to 150 megacycles. 

c. Mechanics research investigates the behavior of struc- 
tures and machines under static and dynamic loads. Considerable 
progress, for example, has been made in the understanding of 
target damage from air blast and ground shock, and the relation- 
ship of the distance frcm explosion to the target and the degree 
of damage to be expected. 

d. Energy conversion studies try to improve thermoelectric 
and solar energy devices. From this effort has come a new 

100 watt fuel cell which can be operated on low cost, impure 
hydrogen. 

2. Research in the Physical Sciences, for which we are requesting 
$95 million for FY 1967, advances our understanding of natural 
phenomena. Such progress is fundamental to all other research. 

a. General physics concentrates on the classical fields 
of optics, thermodynamics, and statistical mechanics. . The 
largest effort is in solid state physics and is devoted to 
exploring the nature of crystals . This work is directly 
applicable to developments in electronics. 
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b. Nuclear physics is concerned with both nuclear structure 
and cosmic ray propagation. A better understanding of cosmic rays 
is of great importance to the safety of men in space. 

c. Defense research in chemistry is devoted particularly 
to the synthesis of new compounds and materials. One of -the 
recent products of this effort is a new polymer plastic which 
has great stability at high temperatures, an important character- 
istic for materials used in rocket motor cases. 

d. Mathematics research develops new methods of calculat- 
ing and representing natural phenomena. This work is essential 
to the full understanding of modern physics, and, in particular, 
to the correct calculation of missile trajectories and satellite 
orbits. Because of the complex nature of this work, much of it 
is done with computers which accounts for the relatively large 
amo unts of funds required for this purpose. 

3. Environmental Sciences, for which ve are requesting about $57 
million, investigate the earth, air and sea around us and are increas- 
ingly important as man extends his domain into space and under the sea, 

a. Terrestrial sciences support basic research in seis- 
mology, geodesy and soil mechanics. These disciplines have 
laid the groundwork for the detection of underground nuclear 
explosions, have significantly advanced military mapping 
techniques by improving aerial photography and have developed 
new methods of stabilizing poor soils encountered in combat 
zones . 


b. Atmospheric research investigates the air nearest the 
earth. The study of low level air currents has Improved con- 
siderably the accuracy of missile launch corrections for wind. 

c. Astronomy and Astrophysics are concerned with natural 
phenomena beyond the earth* s atmosphere. Emphasis is given to 
the investigation of the extraterrestrial atmosphere and its 
effect on the earth and on space flight. The work is also 
closely linked to problems of stellar inertial guidance. 

d. Oceanography explores the nature of the sea and maps 
the ocean floor, the knowledge of which is vital to our under- 
sea warfare effort. For example, a better understanding of 
temperature gradients and their effect on sonar transmission is 
essential to the improvement of our ability to detect enemy 
submarines . 
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4. Research in Biological and Medical. Sciences, for which we are 
requesting $34 million, is directed toward reducing the impact of mili- 
tary casualties and toward providing the Nation with an adequate posture 

\ in chemical and biological weapons and defense. Past efforts in this 

* area, for example, have enormously advanced our techniques for treating 

* serious burns . 

» 

5. Behavioral and Social Sciences, for which we are requesting $13 
million, concern the psychological and physical factors which influence 
human performance. This includes the development of new techniques for 
personnel selection, training and management. We are also investigating 
how to maximize the efficiency of our equipment in actual operation by 
tailoring it to the actual strengths and weaknesses of human operators, 
e.g., designing radar scopes so as to minimize eye fatigue. Information 
developed by this work has been extensively applied to psychological 
warfare operations. The amounts shown include funds for ARPA to establish 
"university centers" in various parts of the country for long range, "in 
depth" research in the behavorial sciences. 

6. The Nuclear Weapons Effects Research program is managed by the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA) under the general direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The 
program includes applied research in the fields of air blast, nuclear and 
thermal radiation, and biomedical, electromagnetic, and other militarily 
significant effects. (This effort is included in the second of the four 
safeguards related to the Test Ban Treaty previously discussed. ) 

7. The In-House Independent Laboratory Research Program, for which we 
are requesting about $36 million, is a special category under which funds 
are allocated directly to the laboratory chiefs to be used at their dis- 
cretion in exploiting promptly new ideas in their respective areas of 
responsibility. We believe that the use of these funds has considerably 
strengthened the scientific and engineering competence of the In-House 
Laboratories. Among the accomplishments achieved through this program 
are the development of solid lubricants for high temperature machinery 
and of special chemiluminescent compounds which glow in the dark and are 
used for signals and landing panels. 

8. I have already discussed the University Program which is designed to 
develop centers of technical excellence. 

9. Other Support represents the initial effort to identify the costs of 
military personnel assigned to the research program. 
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Last year I noted that a general upgrading of the utilization of the 
In-House Laboratories was urgently needed. Significant progress toward 
this goal has been made. The Office of Laboratory Management has been 
established within the Office of Defense Research and Engineering to review 
the management practices of our research facilities. As a result of this 
continuing review, the Services are establishing new management arrange- 
ments for the laboratories under which the latter will have control over a 
greater share of their resources and be subjected to fewer detailed admin- 
istrative restrictions on their technical operations. 

We have also made further progress in the elimination of unnecessary 
duplication in research and development. Two new information retrieval 
systems began operations this fiscal year. The Department of Commerce^ 
Clearinghouse for technical information has begun to process requests fran 
the public for Department of Defense unclassified reports. More recently, 
we have begun to operate our automated management information system with 
which we monitor our current R&D work. This system, which I mentioned 
last year, is based upon standard Research and Technology Resumes which 
are translated into digital language and stored in computer memories. 
Scientists and contractors of the Military Services and the Defense Agencies 
and, by cooperative arrangement, NASA can now query the system for informa- 
tion about projects that may be going on in their fields of interest. 

D. EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENT 

This is the effort directed toward the expansion of technological 
knowledge and the development of materials, components, devices and systems 
which it is hoped will have some useful application to new military weapons 
and equipment. Here the emphasis is on exploring the feasibility of various 
approaches to the solution of specific military problems, up to the point 
of demonstrating feasibility with a "bread board" device and prototype 
components and subsystems. Along with Research, Exploratory Development 
forms the pool of technical knowledge from which future systems will be 
devised and designed. 

Although the Congress has not specifically expressed concern about 
this portion of the Research and Development Program, it involves many of 
the same problems encountered in the Research portion. It, too, includes 
a large number of individual projects, each involving relatively smal 1 
amounts of funds. Accordingly, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
generally reviews the Exploratory Development program on a level-of-effort 
basis. The Services manage the program on a much more detailed basis. 

As I pointed out to the Committee in previous years, we have been work- 
ing hard to improve the utilization of these funds, particularly in our own 
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laboratories, by identifying those management conditions which, in 
the past, have proved to be highly productive of useful military results 
and then applying them throughout the Defense establishment. We are also 
trying to categorize the Exploratory Development projects by area of 
technology, e.g., communications and electronics, aeronautics, prdnance, 
materials, etc, in order to gain a better appreciation of the relative 
emphasis being placed on each area. Although such a breakdown of the 
Exploratory Development program has been prepared, and is shown by Service 
on Table 21, the various categories Ere not yet strictly comparable and, 
therefore, cannot be properly aggregated into Defense Department totals. 
Accordingly, I will again discuss this program in terms of organizational 
components, as I have in the past. 

As shown on Table 21, we are requesting a total of $1,063 million 
for Exploratory Development in FY 1967, $97 million less than the amount 
provided in FY 196*+, notwithstanding the steady rise in civilian wage and 
salary rates. I believe that this is a good indication of the care with 
which we have reviewed the exploratory development projects proposed for 
the coming fiscal year. 

1. Army 


The Amy's Exploratory Development effort is directed to devising 
new means to provide the front line soldier with effective close support 
and to protect him against all possible forms of enemy attack. 



About two fifths of the Amy’s Exploratory Development program is 
concentrated on techniques or equipment directly applicable to front 
line combat with emphasis on communications and electronics, ordnance 
and medicine. More specifically, this work includes: counter -counter- 

measures for rockets; radios, antennas and survival kits specially adapted 
to operations in tropical jungles; light intensifiers for night vision 
devices; experimental radar to penetrate foliage; technology to increase 
the capability of combat surveillance: investigations of new concepts 
of boats for assault operations end for the emplacement of bridges; new 
vaccines, techniques to treat burns and prosthetic devices. 
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Somewhat less than one fifth of the Army’s Exploratory Development 
effort is divided between aeronautics and materials. Past work in these 
areas has resulted in a more than twenty percent improvement in helicopter 
stability, a new helicopter air delivery method, an improved light 
titanium alloy for aircraft, and expendable paper clothing and linen for 
use in field hospitals and by rocket fuel handlers. 

The balance of the Army’s program is devoted to such projects as the 
development of new support and logistics techniques, automated systems 
for compiling maps, and improved technique s_ for construction on ice caps. 

The Army will also continue to carry out laboratory projects in nuclear 
effects in support of one of the safeguards to the limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, 

2 . Navy 

The principal Exploratory Development effort of the Navy "Sea 
Warfare Systems" is directed toward achieving better performance in 
naval weapons ana equipment. About forty percent of the $ 30 b million 
requested for FY 1967 will be devoted to this category. Approximately 
$80 million of that amount is for the refinement of surveillance and 
navigation devices. Nearly million is for the development of new 
design concepts for naval vessels, such as the ALBACOEE type of submarine 
hull; captured air bubble ships j bow sonar domes, hydrofoil craft and 
new hulls to penetrate ice more easily. The remainder of the "Sea Warfare 
Systems" effort is directed toward better countermeasures, torpedo decoys 
and logistics. The decrease in funds allocated to this category in FY 
1967 does not reflect a de-emphasis of Sea Warfare Systems but rather the 
maturing of some major efforts to the Advanced Development stage. 

With respect to communications, electronics and ordnance, the Navy 
is especially interested in anti -radiation missiles which can home on 
enemy electronic emissions and in the development of missiles able to 
discriminate between enemy small craft and the background radar clutter 
created by waves. The Navy’s work on aeronautics is concerned with the 
special problems of developing aircraft suitable for carrier operations. 

A familiar example of the Navy’s effort in the life sciences is part 
of the SEALAB project in which we are attempting to study how men can live 
and work at great depths. 

3. Air Force 

About half of the $316 million requested for the Air Force's Explor- 
atory Development program in FY 19&7 will be devoted to space investigations 
and related projects. This emphasis flows natural l y from the fact that, 
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whereas the problems of operating in the atmosphere are relatively well 
understood, we are, at this time, really "exploring” space. Currently, _ 
the major effort is directed towards achieving better systems for control- 
ling missiles in flight. Particularly, we are working on inertial 
guidance, spacebome computer techniques, navigation sensors, methods 
of identifying targets for missiles, and terminal guidance. V& are trying 
to develop means to make telemetric transmissions more secure and to improve 
the pumps, nozzles and combustion chambers of the rocket motors. In the 
area of bioastronautics, we are concerned with designing devices to 
sustain life in space and to counteract the lethal" radiations and extremes 
of heat and pressure found in that environment. 

About one sixth of the total Air Forces' Exploratory Development 
program will be devoted to the improvement of surveillance techniques. 
Particular attention will be paid to perfecting our photographic, infrared 
and electronic over-the-horizon capabilities. New techniques, such as the 
use of long wavelength radars, are being investigated for reconnaissance 
in areas of dense foliage. 

Finally, the Air Force will continue work on such areas as improving 
the arming and fuzing of conventional ordnance, better lightweight, high 
strength all oys, and investigating gravitational and geodetic problems. 

For Air Force Exploratory Development Laboratory Support, $97 million 
is requested for FY 1967. This category reflects the Air Force's traditional 
method of budgeting separately for these expenses rather than prorating 
certain of them among the applicable projects as the other Services do. 

We are taking action to eliminate this difference in the future. 

4, Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 

ARPA operates as a small research and development management team, 
supervising its Service -conducted programs by overall financial control 
and technical direction. A total of $211 million is included in the FY 19^7 
program for ARPA's projects in Exploratory Development, compared with $223 
million in FY 1966 and $234 million in FY 19^5 • 

a. Project DEFENDER 

For Project DEFENDER, which is a broad program of research and 
exploratory development in the field of ballistic missile defense, pene- 
tration aids and defense against satellites, $119 million is requested 
for FY 1967. About 40 percent of this effort will be devoted to the 
missile phenomenology program which concentrates on re-entry measurements 
and includes both full-scale and- sub-scale experiments as well as theoretical 
research. The principal series of full-scale tests is called the Pacific 
Range Electromagnetic Signature Studies, Project FRESS. This project 
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involves precise measurements of ballistic missile flight phenomena, 
and, in particular, the disturbances caused by .missiles as they pass 
through the atmosphere. During the coming year , ,w£*"intend to emphasize 
the study of the characteristic wakes by which missiles are principally 

identified. c ‘ 

I 

More than one fifth of Project DEFENDER is devoted to the investi- 
gation of electromagnetic devices which increase jhe utility and lower 
the cost of missile defense systems,, J)uring jiext^yexal years, we . . 
plan to experiment with high frequency over-the-horizon radar techniques 
in an attempt, to., achieve instantaneous or ’’real -.ti^e’’.' Joking of missiles 
in the launch phase, so as to determine the precise time and place of an 
offensive missile launch. :v , , . 

The remainder of the DEFENDER effort cone erps-. penetration aids and 
missile interceptor technology, with principal, interest in high acceler- 
ation missiles that will maximize the time available for discriminating 
between enemy missiles and. decoys. In the HiBEX- ^High-G Boost Experiment) 
urogram, which is now almost complete, accelerations two to three times 
greater than that of the SPRINT missile have been' obtained. Work is also 
■progressing in ionospheric .physics which provides the groundwork for 
determining the ultimate performance of the long 'range radars used in 
missile and satellite defense systems. 

b. Project VELA 

I have already discussed this project in connection with the Test 
Ban safeguards program. To continue this project, $49 million is requested 
in the FY 1967 Budget, somewhat less than the preceding two years due to 
the completion of certain phases of the work, such as the previously 
mentioned installation of the LASA in Montana. 

c. Project AGILE 

AGILE is the research and development effort directed to the special 
problems of remote area conflicts. Its primary “emphasis is on the require- 
ments arising from the unique conditions of insurgency warfare. AGILE, 
however, is only part of a much larger effort in counterinsurgency research 
conducted by the Defense Department. Although, the needs of, the conflict 
in Vietnam are jrecejiv^ng our urgent attertipii* “emphasis in. this project 
has been shifted’ away from ’’quick fix” solutions ijo eq’uipnlSnt problems, 
for which the Services have assumed responsibility, to the longer range 
aspects of counterinsurgency warfare. For example, no funds are requested 
for weapons research by ARPA in FY 1967. -r- hov 

To deal more effectively with the long-tara/n^oblems , Project AGILE 
has now established field offices not only in' Vietnam and Thailand, but 
also regional offices in Lebanon and 
the work is being conducted in close 


the CanarZone,., At each location 
cooperation with the local governments. 
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Principal attention given to the analysis of the specific 

requirements of no . . ierrilla warfare situations in the respective 

areas' including: irrar ■ ' -serial reconnaissance techniques, battle- 

field radars and a c oust: :■ sensors for personnel surveillance, and 
* systems for village .<=“*• ty. The AGILE program's applied behavioral 
&rrV, ;/'>'* tr* ' *1 jss than $2 million is requested for 

17/ .. . *r-;. ./;■ , for *tudy of the political, social, and economic 

-icable part of counterinsurgency operations. 


This category i ir, i* projects which have advanced to a point 
where the developrv at of xperimental hardware for technical or opera- 
J ' * 'r-r ■ prior to the determination of whether the 
t t> -;r engineered for eventual. Service use. In 

contrast to engine : r evelopment where design specifications are 
employed, advanced 1 vr-' pment permits the use of performance specifi- 
cations which provide contractor greater latitude in meeting the 
requirement . thereby enc ..raging innovation. Both the Over-the-Horizon 
rai i ir and the anti-satel ite systems were developed in this category 
bu' turned out tc be ear Ly convertible to operational systems. To 
encourage innovation, we plan to continue the advanced development 
effort at a high level about $835 million in FY 1967 compared with 
1 mi 1.1 ton ■- 196 ^ :id $588 million in FY 1965 . 

1 . AttZj 

The first tw-. • ■. . on the Army's list of advanced developments — 
"Operational Evalua 1 ..t.a \/STOL" and "New Surveillance Aircraft" — are 
both part of a broader D< fense Department program for the development 
of . xperiraental prototype vertical, or short, take-off and landing air- 
on- ' suitable for ional testing by the three Services. 

- •-.;•■} 1 o- •' about $380 million has been programmed by the 

xhr? e military depart.nu for this effort,. from its inception through 
FY 1 966 , including: 

a for five XC-l42As, a tilt wing turboprop 
ss weight of about 37>000 lbs., a 4-ton 
u. *.*«**«,. o^-'ed of more than 250 knots, and a combat 
radius of 200 n.mi. The first prototype flew as a conven- 
tional-type aircref: in September 1964 and successfully 
transitional " ’ ering to conventional flight in January 

J 96 5 • Technic*. operational evaluation is still being 

conducted on ar ■ . aircraft by the Tri-Service Test Group, 
with participate •■i": l» NASA and FAA to ensure maximum use of the 
knowledge obtained f, : om this program. 

b. $31.5 milli ~i for two X-22s, a twin tandem, tilting 
duct, fan-powered fl *.nt research vehicle. This aircraft 
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incorporates a variable stability and control system which 
enables it to simulate the characteristics of other aircraft 
designs, thus providing valuable technical data on stability 
and control criteria for V/STOL aircraft generally. First 
flight is now scheduled for early 1966 . 

c. $14 million for two X-19As, another research aircraft 
with twin turbines and four tandem tilted propellers. Two 
prototype aircraft were built. First flight was made in 
November 1963 . One of the two aircraft was completely destroyed 
in a crash last August and the program has now been terminated. 

d. $38 million for the XV- 6 A (P-1127), a British designed, 
lightweight V/STOL strike-reconnaissance aircraft which was 
first flown in October i 960 . Although the operational capa- 
bilities of this aircraft were marginal, it nevertheless promised 
to provide an early source of technical and operational experience 
with a V/STOL aircraft in a fighter configuration. Accordingly, 
in 1962 the United States joined with Germany and the United 
Kingdom in the further development of this aircraft. A total 

of nine aircraft have now been constructed under the joint 
program. The Tripartite evaluation of this aircraft was 
completed last year. U.S. tests and evaluations will be continued. 
In addition to the P-1127 program, the U.S. is participating in 
several cooperative R&D programs with Germany and France which 
provide for an exchange of technical data on V/STOL technology. 

The German and French V/STOL projects incorporate variations 
in airframe and propulsion design which have not been duplicated 
in the U.S, 

e. $4.2 million for two XV-4As, an experimental, augmented 
jet lift aircraft. The first conventional flight was made in 
July 1962 . The aircraft hovered in June 1963 &n d transitioned 
from hovering to conventional flight in November 1963- One air- 
craft was lost in the spring of 1964. This Army project was 
completed in May 1965 ; and the remaining aircraft has now been 
turned over to the Air Force for further test and evaluation. 

f. $16 million for two XV-5As, an experimental, fan- in-wing 
aircraft. The first conventional flight was made in May 19& 

and a full V/STOL transition was demonstrated in November 1^ • 

One aircraft crashed in April 1965 tut testing is continuing 
with the second aircraft. 

g. About $120 million for propulsion, including a variety 
of test engines. 

h. About $30 million for other experimental work, studies 
and analyses. 
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Although this extensive effort has greatly increased our fund of 
V/STOL technology, it is clear that the development of a practical 
V/STOL aircraft uill be costly and time consuming. All of the V/STOL 
aircraft flown so far have experienced stability and control problems. 
Propeller-driven V/STOL aircraft have also experienced static thrust 
deficiencies in addition to problems of vibration, noise and reliability 
of components, particularly in the power transmission systems. We have 
recognized the need for more effective power plants with considerably 
higher thruste to*weight ratios, and last year we initiated two new 
engineering development projects which I will discuss in connection 
with the Air Force’s Advanced Development program. 

Clearly, a great deal of work still remains to be done before we 
can undertake the. full-scale development of an operational V/STOL air- 
craft. Although we believe that the technical problems can be solved 
eventually, the military worth of V/STOL aircraft in relation to their 
high cost has yet to be fully demonstrated. We have included a total 
of about $72 million in FY 1967 for V/STOL developments compared with 
$ 69.5 million in FY 1966 . 

The $1 million shown under Advanced Development, Army for Opera- 
tion Evaluation V/STOL” in FY 1967 is to cover the Army -s cost of 
testing the XC-1U2A. The $3 million shown for New Surveillance Air- 
craft" is for test and evaluation of the P-1127, XV- 5A and 0V-10A. 

The next item on the Army list of advanced , developments is the 
"Heavy Lift Helicopter". This project was started in FY 1-963 withthe 
purchase of six off-the-shelf CH-5U "flying crane type helicopters. 

These machines, including four in Vietnam (one of which has been lost), 
are being used to test the feasibility of moving heavy Army equipmen. 
over otherwise impassable terrain in support of combat operations. 

Their performance has been highly satisfactory, and we are mi 
production for operational use. 

Four million dollars is requested for the "Research Helicopter 
development effort. Because there is a practical luat; to how f 
conventional helicopters can fly, we are investigating compoun 
helicopters which would permit higher speeds . Work currently ™aerw ay 
includes preliminary study and evaluation of helicopters with small 
stub wings and auxiliary propulsion systems. 

For "Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems", ^ million is included m 

FY 1067 budget . This program provides for .the translation of 
exploratory r^se^h in airborne weapons into prototype hardware During 
1965 a stabilized sight line system was successfully tested for the TCW 
wfte-guided, anti-tank missile in the helicopter role. In addition, 
work continued on a stabilized optical trackingdevlce and th^evalua- 
tion of various range finder techniques for helicopter use. ine 9 
million requested for FY 1967 is principally for the evaluation of 
missile subsystems. 
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The "Automatic Data Systems for the Army in the Field" program is 
an effort to develop an integrated command and control information 
system for field army use "by applying automatic data processing 
techniques to the interrelated functions of fire control, intelligence, 
operations, logistics and personnel. Four million dollars is requested 
in the FY 1967 Budget to continue work on various aspects of this effort. 

The next item, "Surface-to-Air Missile Development (SAM-D)," for 
which $40 million is requested in FY 1967, is the advanced missile system 
designed for use against sophisticated aircraft and short range ballistic 
missiles which I discussed earlier in connection with continental air 
defense and defense of the Army in the field. The FY 19&7 effort is 
directed toward the start of Engineering Development, assuming that 
the current contract definition is successfully completed. In addition, 
investigations are underway to determine the extent to which common 
subsystems and components could be developed for both the SAM-D and the 
Navy's Advanced Surface -to -Air Missile (ASMS). The cost of developing 
the SAM-D is estimated at approximately $550 million (includes $14 
million for .the predecessor AADS-70 program). 

The next item, "DOD Satellite Communication, Ground", is the Army 
portion of the Defense satellite communications program for which $13 
million is required for FY 1967* I discussed this system earlier in 
connection •with the space programs. 

The $1 million requested for "Anti-tank Weapons is to support 
the development of a stabilized sight for combat vehicles. 

The last item, "Limited War Lab", was formerly included in 
Exploratory Development. But now, in view of its particularly success- 
ful development of* items for field use in Vietnam, it will be carried 
under Advanced Development. Specifically, this facility has been 
responsible for the development of a new high frequency radio, battle- 
field flares, devices which permit helicopters to lay smokescreens, 
chemiluminescent markers and panels, and a special item to detect, 
ambushes by reacting to human exudations. A total of $7 million is 
requested for the Limited War Laboratory in FY 1967. 

The $11 million requested for "Therapeutic Development" will 
provide for accelerated antimalarial research to counter the drug 
resistant malaria being experienced in Southeast Asia. 
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2. Navy 


The first tvo items in the Navy list of advanced developments 
represent the Navy’s participation in the Department of Defense V/STOL 
development program. The $U million requested for "v/STOL Develapnent" 
is to continue work on the X-22 which is now being completely funded by 
the Navy. Test and evaluation of this aircraft by a Tri-Service Group 
will start this coming May. 

I have already touched upon the next item, the "Advanced Surface- 
to-Air Missile System" (ASMS) for which $2 million is requested in FY 1967. 
This is the system which ve hope will eventually replace TERRIER-TARTAR- 
TALOS in the mid-1970s. Current technology indicates that a significantly 
more advanced system is possible although more effective radars and launch- 
ing syst ems would have to be developed. As I noted earlier, we are also 
investigating the possibility of developing some of the subsystems and 
components so they can be used for both the ASMS and the Army SAM-D. 

V/e now plan to go forward first with the development of the SAM-D, util- 
izing to the maximum extent feasible the technology, components and sub- 
systems developed for SAM-D in the Navy ASMS. Accordingly, the ASMS 
will be held in the early development stage for another year. 

The $2 million requested for the "Landing Force Support Weapon" 

(LFSW) is to provide for the flight testing of the Army’s LANCE missile 
in a sea environment, i.e., launching the missile from a ship in support 
of landing forces. 

The $13 million requested for "ARM I" is to carry forward the develop- 
ment of a new anti -radiation missile system as a follow-on for the SHRIKE 
missile in the early 1970s. Excellent progress has been made in the 
development and laboratory tests of broad band antennas and associated 
seeker circuitry. Work is progressing on the processing equipment, on 
the flight testing of guidance hardware and on the airframe and propul- 
sion components. 

Advanced ARM technology is a new effort to be initiated in FY 19^7 > 
which looks beyond the ARM I. The sum of $4 million is requested to 
initiate this program in FY 1967 . 

The $3 million included for "Augmented Thrust Propulsion" is to 
continue work on an advanced sea-based deterrent, i.e., a broad program 
of investigation and applied research focused on possible configurations 
of future sea-based strategic systems from which an advanced weapons 
system may eventually evolve. 

The $3 million requested for "Astronautics" in FY 19o7 is for the 
Navy’s portion of the Defense satellite communications program, more 
specifically, for the development of new ship-based terminals. No additional 
funds are required for the geophysical satellite (Project ANNA)* 
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The repair. in- iteas on the Daw’s Advanced Development list are all 
■^e 1 ated to antisubmarine warfare, We nave included in the FY l£h7 i>ud 0 e 
l total of $355. U million for ASW HDTC2, :fc£.5 nillion of which is for 
Advanced Development. 

The first item in th.is group, 'Advanced Undersea Surveillance , _ 
includes two projects for which a total of $6 million is requested in 
FY 1967. The first of these, 'ASW Surveillance , for which nillion 
is reauested, is the combination of the ARTEMIS and TRIDEWT efforts. 
ART2IIS is a large scale experimental effort in the lo ng range detjr ■■ or 


submarines by active sonar 






TRIDEI?T effort which has comprised a large number of advanced development 
tash.s in the A SV surveillance area will be largely completed in FY lyoo. 

Tne remaining $2 million is required for a new project, "Inshore Undersea 
Warfare’’, which is designed to explore detection techniques to counter 
very small underwater craft and frogmen attaching ships, harbor installations 
and amphibious assault areas. 

The next item, ’Airborne ASW Detection Systens”, for which $23 million 
is requested in FY 1967, includes a number of related projects. One project 
involves the development of an advanced airborne integrated avionics system 
to counter high speed deep diving submarines. This is the A -HEW system 
which I discussed earlier in connection with the P-3 program. Another 
project is concerned with the development of an ASW helicopter-based detec .10 
e-stea which ccmld shift from the search to the attach role without loss 
of target contact. Development verb, on this system will be completed witn 
FY 1957 funds and only test support funds will be required in subsequent 
years. Work is also being conducted on an active sonobuoy system w^icn_will 
be sufficiently accurate to allow ASW aircraft to attach submar 
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Ti'ie 61; million requested for "Advanced Surface Craft In FY 19^7 is 
r the evaluation of the 110 ton, ^5 h-not hydrofoil patrol craft (PCH) 
read- completed and the 320 ton, 50 knot hydrofoil auxiliary ship (AGE:) 
Ve completed this spring. Tills evaluation effort vill concentrate on 
drod.'~nar.:ics, structure, propulsion and control systems in order to deter 
r.e the utility of these ships in the ASW and other roles. In addition, 
concents such as air cushion ships, sr.i craft, etc., vill be investi- 
ted. One of the nost interesting of these new concepts is the "Captured 
r Bubble (CAB) Sliin", a 50 foot working model of which has been denon- 
rated at the David' Taylor Model Basin. This ship rides on a bubble 
air trarroed beneath it by means 01 ' a system of sideboards and flaps, 
us r^eatl- reducin': drar. Calculations indicate that it may be possible 


"to build even larger models in the several -thousand ton class vhich could 
operate at speeds of 100 knots, or mare, through eight -to -twelve foot 
waves. 


One of the important efforts being pursued in FY 19^7 'the ’Deep 
Submergence Program” for which $22 million is requested. This program is 
concerned vith the exploration and exploitation of the continental shelf 
and the ocean depths including: extended manned operation at air pressures 
corresponding to 600 feet depths; submarine personnel escape and rescue 
down to depths of 2,000 feet; the location, identification and recovery 
of small objects down to depths of 20,000 feet; the recovery and salvage 
of large objects in depths down to 600 feet; deep diving submersibles; 
and oceanographic research. Included in this program are the SEALAB XI 
experiments vhich were completed last year. Work on the first prototype 
rescue vehicles will be started early this year. 

The program "Reactor Propulsion Plants", for which $13 million is 
requested in FY 196?, covers two major projects. One of these is directed 
to the development of a "natural circulation" nuclear power plant which 
would provide a quieter, safer, more reliable propulsion plant for sub- 
marines. This project will require $5*5 mil lion in FY__1967 • sec ond 

project is directed to the development of a 

nuclear propulsion plant suitable for use on attack carriers. This pro- 
ject was started last year and the $7.5 million included for FY 19&7 'will 
complete the Navy’s share of the development (propulsion plant machinery 
as opposed to the reactor development of the AEC), and will provide for 
testing certain prototype components. 

As I told you last year, the "SEA EAWK/ASW ESCORT" project was being 
reduced from a full systems development to work, on the principal components. 
The first of these projects, "Combined Gas Turbine Propulsion”, is concerned 
with the overall performance and potentials of ship-based gas turbine 
nachir.erv and will require $5 million in FY 19o7* 

The second is the "Active PLANAR Array Sonar" for vhich $10 million 
is requested for FY 1967. Th is sonar would be built into the hull of the 
chip, thus providing a much larger radiating and receiving aperture. 

Its' performance would lie far superior to that of current sonars in terms 
of detection ranges and maximum skip speeds at which effective sonar 
operation is possiV le . 

The "ASV; Ship Integrated Combat System", for which $9 million is 
requested, now includes two items — *A3W Ship Ccnr.iand and Control”, 
former! ‘ carried in er/ineering development, and the 'ASW Slip Integrated 
Combat System". Tie former will investigate the cost and feasibility of 
developing a single system which would integrate command and control with 
the control of weapons and t'. e sonars. Five million dollars will be 
required to install experimental systems in one CVS and two DEs in CY 19&7. 
The regaining 'Vi- million is required for the ’ ASW Ship Integrated Combat 
System 5 , a longer term development which will build upon the technology 
gained from the preceding effort. 
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3. Air Force 


The first five Items on the Air Force list of advanced developments 
are all part of the V/STOL aircraft technology program discussed earlier. 

The $3 million for V/STOL Assault Transport (CX-6) will support 
preliminary studies for the development of a full-scale prototype air- 
craft capable of carrying a IT- 1/2 ton payload over an operating radius 
of about 250 n.mi. This airplane's design payload would be more than 
four times that of the XC-112A. 

Tie $10 million requested for Tri -Service V/STOL development vill 
continue operational evaluation of the XC-142A. 

The ’Y/STOL Aircraft Technology" program far vhich $3 million is 
requested in FT 1967 , vill provide far evaluation of various domestic 
and foreign V/STOL concepts, designs and equipment with a view towards 
the eventual design of a common operational V/STOL fighter aircraft. . 

The Federal Republic of Germany is funding parallel studies under a joint 
program. 

The $20 million requested in FY 19<S7 "V/STOL Engine Development" 
provides for the development of two different types of engines -- the first, 
a pure lift engine and the second, a lift cruise engine which can deflect 
its thrust to produce lift during tale off and landing and also be used 
for forward propulsion. During the past year we entered into a joint 
development effort with the United Kingdom for the pure lift engine, 
the total development cost of vhich is estimated at about $^-0 to >,>50 
million. Under this agreement, U.S. and U.K. contractors vill have an 
equal opportunity to bid for the work and each nation vill finance the 
vorl: of its own contractors* The total development cost of the lift 
cruise engine is estimated at $100 million. 

2X1 


The fifth project., for which $6 million is requested in FY 1967# 
is "Lightweight Turbojet' and is intended essentially to danonstrate the 
technology for lightweight turbojet engines for various purposes including 
V/STOL. The thrust -to -weight ratio being obtained with the present 
demonstrator test lift engines is about 18 to 1 , much higher than existing 
engines • 

The next two projects which were discussed briefly in connection 
with, our future manned bomber defense program — "Overland Radar" and 
"AWACS " — are closely related. The first, for which $12 million is 
requested in FY 1967, is concerned ulth the development of the radar 
technology which would be needed in airborne warning and control systems 
such as the Air Force's Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS) and 
the Navy's Advanced Airborne Early Warning Aircraft. For these missions 
we need a radar capable of detecting and tracking airborne targets over 
land in the presence of Bevere ground clutter. With respect to AWACS, 
studies are now underway to define the technical performance characteris- 
tics of the entire system, preparatory to contract definition for develop- 
ment prototypes. The $3 million requested for AWACS will support continua- 
tion of this effort. 

The next item is ’Advanced Filament Composites’ for which $10 million 
is requested to provide for the fabrication of test quantities of high 
strength, lightweight components made of glass fibers. This type of 
material shows great premise for a variety of uses such as hcH^pttu 
blades, aircraft structures, etc. 

For 'Tactical Fighter Avionics' , $^ million is requested for 
advanced development efforts on radars, fire control, etc. The MK-II 
Avionics effort for the F-lll, formerly a part of this program is now in 
1 Engineering Development 1 : . 

The $6 million requested for "Reconnaissance Strike Capability" is 
to develop and demonstrate a capability with multiple high -resolution 
sensors such as side looking radars for both Strategic and General Purpose 
Forces. These include foliage penetration radars, high altitude-high 
resolution radars, forward looking infrared sets, optical image enhance- 
ment for low light level conditions, etc. 

The FY 1967 Budget includes $6 million to continue the X -15 project. 
This rocket powered research aircraft has contributed a great deal of 
useful knowledge, not only to aircraft design but also to our space 
effort. The X -15 is now being used as a "test bed’ aircraft for a group 
of advanced experiments in aeronautical and space sciences, including 
aerodynamic research, air-breathing propulsion, micrcmeteorite collection, 
atmospheric density measurements and the demonstration of supersonic 
transport structural techniques. 
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Oh© $8 million requested far "Advene ©d AB4 Technolo®-”, formerly 
known as Practical Missile Guidance Development", would provide for the 
development of both all-weather and fair-weather conaand and aaztcmatlc 
guidance techniques far missiles employed against non -radiating targets. 
Present efforts include the testing of terminal tra cking techniques, 
terrain correlation techniques and radar /radio camnand guidance systmns. 

!&e next project. Stellar Inertial Guidance, is substantially 
canpleted. 

Ifce $9 milli on for "Tactical Air-to-Ground Missile (MAVERICK)" will 
support advanced development of this W-guided missile designed far use 
against relatively small hard targets. It would be used with the P-4, 

F-105 and possibly the P-111. 

Ten million dollars is requested for FY 19^7 for continued study of 
the various technological and operational concepts far an "Advanced ICBC" 
as mentioned previously in connection with the Strategic Offensive and 
Defensive Forces. 

The next item, "SABRE" (Self -Aligning Boost and Re-Entry), far which 
$13 million is requested, provides for the development of advanced guidance 
system technology, in particular for maneuverable re-entry vehicles. This 
work is in addition to the MARK 12/MIRV effort being financed as pert of 
the overall MEIttEEMAN development. 

The FY 1967 Budget includes $2 million to continue work on "I m 
Altitude Supersonic Vehicles". The design and construction of a chemical- 
powered, supersonic, low altitude vehicle is now underway with first flight 
planned for early in FY 1967. This test vehicle will have a 50 n.mi. 
range at sea level and employ an integral rocket/ramjet power plant. 
Possible applications include advanced air -to -surface penetration missiles 
for future strategic aircraft. 

The "AMSA " program, for which $11 million is requested in PY 19^7* 
was discussed in connection with the strategic bomber forces in Section II 
of this statement. 

The remaining items identified on the Air Farce list of advanced 
developments are al I space projects which I discussed earlier. 
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F. ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 

This category includes those projects being engineered for Service 
use, but which have not as yet been approved for production and deploy- 
ment. 

1. Army 

I have already discussed in considerable detail, in the section on 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces, the first two items on the 
Army list. The "NIKE- ZEUS Testing" program was completed during FY 1965 
and all further testing taken over by the NIKE X program. The $447 million 
requested for "NIKE X" will continue, on an urgent basis, a reoriented 
ABM effort emphasizing the development of an austere version of the multi- 
function phase array radar (TACMAR), the missile site radar (MSR), high 
speed data processing equipment, the high acceleration SPRINT missile and 
the new exoatmospheric (DM1 5X2) missile which I mentioned previously. 

Of the above amount approximately $30 million will be used to initiate the 
development of the DM1 5X2. This new extended range ZEUS will be slightly longer 
and heavier in weight; it will employ two solid propellant motors and will 
carry a new type of nuclear warhead. Like the present ZEUS, the EMI 5X2 
will be guided in flight by ground based radars in conjunction with high 
speed computers. 

The principal element of the next item on the table, Forward 
Area Air Defense" was the MAULER program which has now been terminated. 

As originally conceived, MAULER was expected to provide an all-weather air defense 
capability for front line troops beginning in the 1964-65 period. The 
development, however, encountered repeated technical difficulties with both 
the missile and the radar, as well as major cost overruns and schedule 
delays. Through FY 1965, some $200 million was invested in MAULER and it 
was estimated that another $l80 million and several more years of work would 
have been required to complete the development. In addition, more recent 
intelligence estimates indicated a less severe, all weather, low 
altitude threat for the time period prior to 1975 than was originally 
anticipated. Therefore, as I described to you a year ago, we halted 
further major investments in MAULER pending a restudy of the entire 
forward area air defense problem, including possible alternative programs. 

As a result of this study, we decided last July to cancel MAULER entirely. 
Although it was a failure as a weapon systems development, much of the 
radar and missile technology, as well as the miniaturization techniques 
which it produced, are directly applicable to other programs, including 
the Army's interim and advanced forward area air defense systems and 
the Navy's point defense system. 

Forty-six million dollars is requested in the FY 1967 Budget to 
continue engineering development of a variety of other weapons other than 
missiles. Included in this category is the Special Purpose Individual 



Weapon (SPIW) which may be considered, as a possible replacement for the 
M-lU rifle and M-79 grenade launcher. Competitive models are under 
development and the better of the two will be selected in FY 19^7. 

In a related effort, an evaluation of all competing small arms weapons, 
including SPIW, is being conducted to determine the best successor 
to the present small arms family. Recommendations from this evaluation, 
expected in July 1966 , may affect the decision to complete the SPIW 
project. Development of the 107 nm Heavy Mortar as a replacement for 
the current k.2 " mortar is continuing. The new mortar will weigh 
considerably less than the present one a nd would _offgI_jm_Jji c re ase_of_ 
at least 50 percent or more in range. 



Another major effort is the Medium Anti-tank Weapon (MAW) system. 
Two competitive systems have been considered and a final selection 
has been made. Active development will commence this year. 


A new major development in artillery weapons is the 155 J»m 
lightweigh t Close Sup port__Weapon S ystem. This weapon _will_h ave 
range of 

effort has been directed toward NATO standardization of the interior 
ballistics which would permit the ammunition of several countries 
to be fired interchangeably. 


Also contained in this line item are atomic munitions, advanced 
fusing techniques, new types of anti-personnel, anti-materiel and dual- 
purpose munitions, as well as support of guerrilla and counter- guerrilla 
ordnance and demolition items, field artillery fire direction control 
systems and improved fuses. 

The next two items, "Aircraft Suppressive Fire System" and 
"Advanced Aerial Fire Support System" Eire closely related. The former, 
for which $l 6 million is requested, is concerned with the development and 
adaptation of weapon sub-systems for Army aircraft; and it was under this 
program that the presently operational helicopter armament systems were 
developed. During FY 1966 we initiated development of a second generation 
hard point target weapon system, TOW, to replace the French developed 
and produced SS-11- anti-tank missile which had been adapted to helicopter 
use. Preliminary design release and the delivery of two TOW systems, 
adapted to a helicopter, are expected during the latter part of FY 1967 
and will undergo development tests. Tne second main task under this 
element is the WECOM 30 mm anti-personnel and anti-light-materiel gun 
system which is to be one of the ar mam ents for the Army Aerial Fire Support 
System (AAFSS). The WECOM 30 mm development will be completed during 
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FY 1967 and a qualification firing program will be initiated. It will also 
be adapted to the UH-1 helicopter. ~The latter, Advanced Aerial Fire 
Support System project, for which $25 million is requested, will ^ 
initiate engineering development, of a completely integrated armed "heli- 
copter-like” system as a replacement for the present improvised armed 
UH-1B system. The new vehicle would have a speed in excess of 200 knots, 

(more than 50 percent faster than any other operational helicopter), an 
advanced fire control system and an avionics- system based upon the Navy's 
Integrated Helicopter Avionics System (JHAS) program. In battle, the 
AAFSS with its two-man crew will employ a variety of weapons including 
such weapons as a new "high rate of fire" machine gun, the TOW anti- 
tank missile, and the WECQM 30 mm gun. 

The $2 million provided in FY 1966 for Tactical Transport Aircraft 
will complete the development and evaluation of the CV-7 (BUFFALO) . This 
airplane was developed jointly by the U. S. and Canada for Army use, and 
four prototype aircraft have been delivered to the U.S. Army. We have 
decided not to produce and deploy this aircraft since other aircraft are 
available to meet Army needs. 

The $14 million requested for Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisi- 
tion includes a number of different projects. Development is proceeding 
with a hand-held radar for the detection of moving vehicles and personnel 
in forward combat areas, and a standardized tactical image processing 
and interpretation system. A contract for test models of a new type 
of sound ranging equipment to help locate hostile weapons will be 
awarded in FY 1967 . Tests of a new unmanned aerial surveillance system, 
designed to provide target coverage when the weather or enemy action 
restricts manned aircraft flights, were conducted last year and we will 
now begin studies of more advanced concepts in this area. 

Thirty million dollars is requested for "Communications and Electronics". 
Included in this element is $14 million for strategic and tactical com- 
munications to provide an integrated theater army communications network 
interconnecting with the world-wide Defense Communication System. Five 
million dollars is required for the night vision effort which offers, in 
addition to an early increase in operational capability, a definite 
possibility of a second generation of such equipment. Prototype equipment 
consisting of goggles, rifle scopes, and artillery sighting pieces were 
tested during CY 1965 . Three million dollars is required for development 
and test of the crypto MARK XII IFF system for use in HAWK and Army 
aircraft. Delivery of this equipment is scheduled for mid-calendar year 
1967. The remaining funds are necessary to support an interim air traffic 
control system, the development of EOT and automatic data processing 
equipment. 
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The nine million dollars for the next item, "Heavy Anti-Tank 
Assault Weapon (TOW)" will provide for an expanded test program needed to 
ensure a high level of reliability for this front line weapon system. 

2. Navy 

The first item on the Navy's list, "POSEIDON", was previously, 
discussed in connection with the Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces 
in Section II of the statement. The $301 million requested in FY 1967 
will provide for the accelerated program designed to meet an operational 
availability date of mid-1970. Total development cost is estimated at 
$1.2 billion. 


The next item, "Medium Range Air-to-Surf ac e Missile (CONDOR) , 
will require $19 million in FY 19&7* Following completion of contract 
definition this year, we propose to start ftill scale engineering develop- 
ment of this tactical, air-to-surface stand-off missile next year. The 

CONDOR will permit aircraft, such as the A-6A or the F-11UB, to a ttack 

targets with high accuracy at distances up to 50 nautical miles 



About $9 million is included in the FY 19&7 request for ASW 
Rockets”. This project is directed to the development of a rocket- 
boost edjballistic flight missile -which will be compatible with the 
ASROC launcher and fire c ontrol system and whi ch will increase the effective 
ran _ e Contract definition and 

the stSr^^^^^KeSJ^evel^pmentare planned for FY 19^7 and intro- 
duction in the Fleet about 1970-1971* 

'’Other ASW” engineering developments include a linear array passive 
sonar system which can be towed by a submarine outside of its noise 
field. This system will improve reception of acoust^^^na^^^i 
detection and classif i^ation^of_^itting^ 



_l*u included in this category are a number 
01 mine wonoi-c including new mine firing devices, mine 

hunting sonars and the use of helicopters to sweep sea mines. 

The $8 million requested for "Unguided/Conventional Air Launched 
Weapons'' will support uhe following ordnance development ^ efforts: 

BRXTEYE, a flare dispenser ‘ designed to achieve five million candlepower 
for five minutes; FIREYE, an improved fire bomb; SNAKEYE II, a second 
generation retarded bomb; and DENEYE, an area denial munition. 

The $12 million requested in FY 19&7 f° r "Marine Corps Developments 
includes: an amphibious assault personnel carrier capable of .transporting 

infantry weapons and supplies through very rough surf; a landing force 
amnhibious support vehicle for rapid movement of supplies and equipment 
from ship to shore and over land; a lightweight, helicopter -transport able, 
high nerf orman ce ground radar; an automated system for integrating air 
sunoert activities into the Marine Corps tactical data system; and a new 
data transmission system for use with standard communications equipment. 

Th“ C0Ex/LA?A (OV-IO) aircraft, discussed in this section last year 
under the heeding "Specie! Vierfere Navy Aircreft", is now an operetionel 
systems development and will be placed in production as I indicated 
earlier. We are presently studying the possibility of a larger transport 
version of this aircraft. 


3. Air Force 

I have already discussed most of the Air Force engineering develop- 
raents in connection with other programs. 
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The $23 million shown for the-"J-58 Engine" for FY 19^7 will 
continue the development of this advanced power plant used in the SR-71 
and the YE- 12. 

As I pointed out last year, after the initial flight test program 
of the XB-70 was completed, there might he other exploratory test 
programs in which this aircraft could he used, for example, in connection 
with supersonic transports or general aeronautics research in such 
areas as general handling qualities of large supersonic aircraft and 
sonic hoom measurements. The $18 million shown for the XB-70 in 
FY 1967 is for the Defense Department's share of a follow-on test program 
to he jointly funded with NASA. This program, which would extend through 
FY 1968 at a total cost of about $54 million, would provide experimental 
data on structures, engines, aero/thermodynamics, etc. for large air- 
craft in supersonic flight. 

The $4 million requested for "Close Support Fighter" will carry 
forward oreliminary studies of an advanced fighter attack aircraft for 
both the Navy and the Air Force. 

The fourth item, "Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM)", has been 
moved into Operational Systems Development. 

The sixth item on the Air Force list is the "YF-12A" for which 
$20 million is requested for FY 1967 . Of this amount, $3 million will 
be used to continue work tc improve the ASG-I 8 /AIM-U 7 A fire control and 
air-to-air missile systems, already installed in the YF-12A. 

The $10 million shown for the. "F-12" will provide for the adaptation 
cf the ASG-l8 fire control system and AIM-47 missile for installation 
into the SR-71/F-12 airframe. 

For continued development of "Advanced Ballistic Missile Re-entry 
Systems", we are requesting $l4l million in FY 19&7* This effort 
includes a wd.de variety of techniques designed to improve the capabilities 
of our strategic missiles to penetrate anti-missile defenses as well as 
to improve their accuracy and overall weapon system effectiveness. 

These advanced re-entry development programs require substantial numbers 
of flight tests and, ‘for this purpose, we are using ATLAS missiles, 
phased out of the operational force, at a considerable saving in the 
total cost of this program. 

As previously mentioned, the "MARK II Avionics" project, for ^ 

which $35 million is requested, has been moved this year from "Advanced" 
to "Engineering" development. This follow-on replacement for the F-lll s 
present avionics system is being designed to provide a significant 
increase in reliability, ease of maintenance and combat effectiveness. 

Now undergoing contract definition, we expect to select a development 
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contractor this year. The MARK II will have many of the same components 
of the Navy’s Integrated Light Attack Avionics System (ILAAS) . Introduction 
of the MARK II as an operational system is tentatively scheduled for 
FY 1969 in the third wing of F-111A aircraft. 

For "NIKE-ZEUS Targets” to support the NIKE X development program, 

$8 million is requested for FY 1967. These target systems are developed 
and fabricated to Army requirements and are delivered by ATLAS boosters 
launched into the Kwajalein area from the Western Test Range. 

I have already discussed the next item, ''TITAN IIIA and IIIC • 

The $11 million requested for the "Joint Advanced Tactical Command 
and Air Control System" will provide for a new program to develop a 
family of standard equipment such as displays, computers and communications 
items for use in the tactical command and control systems of all the 
Services. By using integrated circuit technology we believe that we can 
reduce overall system failure rates to perhaps ten percent of that pre- 
viously anticipated. The funds requested will initiate the development 
phase ana ue nni t the determination of the joint funding program for 
future years . 

G. MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

1 . Army 


As shown on Table 21, $93 million is requested for the support of 
the White Sands Missile Range. Test programs are conducted at this 
range for all the Services and NASA. Among the specific projects are 
the Air Force’s Advanced Ballistic Re-entry System (ABRES), the Navy's 
A-6A Intruder, the Army’s SHILLELAGH and LANCE, as well as certain 
safety devices for NASA's APOLLO mission. A major effort at this 
facility is the range instrumentation improvement program, now in its 
second year, which will refine the data collected on the range, improve 
the data reduction capability and augment the range communication 
system. 


We are also requesting $33 million for the Kwajalein Test Site, 
now 1 operated by the Army. We are novr developing a capability at this 
site to recover re-entry vehicles that impact in the lagoon. The 
creation of an ICBM impact corridor has required the relocation of the 
natives from outlying islands to Ebeye Island, and new housing for them 
is now* under construction on a neighboring island. 

The $195 million requested for General Support covers the costs 
of all Army R&D installations and activities other than White Sands 
and Kwajalein. This support includes equipment procurement for research 
laboratories, test facilities and proving grounds, the cost of civilian 
and military salaries, and the construction of new facilities. 
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2. Navy 


The Pacific Missile Range vith headquarters at Point Mugu, Calif- 
ornia, is responsible for range scheduling, communications, veather 
and meteorological services and data reduction in support of assigned 
missile and space launch operations in the Pacific. Facilities located 
at Barking Sands and Kaneohe in the Hawaiian area provide communications 
and range instrumentation. The FY 19^7 request of $72.7 million is $1.4 
million more than currently programmed for FY 1966> principally because 
of the increased testing of fleet and tactical weapons required by the 
conflict in Vietnam. Among the test programs supported by the Pacific 
Missile Range are those for TERRIER, TARTAR, and TALOS, the new Standard- 
ized Ship-to-Air Missile and the PHOENIX air-to-air missile. 

The Atlantic Undersea Test Evaluation Center (AUTEC) will have three 
underwater test ranges sited in a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, design- 
ed to test weapons, sonars and acoustics systems. The $12 million request 
for FY 19 o 7 is $4 million more than the current FY 19^6 program, primarily 
because of higher construction requirements next year. 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D laboratories and test 
facilities, $200 million is requested for FY 19^7- 

3 . Air Force 

For the Eastern Test Range, $205 million is requested in FY 19^7, 
somewhat lower than for the current fiscal year. This range consists 
of a complex of instrumented networks including fixed and mobile land- 
based stations and airborne and shipborne instrumentation extending 
from Cape Kennedy southeastward through the mid- and south Atlantic area. 
South America and Africa to the Indian Ocean. The Eastern Test Range 
supports such Defense programs as MINUTEMAN, POLARIS and the Defense 
Satellite Communications program, together with such NASA programs as 
GEMINI, APOLLO, RANGER and MARINER. Future test activities will involve 
greater accuracies, larger payloads and more complex reentry vehicles 
as well as more sophisticated missions. To meet these more demanding 
requirements, the funds included in the FY 19^7 request will provide 
a capability for covering different launch azimuths, including a 
capability to assist the Western Test Range in tracking polar -orbiting 
satellites. The program will also provide for the support of two new 
APOLLO ships and eight C-135 aircraft to facilitate the activities 
associated with the manned space flight programs . About $70 million is 
requested for FY 1967 to support the Air Force Western Test Range (AFWTR) 
which consists of a complex of range instrumentation networks supporting 
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Air Force, Navy and NASA launches from Vandenberg Air Force Base, 

Point Arguello and Point Mugu. 

General Support, including "Development Support, will require 
$6i2 million in FT 1967* This item carries the major support of the 
Air Force Systems Command and its nation-wide complex of research, 
development and test installations , the construction of additional 
research and development facilities end other support Programs. It 
includes about $85 million for the cost of services provided under 
contract by organizations such as RAM), Aerospace Corporation and the 
Lincoln Laboratory. 

4. Defense Supply Agency 

The Defense Documentation Center which acquires, stores and 
disseminates scientific and technical documents to the defense 
community", will require $11 million in FY 1967, about the same as 
the current fiscal year . 

K. EMERGENCY FUND 

For the Department of Defense Emergency Fund ' we ,y e o f I^Sllion 
the appropriation of $125 million and transfer authority of $150 million, 

the same amounts provided for FY 1966. 

I . financial summary 

The Research and Development Program, including the development 
of sv=te™s anproved for deployment, will require $6.9 billion in 
ye-jobligational Authority fW FI 1967- A comparison with prior years 
is shown below: 


R&D - except systems approved 
for deployment 

R&B - systems approved for 
deployment 

Total R&D 

Less: Support from other 

appropriations 

Total RDT&E (TQA) 

Less: Financing Adjustments 

Total RDT&E (NOA) 


($ Billions, 

1962 1963 

Actual Actual 

Fiscal Years) 
1964 1965 

Actual Actual 

1966 

Est. 

1967 

Proposed. 

4.2 

5.1 

5-4 

4.9 

5.3 

5-5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

1-9 

6.8 

7.6 

7.6 

6.9 

7.4 

7.4 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.5 

-0.4 

-0.5 

-0.5 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.5 

6.9 

6.9 

-0.9 

-0.1 

-0.1 

- 

-0.1 

- 

5.4 
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VII . GENERAL SUPPORT 


General Support constitutes the "all other 1 ’ or residual category 
and includes all costs not capable of being directly or meaningfully 
allocated to the other major programs. Because of the large number 
and wide variety of the functions encompassed, this major program is 
best discussed in terms of its constituent parts. 

For purposes of convenience, the various elements of the General 
Support Program have been divided into ten broad groupings : individual 

training and education; intelligence and security; communications; 
logistic support; military family housing; medical services; head- 
quarters and support services; the National Military Command System; 
the Defense Atomic Support Program; and miscellaneous Department -wide 
activities. The estimated costs of these broad groupings are shown on 
Table 22. 

Much of the General Support Program represents "fixed charges." 

But, wherever we had some discretion, we eliminated marginal items and 
activities or, in some cases, deferred desirable but less urgent projects 
to future years. 

The following describes the general content of the program and 
highlights some of its important aspects. 

A. INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
equipment, base support, construction, instructors, students and 
travel directly related to recruit, technical, professional and flight 
training, as well as support of the Service academies. The sharp increase 
in FY 1966 and 1967 reflects the force build-up I described earlier. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included here are the basic training programs for recruits and 
inductees and certain advanced individual training courses for Army 
personnel conducted in recruit training centers. 

Overall recruit training loads have risen considerably higher this 
fiscal year than was anticipated a year ago due to the force buildup, 
but should decrease in FY 19^7 as the expansion is completed. The 
number of basic trainees required in FY 19^7 is presently estimated at 
about 750,000 about 150,000 less than the revised figure for the current 
fiscal year. Approximately ^50,000 are scheduled for the Army, about 
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110,000 for the Navy, 80,000 for the Marine Corps, and 110,000 for 
the Air Force, 

In order to give priority to the active forces, the Army, which 
has by far the largest training load, has temporarily reduced its recruit 
training for Reserve Enlistment Program (REP) trainees, as I mentioned 
previously. It has also opened a recruit training center at Ft. Benning, 
Georgia; added basic training to its facility at Ft. Bliss, Texas; opened 
three new officer candidate schools at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, Ft. Gordon, 
Ga. and Ft. Knox, Kentucky; and changed its advanced individual training 
curriculum to include instruction especially oriented toward Vietnam. 

The Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps have also expanded their recruit 
training establishments and intensified their training schedules to 
accommodate the increased requirements for trained manpower. In FY 19^7 
the Navy will start construction of a third recruit camp at Orlando, 
Florida to relieve the strain on its other facilities which were already 
overburdened before the buildup for Southeast Asia began. 

As announced last fall, we have revised our enlistment selection 
and training techniques to help ensure that no suitable prospect is 
denied an opportunity to serve. Study had. revealed that the prevailing 
selection procedures were turning away capable volunteers. Now, enlist- 
ment standards for those Services using the draft have been brought 
generally into line with the standards for induction, and a high school 
diploma is being accepted as the equivalent of a passing grade on the 
supplementary aptitude tests for those scoring 16 or higher on the 
basic mental screening test. These changes are expected to increase 
the number of voluntary enlistees by approximately 25,000 annually. 

In addition, all basic trainees are now being evaluated after five weeks 
instead of eight weeks, and those failing to meet standards are given 
a period of special intensive military instruction. If they can be 
brought to standard, they are returned to regular training; if not, 
they are given an honorable discharge . 

2. Technical Training 

This category covers the hundreds of specialized skills required by 
our military personnel, otte r than flight training or professional-level 
courses. A large majority of the new personnel who enter military service 
each year require an initial period of formal technical schooling before 
they can be assigned for duty to an operating unit. In addition, 
advanced or specialized training must be provided to many of our career 
personnel to train them in new equipment or procedures and to qualify 
them for higher levels of responsiblity. 
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In order to protect our heavy investment in the training of men for 
electronics and other hard skills , we must reduce to a ml nlmum the loss 
of these specialists to the civilian economy. To this end, we changed 
the proficiency pay structure, as I mentioned last year, and are this 
year instituting a program of variable re-enlistment bonuses which were 
authorized as part of last year's military pay act. The higher pro- 
ficiency pay scales, which are paid, for example, to guided missile 
electronics repairmen, radar technicians and nuclear submarine powerplant 
operators, have now been in effect for two years, and we are studying 
their affect upon the retention rates. Preliminary reports indicate that 
proficiency pay has increased first term re-enlistment rates in most 
of the specialties where it is used. 

The variable re-enlistment bonus, which is paid at the first 
reenlistment, can be as much as four times the regular amount. It will 
be awarded to approximately 61,000 men in FY 1967 and should be a further 
valuable inducement for highly qualified personnel to remain on active 
duty. 

3. Professional Training 

Professional training encompasses primarily college and post-graduate 
level instruction and includes the joint Service colleges, staff schools, 
post-graduate schools, officer candidate schools, and the education of 
military personnel at civilian colleges and universities. We can expect 
the importance of this type of training to continue to increase as the 
requirement for personnel with a scientific or engineering background 
rises every year. In response to this need, we have recently established 
Defense courses in Weapons Program Management and Systems Analysis, both 
of which are designed to provide an understanding of the modern managerial 
techniques which we have instituted in the last four years. 

^ . Flight Training 

Because pilots are the most expensive military specialists, we have 
continued to review closely the requirements for flight training and to 
seek out every opportunity to conduct this activity more efficiently. 

The output of pilots from the Air Force ' s program in FY 1967 will be 
about 3>000, up from 2,300 in FY 1966. This increase is needed both to meet 
the higher requirements caused by the conflict in Vietnam and to replace 
the large number of pilots who entered service during World War II and who 
will be leaving flying status over the next four years . 
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The Army will train 3*55° pilots in FY 1967; almost double the 1,800 
being trained this year, particularly to meet Southeast Asia needs and for 
the new aviation units described earlier. Reflecting the increasing pre- 
dominance of rotary wing in the Army's aircraft inventory, the proportion of 
helicopter pilots trained will rise from 50 percent this year to over 90 
percent in FY 1967* The additional training burden will be accommodated 
by rearranging training schedules, and no new bases will be required. As 
a result of a review of its career program, the Army has identified about 
2,500 pilot positions which do not have command responsibility; and these 
are now being filled by warrant officers instead of commissioned officers. 

The Navy's production of pilots (including those for the Marine 
Corps) will increase to 2,200 in FY 1967; compared with about 1,900 in 
FY 1966, again to provide for Vietnam requirements and to replace the 
rising number of older pilots who will be leaving flying status. 

To carry out these larger pilot training programs, the FY 1966 Supple- 
mental and FY 1967 Budget requests provide for over 3^0 trainer aircraft 
for the Army and the Navy. No new trainer aircraft are requested at this 
time for the Air Force which is presently procuring its final increment of 
T-38 advanced supersonic trainers to replace the ageing T-33s. 

5. Service Academies 

As provided by legislation passed two years ago, we plan to increase 
the average enrollment at the Military Academy from about 2,550 in FY 
1965 to about 3,100 in FY 1968, and at the Air Force Academy from about 
2,600 to 3,100. Enrollments at each institution will rise by about 
200 cadets in each fiscal year, 1966 and 1967. The average enrollment 
at the Naval Academy will remain at the current level of about 4,000 
midshipmen. 

In accord with our policy of postponing all projects not absolutely 
needed at this time, we have .deferred $14 million of construction 
scheduled for the Service Academies in FY 1966, $10 million at the 
Military Academy and $4 million at the Naval Academy. The Academy con- 
struction program for FY 1967 has been limited to about $14 million 
(less than one-third of last year's request), of which $11 million is 
for essential student quarters at the Air Force Academy, and $3 million 
is for the rehabilitation of antiquated utilities at the Naval Academy • 

6. Headquarters and Support 

Included in this category are the costs of general training devices, 
films, publications, testing activites, correspondence schools and 
other miscellaneous training support activities, as well as the operating 
costs of the major training command headquarters of each Service. 
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c. COMMUKI CATIONS 

The communications category includes both the Defe nse < 

Svster. (DCS) and certain non-DCS communications operated by the military 

departments. The DCS elements include the world-wide, lon 6:^ facilities 
t . , +r , -tH-rp cable and radio communications facilities. 

tvo S c“inc?;^'eleLr,ts are (he Automatic Voice network (AUTOVON) and 
Autorat<c Digital network (AUTODIZi). The nor, -DCS elements mc_ude. 
t ho =e c c™ 1 ' ur icatior.s operated by the military departments which serve the 
subordinate commanders of -unified commands (or are self-contained within 
ta~+ical organizations); self-contained local communications facilities 
C UC 1 - a c those serving an individual Army base; lana, ship and airborne 
(e^inal facilities; and ship-to- shore, ship-to-shi P , air-to-air and 
grcui'-d-alr-^round systems. 

The AUTOVOK system, which was established in April 
H «. X is+ir,e Airy and Air Force voice networks, is essentially a direc 
di aii np E = v'ter^nov consisting of ter, switching centers. Because of our 
J ;Ua for automated voice communications, we plan to expand the 
AuTOVOr g VSt .- to 55 centers by end of FT 19&T and. ultimately to 97 
b-- n IvTO of "which £3 will be overseas and nine in Canada. The 

network Ys scheduled for completion by FY 1968 and the Pacific 

network by FY 1#9- 

ks these new centers become available, certain voice traffic now 
ed b'- toll calls and leased private lines (■which are funded as 
oo^rat-' ns-” costs in other parts of the General Support program) 
-^r^r^^ed to AUTOVOK. Also, in FY 1967, new AUTOVOK lines will 
llITace existing- Government -owned voice circuits whose costs are ^ 
current!” reflected in other major programs, e.g., the voice networks 
for SAGE/BUI C in the Continental Air & Missile Defense Program. 

I»- & dd-* t no-, we are continuing to expand and modify the Automatic 

so as to constitute a single digital communi- 
Dinpai Uc L,v,vri- •? + v-m 

caticr, system for the whole Department. By early FY 1967, it will 
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consist of eight switching centers serving 2,400 lines in the continental 
United States, up from five centers and 550 lines when AtTTODIN first 
opened in February 1963. An additional center previously scheduled for 
the continental United States will be located in Hawaii in order to 
facilitate communications with Southeast Asia. The overseas portion 
of AUTODIN is now being implemented with three switching centers planned 
for completion in Europe in FY 1968, and ten centers to become operational 
in the Pacific in FY 19&9* 

We are continuing to install the DCS Automatic Secure Voice 
Communications Network (AIXTOSEVOCOM) , a world-wide automatically 
switched secure voice communications system. About 3,900 DoD users 
have been identified as requiring secure voice communication and these 
requirements will be phased for accomplishment over a 10 year period. 

D . LOGISTIC SUPPORT 

Logistic support comprises a wide variety of activities which 
cannot be readily* allocated to other major programs or elements. 

Included under this heading on Table 22 are the costs of: (l) moving 

messengers and freight (except for first destination transportation) 
bv commercial carriers, the Military Sea Transportation Service, the 
Military Airlift Command and contract airlift; (2) purchasing, storing, 
and inspecting materiel; (3) those parts of the industrial preparedness 
'urogram (e.c.. the provision of new industrial facilities and the 
malnt e nan ce ~of reserve facilities and equipment) not identified with 
elements of other major programs; and (4) the major overhaul and 
rebuild activities for items which are returned to a common stock and 
cannot, therefore, be related directly to specific military forces 
or weapon systems . 

The management of our logistic support activities will be covered 
ir tile discussion of the Cost Reduction Program in Section IX of this 
Statement . 

E. MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 

A total of $527 million is included in the FY 1967 budget for 
family housing; $359 million for operation and maintenance including 
the cost of units leased; and $168 million for payments on indebtedness 
and for mortgage insurance premiums . 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this statement, we are not. 
asking for any FY 1967 funds for construction of new units or for improve- 
ments to existing .quarters . Because we are also deferring construction 
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of the FY 1966 increment of 8,500 housing units so that expenditures 
from this construction will not occur until after FY 1967, we are 
requesting Congress to extend the authorization. In lieu of another 
increment of new construction, we are requesting that the statutory 
limitation on leasing in the United States "be increased from the 7>000 
units allowed in FY 1966 to 13,000 units, our best estimate of the number 
of rental units likely to be available where we need them. While 
leasing does not provide a permanent solution to the military family 
housing problem, it will provide some relief during this period when 
we are trying to minimize capital outlays. We still have a deficit 
of over 40,000 units, based upon our long term projection of peace- 
time force levels. We hope, at a more propitious time, to resume our 
program to overcome this deficit. 

F. MEDICAL SERVICES 

Medical services include those costs for medical ana dental services 
not directly associated with military units in our other major programs, 
the costs of medical care for military dependents at non-military facili- 
ties, and activities such as the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and 
veterinary services. 

The military departments now operate more than 250 hospitals and 
45c dispensaries, representing a capital investment of more than a billion 
dollars and employing about 170,000 military and civilian personnel. In 
the current fiscal year, the annual operating costs of these facilities and 
related medical services will exceed the billion dollar level. In order 
to ensure their efficient operation, the Department is conducting, with 
the assistance of private consultants, a comprehensive study of Defense 
hospitals and out-patient clinics in the continental United States. 

A Hospital Management Evaluation Committee has been established within 
the Department of Defense (including the three Surgeons General) to 
recommend a comprehensive plan for improving the management of military 
medical services. By this time next year, we should be able to report 
or. its findings . 

The higher cost of medical services in FY 1967 reflects the expansion 
of our active forces as well as the increase in the number of dependents 
eligible for military medical care. In addition, the rising cost of this 
care, both within our own facilities and in the private institutions used 
by many dependents , means higher total costs if we are to continue to 
provide the same level of service. 


Last year, I briefly discussed the problems of providing health 
care for retired military personnel and their dependents, as well as the 
dependents of active duty personnel, indicating that I had hoped to be 
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able to recommend some solution when I appeared here again this year. 
Based upon an exhaustive study of this very complex issue, we are 
proposing three items of legislation. 

First, we propose to provide a program of health care available to 
all retired members of the uniformed services and their dependents, 
which would relate Government -sponsored benefits very generally to the 
length of the service of the retiree. Since the number of retirees and 
their dependents is increasing more rapidly than the availability of 
Government medical facilities, a growing proportion of this care will 
have to be provided at civilian medical institutions. 

Second, we propose a liberalized "Dependents' Medical Care Program" 
for dependents of active duty personnel to increase the attractiveness 
of a military career. This program would make military medical benefits, 
which have not changed since 195 &, comparable to those offered under the 
present Federal Employees Health Benefits Program and other private 
programs. The principal feature of this proposal is to offer civilian 
out-patient care to dependents who reside where Government facilities are 
not available . 

The third legislative proposal is directed specifically to the 
mentally and physically handicapped children of active duty military 
personnel. The care and training of such children is frequently so 
serious a drain on the financial resources of a military man as to make 
it impossible for him to maintain an acceptable standard of living for 
his family, thereby forcing him to leave the Service in search of more, 
income. We propose the establishment of a program for the care, training 
and education of such children in civilian facilities. In order to 
provide time to work out the administrative details of these programs, 
the "proposed effective date in each instance is July 1, 19^7* 

In line with our policy of postponing non-urgent construction 
programs, about $27 million of previously authorized hospital and dis- 
pensary projects have been deferred. The FY 19^7 hospital program has, 
in general, been limited to projects directly related to our efforts in 
Southeast Asia. 

G. HEADQUARTERS AUD SUPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation includes a number of essentially unrelated 
activities . 

1 . Headquarters 

This element comprises the headquarters activities of the military 
departments, the unified and specified commands, the Military Assistance 
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Advisory Groups, data processing units, fiscal and audit activities, 
engineering and inspection services and a wide variety of other central- 
ized administrative and logistical activities. The scope and cost of 
these activities are generally related to the overall size and pace of 
the total Defense program. 

2. Weather Service 

This program comprises the aerial weather reconnaissance, air 
sampling, and sea conditions and weather observing and forecasting 
systems of the Wavy and Air Force which compile and analyze meteorological 
and geophysical data affecting the operations of our military forces 
and the Government's missile and satellite activities. 

No new aircraft are requested for the weather service in FY 19^7 • 

As of the end of the current year, the Air Force will have received 
the ten specially modified WC-135B S programmed last year. In addition, 
five WC-130BS, previously scheduled to he returned to the Tactical Air 
Command , have been retained in the Weather Service. These aircraft 
have proven especially useful in the reconnaissance role during the 
Atlantic hurricane season, and their retention enhances our ability to 
forecast weather at low altitudes. 

The Weather Service will continue to sample the air from near the 
surface to very high altitudes as one of the safeguards to the test 
ban treaty. 

3 . Air Rescue and Recovery 

The air rescue and recovery program comprises the U.S. Air Force 
Air Rescue Service, specialized forces of the Navy and assigned forces 
of the Army and Marine Corps. Essentially, each Service provides 
facilities for sea-air rescue in support of its own operations. The 
Air Force operates and maintains eight rescue coordination centers, 

13 air rescue squadrons, and 6 U local base rescue detachments. Sixteen 
additional rescue coordination centers are maintained by the other 
Services . 


With the exception of the Air Force, rescue helicopters and fixed- 
wing aircraft are assigned as needed from available forces. Helicopter 
rescue detachments are maintained by the Navy on each carrier and 
cruiser, and on the frigate patrolling the Tonkin Gulf. 

The Air Force rescue squadron, established last year at Danang,is 
equipped primarily with helicopters, and comprises one rescue coordina- 
tion center and a local base rescue detachment. So far, it has rescued 
over 100 combat personnel from hostile areas ; Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps rescues have been in excess of this number . 
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To increase further the Air Force air rescue capability in 
Southeast Asia, funds are included in the FY 1966 Supplemental and 
the FY 1967 Budget to procure 2h HH-3Es. 

As you know we are now procuring 63 HC-130s for the air rescue 
and recovery program to replace older aircraft and are receiving them 
at the rate of three per month. 

k . DEEP FREEZE 

Operation DEEP FREEZE is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation for which the Navy provides 
logistic support. In FY 1967 we will provide two radar escort ships 
for weather service, search and rescue, and air navigation; two oilers; 
two transports; and one air squadron of 20 aircraft of various types. 

Two Navy icebreakers in Antarctica will be transferred to Coast Guard 
jurisdiction in FY 1967. At the request of the State Department, we 
also plan in FY 1967 to exercise our rights under the Antarctic Treaty 
tc inspect the foreign stations there. This was last done in FY 1961. 

Three years ago, we decided that Defense support of Antarctic 
research should be funded at a stable level, consistent with national 
objectives. In line with this concept, $20 million is requested for 
FY 1967 for the Navy's support of this project, the same amount as for 
the last three years. 

H. NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND SYSTEM 

The National Military Command System (NMCS) is the primary component 
of the world-wide Military Command and Control System. It was established 
specifically to provide the national command authorities with the means 
to provide strategic direction to the armed forces under all conditions, 
and, therefore, includes several alternate command posts. Related elements 
of the world-wide system that directly support the command and control 
functions -- i.e., the headquarters of the unified and specified commands, 
Service Headquarters, component commands, DASA, DIA, and DCA with their 
supporting communications, etc., -- are included elsewhere in General 
Support, or as integral elements of other programs such as the Post-Attack 
Command and Control System in the Strategic Offensive Forces Program. 

The NMCS comprises the National Military Command Center (NMCC) at the 
Pentagon, the Alternate National Military Command Center ( ANMCC ) , the 
National Emergency Command Post Afloat (NECPA), the National Emergency 
Airborne Command Post (NEACP), and the various warning, sensor and 
communications networks linking these command facilities, the unified and 
specified commands and the Service headquarters. 
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As part of our continuing effort to improve the NMC^ we are 
replacing this year the three modified EC-135H aircraft assigned to the 
National Emergency Airborne Command Post with three EC-135J aircraft 
transferred from the Post-Attack Command and Control System. This 
substitution will provide the Airborne Command Post with aircraft having 
significantly improved performance qualities and better communica- 
tions facilities. The three EC-135Hs thus made available will be used to 
help satisfy the Airborne Command Post needs of CINCEUR, those of 
CINCPAC having already been met. Also, the enlarged National Military 
Command Center discussed last year has been completed and became opera- 
tional last fall. 

Our continuing study of the Deep Underground Command Center (DUCC) 
has strengthened our previous convictions that this concept offers a 
unique contribution to our capability to protect our national command 
structure and that there is a vital need for such protection. The 
Army currently is engaged in refining our estimate of DUCC cost and 
further development of our understanding of the engineering problems 
involved . 

I. DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 

The Defense Atomic Support Program includes the activities of the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA) which provides: specialized staff 

assistance to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
operational, logistical and training support for the Military Services; 
liaison with AEC on weapons development and the planning and conduct 
of weapons effects tests; and management for the national atomic weapons 
stockpile . The amount shown in Table 22 §lso includes the cost of 
military personnel assigned to DASA. 

As has been the case for the last few years, most of DASA's 
research, development and military construction effort in FY 1967 will 
be in support of the nuclear test ban treaty safeguards which were 
discussed earlier in the section on the Research and Development 
program under the heading "Nuclear Testing and Test Detection". DASA's 
FY 1967 construction program includes further shore line protection work 
at Johnston Island and a further addition to the Physical Sciences 
Building of the Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Institute at Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

J . MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT -WIDE ACTIVITIES 

Miscellaneous Department -wide activities include: the management 

and staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Department -wide 
funding for claims; a contingency fund for military purposes controlled 
by the Secretary of Defense; and the troop information and education 
program . 

1. Contingencies 

For many years now. Congress has provided funds for emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses arising in the Department of Defense . Use 
of these funds is authorized by the Secretary and accounted for on his 
certificate, and Congress is informed as to their status. In FT 1965, 

$7 million of the $15 million appropriated for this purpose was obligated; 
and in FY 1966 we estimate that all $15 million appropriated will -.be 
used. For FY 1967 ve are again requesting $15 million. 

2 . Claims 

These funds provide for the payment of all non-contractual claims 
against the Department of Defense. A total of $25 million is requested 
for this purpose for FY 1967* 8X1 increase of $1 million over the current 
fiscal year to provide for the anticipated rise in claims related to the 
increase in troop strength and movement. The Department of Defense has 
been authorized under the various statutes to settle certain small 
claims in order to expedite their payment, but it appears than an annual 
appropriation for a definite amount has not satisfactorily accomplished 
the purpose in the past and may not in FY 1967- We are, therefore, 
again requesting the Congress to appropriate this amount on an annual 
indefinite basis so that we may pay all valid claims promptly. 

K. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The General Support Program I have outlined will require Total Obliga- 
tions! Authority of $16.7 billion for FY 1967* and $1.8 billion is 
included in the Supplemental request for FY 1966. A comparison with 
prior years is shown belov; 



1962 

1962 

(Fiscal Year, $ Billions) 

1963 1964 1965 1966 

1967 


Prig. 

Final 

Actual Actual Actual Est. 

Prop 

Total Obligations! 

Authority 

11.4 

12.1 

12.9 13.8 14.5 16.8 

16.7 
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VIII. RETIRED PAY 


Plan. 

In FY 1967, the average number of retired military personnel is 

- ?££%£ ^if^d 0 IhU 

see the average number of annuitants on- ^ ® 
771,000, and the annual cost almost $2.5 billion, y 9 


Fiscal 

Year 

1961 

1962 
1963 
196^ 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 


Average No. 

Average 

Total Cost 

of Retirees 

Cost 

(Thousands) 

($) 

(^Millions 

275.9 

313.4 

2,856 

2,858 

788 

896 

358.8 

2,828 

1,015 

410.9 

2,948 

1,211 

462.5 

2,997 

1,386 

512.8 

3,125 

1,600 

567.5 

3,137 

1,780 

616.O 

3,169 

1,952 

670.0 

3,171 

2,125 

722.0 

3,173 

2,291 

771.0 

3,175 

2,448 


Unfunded "Past 
Service" Liability* 
(^Millions) 

45,105 

47,337 

48,868 

56,071 

58,252 

66,535 

69,164 

71,723 

74,182 

76,578 

78,907 


* End Fiscal Year 


= SrHir 

effective date of the legislation. 
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IX. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE COOT REDUCTION PROGRAM 


The results achieved frcm the Defense Department's Cost Reduction 
Program through the last couplet ed fiscal year, 1965, have again far 
exceeded our original expectations as shewn on the chart below. Sav- 
ings actually realized in FT 1965 rose to over $4.8 billion, a goal which, 
even as recently as last January, we had not expected to reach until 
FT 1968. 


PROGRESS OF DoD COST REDUCTION PROGRAM 

Annual Savings 
in Billions 



Although the extraordinary requirements for Vietnam, super Inqposed 
on our regular defense requirements, have created some uncertainties 
as to the results to be expected in fY 1966 and EY 1967, I still 
believe the goal established last July, $6.1 billion in savings to be 
realized in EY 1969 and every year thereafter, can still be achieved. 
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The detailed accomplishments in the various elements of the pro- 
gram are shovn in Table 23 and are summarized below: 




Savings Realized 
in FY 1965 
(Billions ) 

Savings Goal 
By FY 1969 
(Billions ) 

1 . 

Buying only what we need 

$2.5 

$ 2.6 

2 . 

Buying at the lowest sound 

price 1.2 

1.2 

3. 

Reducing operating costs 

1.1 
$4 . b 

2.3 

$571 


These achievements do not represent merely the totaling up of 
chance economies. Rather, they are the product of a carefully planned 
and audited program which enlists the continuing efforts of tens of 
thousands of Defense managers, both military and civilian, at every 
level of the Department. I believe that the savings reported have been 
objectively measured and validated and they will continue to be audited 
with great care. 

In previous appearances before this Committee, I have discussed the 
character of our savings programs in some detail. At this time, I would 
simply like to give you a progress report, highlight recent developments, 
and outline some future plans . 

A. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE NEED 

1. Refining Requirements Calculations 

Cost reduction efforts in this area continue to yield significant 
savings. However, the more we improve our requirements calculation 
techniques, the more we reduce the opportunities for further savings, 
and this is reflected in the figures shown on Table 23. 

2. Increased Use of Excess Inventories 

At end FY 196l the long-supply stocks of the Defense Department 
totaled $13 billion; by the end of FY 19^5, they had been reduced to 
about $10 billion. Even so, ve succeeded in reutilizing within the 
Defense Department a total of $1,451 million of such stocks in FY 19^5 
compared with $956 million in FY 19&L when the total available was about 
$3 billion greater. Much of this improvement can be attributed to the 
new screening procedures which require that all proposed procurements be 
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matched against long-supply stocks to determine if they can be used 
in lieu of new purchases. Our progress since Ft 19^1 is shown below! 


Fiscal Year 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1961* 

1965 


Value of Long Supply Stocks Increase 
Returned to Productive Use Over Ft l$6l 
0 ttllionsj 


$ 956 

$ > 

1,080 

12k 

1,120 

16 k 

1,287 

331 

1,451 

k95 


Here are some recent examples of hew these stocks vere reutilized: 

- Amy received 9^3 excess RT-178 ARC-27 Radio 
Receiver-Transmitters from the Air Force for 

use in Amy aircraft and helicopters, saving $1,386,800 

- Marine Corps received 6,078 120nm projectiles 

from Army, saving $ 551*000 

- Air Force used 2k excess aircraft engines to 

support the RC-135B production contract, saving... $2,776*000 


3. Eliminating Goldplating Through Value Engineering 

To ensure that we do not buy quality features in our weapons and 
equipment which are not necessary for military effectiveness, design 
specifications must be continually challenged in order to rid them of 
"frills" or " goldplating" . The analytical techniques and systematic 
processes that pinpoint and eliminate these unneeded qualitative features 
are called "value engineering". 

Last year, value engineering saved us $20if million, or $128 million 
more than in Ft 19 6 k. Our objective is to save at least $500 million 
by Ft 1969. We are now adding 265 more value engineering specialists 
throughout the Department, confident that the efficiencies they achieve 
will not only pay their salaries many times over but will also make a 
positive contribution to military effectiveness by improving the relia- 
bility and maintainability of our weapons and equipment. 

Whenever appropriate, Defense contracts new provide for the producer 
to share in savings resulting from value engineering improvements proposed 
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* 


by him. The incentives contained in these contracts have been made more 
attractive by: 


- enabling a contractor to share in follow-on contracts in 
savings resulting from his earlier value engineering 
improvements ; 


- providing for a larger contractor share where his value 
engineering change produces savings in such collateral 
functions as maintenance or logistics support; 

- extending value engineering sharing incentives to sub- 
contractors . 


Partly as a result of these changes, the n umb er of value engineer- 
ing proposals received from contractors has increased dramatically. 
About TOO such proposals were approved in FY 1965 , more than double the 
number accepted in FY 1964. Some examples of recent savings achieved 
by eliminating " goldplating" are: 


Unit Cost Savings 

Before After on Recent 
Redesign Redes ign Procurement 


Change in Injector Housing , LANCE 
Missile System 

Machining costs were reduced by using 
an aluminum alloy casting in place of 

Urging $2,933.60 $ 2 , 656.85 $ 125,500 


Redesign of XMI 69 Cartridge Case 
Number of component parts were 

reduced from 6 to 3 1.15 .54 1,073,500 

Redesign of Waveguide Tube for SPS-52 
Radar 

Machining operations were eliminated 
by reducing the wall thickness on the 

waveguide tube 48. 04 12.42 108,400 

Elimination of Non-Essential Items - 
C-130 Stall Earning System 

SCAT system for alerting crew 
to impending stall replaced by 

simplified "MONTTAIR" system 14,650 1,820 3,377,290 
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During the past year and a half, the Defense Department has 
strongly encouraged and supported "Zero Defects" programs for both 
our ovn activities and for our contractors. More than 1,000 defense 
contractors, employing over 2,000,000 workers, have already instituted 
such programs. By emphasizing pride of workmanship and giving appro- 
priate recognition to defect-free work, scrap and re-work costs are 
lowered and the potential for error in the design, production, mainten- 
ance, and operation of military equipment and materiel is reduced. 

V.’hen a single tube failure can result in the destruction of a multi- 
million dollar missile, the importance of "Zero Defects" can be readily 
understood. Through these programs, defense contractors and "in-house" 
activities have been able to reduce their overall defect rates by as 
much as 30 to 60 percent. The resulting savings are real, but because 
they are hard to measure they have not been included in the Cost Reduc- 
tion totals . 

4. Inventory Item Reduction 

Our continuing effort to reduce the variety, sizes and types of 
items in use was even more productive in FY 1965 than in the preceding 
year. Through a standardization and identification of interchangeable 
and substitute parts, the Services and DSA were able to eliminate nearly 
632,000 individual items from their respective inventory lists, an 
increase of more than 48,000 over FY 1964. As shown on Table 23, actions 
taken through FY 1965 in this area have cut supply management costs by 
$83 mill ion annually. 

B. BUYING AT THE LOWEST SOUND PRICE 

I believe that we have made good progress during the last five 
years in improving the effectiveness of our contracting activities. As 
you know, at an early stage in this program, we established two prin- 
cipal objectives in this area — (l) to increase the use of competit ion 
in our procurement and (2) to limit the use of cost-plus -fixed-fee (CFFF) 
contracts to a minimum. Our progress to date in both areas continues 
to exceed our earlier expectations. 

During the next two years, our efforts must be directed toward 
holding on to these gains and, to that end, we are further streamlin- 
ing our contracting procedures and improving the skills of our procure- 
ment personnel through intensified training program* 
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Ve shifted $2.6 billion of our procurement from non-competitive 
to competitive contracts, at an estimated average savings of 25 cents 
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for each dollar shifted, or about $64l million in FY 1965 . Sane recent 
examples of hov savings were achieved in this area are shown “below: 


Item 

Non- 

Competitive 
Unit Price 

Competitive 
Unit Price 

Percent 

Reduction 

Savings 
On Recent 
Procurement 

Power Control Box 

1 ^750 

% 1.11 

26 

$ 214,838 

Extendible Eferth Anchor 

75-'*3 

52.25 

30 

231,800 

Radio Set (AN,. PRC -47 ) 

'*,370.87 

2,797-67 

36 

1,296,317 

R-1051 Receiver 

24,473-00 

11 , 750.00 

52 

4,016,718 

Portable Ship Instru- 

mentation Package 

795,777-00 

595 , 987.00 

25 

399,554 

Bomb Fuze, M905, 

Tail Assembly 

18.06 

15-14 

16 

168,797 

Power Supply 

(PP-2058/ULA-2(V)) 

1 , 238.59 

834.10 

32 

27 ,llb 

Shroud, Steering Control 

Module (SP GAX-5766) 

750.00 

538-00 

28 

27,560 

Doppler Navigation Radar 

(AH/API! -153 (V)) 

2,924.00 

1 , 567.00 

46 

4,221,135 


Thus far in the current fiscal year, the level of competitive contract- 
ing has held near or above the record level of FY 1965 • I must caution, 
however, that much of the procurement associated with our Southeast Asia 
effort will be, essentially, additions to ongoing contracts and therefore 
may not qualify as competitive procurements. Nevertheless, ve have no 
intention of relaxing our efforts - 

One of the most encouraging developments in this area during the 
last year has been the evolution of the "total package" contracting con- 
cept which we have recently applied to the C-5A transport aircraft program. 

In my judgment, the C-5A award represents a major breakthrough in con- 
tracting techniques. Heretofore, it has proved most difficult to avoid 
sole source procurement of major weapon systems such as missiles or 
aircraft which require extensive development effort. The development 
contractor, having already amortized large engineering and tooling costs, 
usually has such a great advantage in bidding for the production contract 
that meaningful competition, for all practical purposes, is impossible. 
Furthermore, in these large, technically complicated projects, contractors 
are often prone to propose unrealistically low prices on the developme n t 
phase, with the expectation of making their profit on the production 
contract. Under the new "total package" concept, however, a single 
competitive contract is awarded covering not only the development but 
also production and system support for a specified time period. 
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In the case of the C- 5 A, the airframe contract covers the develop- 
ment, test and production of 58 aircraft, with specifically priced options 
for 5 ? more, and a formula priced option for another 85. Hie engine 
contract parallels the airframe contract. Both the aircraft and engine 
contracts employ flexible incentive features which, by holding out the 
possibilities of higher profits, are designed to induce the contractors 
to assume more responsibility for cost overruns, thereby increasing the 
incentive for cost reduction. The contracts, of course, are written so 
as to limit the Government's liability if they have to be terminated 
before completion. 

The main elements of the ’’total package” concept are also being 
extended to the major subcontracts. Being committed to overall target 
costs and performance specifications before completion of the detailed 
design, the major subcontractors, as well as the prime contractors, have 
great incentives to design for more economical production, higher relia- 
bility and greater ease of maintenance. 

In a significant departure from traditional shipbuilding practice, 
the Navy, too, is now applying the "total package concept to the con- 
struction of Fast Deployment Logistic Ships. Interested bidders were 
requested last December to submit their qualifications and a formal 
request for proposals is scheduled to be issued late this spring. Later, 
in the summer, two or three successful bidders will be selected to conduct 
a six-month study of the program. Contract definition should be 
completed by the spring of 1967 and negotiation on the total procurement 
package should begin in the summer. 

Bidders will be asked to submit costed proposals to meet performance 
and reliability standards, rather than detailed ship characteristics or 
material specifications. By avoiding rigid specifications and requiring 
the bidders to guarantee their cost estimates and ship performance 
proposals, we hope to provide them with a strong incentive to engineer 
and design for maximum efficiency. The final contract award will cover 
the design, construction and selected support aspects of a fleet of these 
ships. By employing a multi-year contract, and taking advantage of 
"learning curve” economies, we should be able to reduce construction 
costs considerably as well as obtain a highly desirable degree of 
standardization in this class of ship. 

The Air Force is presently planning to develop and procure the Short 
Range Attack Missile (SRAM) under the "total package” concept and the 
Army may employ a modified version of it for the Advanced Aerial Fire 
Support System. As we and our contractors gain more experience with this 
new method of procurement, we may be able to widen its use considerably. 
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2. Shifting from Cost -Plus -Fixed Fee (CPFF) to Fixed Price and 

Incentive Contracts 

A contractor’s motivation for good management and tight cost control 
usually varies in direct proportion to the degree of risk he bears. CPFF 
contracts, being virtually risk-free, provide no such motivation. In 
contrast, fixed price or incentive contracts offer strong inducements 
for managerial efficiency because they impose serious financial penalties 
on the contractor who exceeds his cost estimates, defaults on his delivery 
schedule, or who fails to meet the performance specifications. As shown 
in the Chart below, CPFF contracts accounted for only 9.4 percent of total 
awards in PY 19^5; compared with the peak of 38 percent reached in March 
1961. 


COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRACTS 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRACT AWARDS 



The conversion from CPFF contracts to more preferred types resulted 

in savings of $436 million during FT 19^5 (allowing for a two year lag 
until the savings are actually realized). 




Now that contracts entailing higher risks for the contractor pre- 
dominate in our procurement, ve are seeking ways to eliminate seme of 
the administrative controls heretofore required under CPFT contracts 
for the Government's protection. These controls will be eliminated on 
an individual contractor basis, depending on the degree to which he has 
assumed the cost risks on his current contracts. 

In addition, we are extending our Contractor Performance Evaluation 
Program, which centrally records the past performance of major contractors 
in meeting their commitments, i.e., delivery schedules, technical speci- 
fications, and costs. As I reported last year, our procurement offices 
are required to evaluate these records before selecting a contractor for 
a new development project, and before negotiating fees on non-competitive 
contracts. We are now planning to use this infoimation wherever applica- 
ble. 

3. Multi-Year Procurement 

This year, for the first time, savings resulting from "multi-year 
procurements" are being included in our Cost Reduction Program, Ify 
ensuring longer production runs, we enable the contractor to avoid annual 
"start-up" costs, thereby moiling it possible for him to offer us lower 
prices. In FY I 9 S 5 , the first full year of this effort, savings from 
multi-year contracts totaled $67 million. Shown below are some recent 
examples: 


Savings 

Unit Price Percent On Recent 


Single Year 

Truck l/U-ton,M-151Al 

Less Engine $ 2,293 

Digital Data Computers 

(CP-624b/USQ, 20V) 170, 000 

General Purpose Bomb 

(nk8l,Mod.l, Empty) 101.34 

Wing Tank and Pylon 

Assembly 912 

Pylon Assembly 1,967 


C. REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

Reductions in operating costs 
in FY 1965 . 


Multi-Year 

Reduction 

Procurement 

$ 2,035 

11 

ol, 419,000 

125,000 

26 

916,700 

87 . 3T 

14 

537,845 

8UU 

17 

3l4,l6o 

1,5^7 

11 

292,320 

^suited in 

savings of 

$1.1 billion 
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1. Terminating Unnecessary Operations 

Because the Defense program is greatly influenced by changes ±r. 
the international situation and in military technology, frequent and 
at times, drastic shifts in requirements for weapons, manpower and 
facilities cannot be avoided. Even while we have been steadily increas- 
ing our military strength, man;.' existing military installations have 
become surplus to all foreseeable peacetime ana wartime needs. These 
facilities trust he closed if the Defense program is to he managed 
efficiently and waste eliminated. 

Although the irmact of scientific and technological progress on 
weapons is generally' well understood ty the American people not so 
tiell understood is its effect on our requirements for military facili- 
ties. Yet the very fact that radically new weapons are continually 
replacing old ones means that ve must often build new specialized 
facilities even though existing facilities become idle. 

The impact of technological change on our installation complex 
roes very deep, affecting not only the operational facilities but also 
training,' support, maintenance ana supply facilities. The depth and 
scope of this impact is well illustrated by the shift from manned 
bombers to strategic missiles which has taken place over the last five 
or six veers. At the end of FY 1961 we had about 2,500 strategic bombers 
and tankers compared to about 100 strategic missiles. By the end of this 
fiscal year ve will have about 1,300 bombers and tankers and alnost 
1,500 missiles; and during this same period we phased out some 1BO ATLAS 
aid TITAN I missiles. Clearly, such a shift in weapons was bound to have 
a major impact on the required base structure; and the same kinds of ^ 
changes, although to a lesser extent, have been taking place in the other 
Services. 

In addition, the improvements in logistics management which both 
you and we have been striving towards, in themselves, result in 
reduced requirements for supply and maintenance facilities. 

It was in recognition of these changes that the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1961 undertook a comprehensive, systematic review of all of 
its thousands of major and minor military installations around the 
world . These installations were examined category by category 
the Army’s supply and distribution facilities, the military ocean 
terminals, the naval shipyards, the Strategic Air Command base struc- 
ture the Air Force's supply and maintenance depots, etc. In eac 
case! the facilities excess to our present and foreseeable require- 
ments, including all emergency and mobilization needs, were identified 
and scheduled for closure or reduction. 

Let me give you just one specific example. In i960 the bulk of 
the Air Force's supply and maintenance workload was being performed 
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hv nine malor depots. (This was the year in which the phaseout of the 
B-ufforce J began ) Since that time, the total workload of these depots 
Ls declined very sharply and is projected to .decline still further. 

Depot stocks, for example, declined from about 3-2 miHlon tons to 
about 2.4 million tons by end F Y 1964, and a further 

1.8 million tons is projected by FI 197°. The number of . 

f Which is a good measure of the maintenance workload) declined 
?^ ^ w “ abo^t 45?600 during the FI 1960-1964 period and is pro- 
£rted 7 ;HecliSTo about 44, 500*^ by 1970. In the light of these trends 
Li on the basis of a detailed study of its depot needs over the balance 
of this decade, the Air Force concluded that five depots would pro 
2l 5£e warehousing required and more than enough maintenance capacity. 
Accordingly, a year ago last November we decided to- close three depot , 
in addition to the one closed in 1963- The ciosing ° 
depots will free almost 4,300 acres, eliminate about 7,500 positions, 
and save about $86.5 million annually when completed. 

The present status of the program to terminate unnecessary opera- 
tions (on a "when completed" basis) is shown below: 

. Number of actions to close or reduce 852 

. Real estate released 1,752,370 acres 

. Industrial plants with commercial 

potential made available for sale 

. Positions eliminated. * million 

. Recurring annual savings ■•••♦•••••••••••••• v > 

Obviously, some of these base closures could have ^serious impact 

2£Src ^^S^^f^To^Lbsolesc^ce 

of our ™ £ extensive research and development program. Ho 

ss 

derives ou^Nation of the use of very valuable 

resources — without contributing one iota to our military 

^ issi set 



competition in the market place eventually forces the reallocation of 
resources from older, less efficient uses to new, more efficient 
uses and no business firm can long survive unless it responds promptly 
to these market pressures. The ability of our system to adjust to 
such changes quickly is one of its greatest strengths and is one of 
the major factors contributing to the growth and efficiency of our 
economy. 

But while the Nation as a whole benefits from the prompt shift 
of resources from old to new uses, the employees and the communities 
directly involved may, temporarily, be adversely affected. From the 
viewpoint of both social equity and economic efficiency, these people 
should not be asked to bear the full burden of such adjustments unaided. 
The Defense Department, therefore, has adopted the policy of assisting 
in such adjustments to the extent that the law permits and its own 
capabilities allow. 

With respect to its own employees who are dislocated by the 
closing of military installations, the Defense Department bears a 
special responsibility, both as an employer and as an agency of the 
Government. To assist in carrying out this responsibility, the Depart- 
ment has adopted a seven point program, making full use of all existing 
legislative authority. Under this program we: 

Guarantee a new Job opportunity to each displaced employee 

Operate a nation-wide s'/stem for matching displaced employees 
with Job vacancies 

Restrict hiring of new workers, giving preference to displaced 
employees 

Facilitate the placement of dislocated employees by the temporary 
waiver of Job qualifications and by retraining programs 

Protect the income of displaced employees during the period of 
transition 

. Reimburse a displaced employee for the costs of moving to a 
new Job in the Defense establishment 

Make full use of the "Job finding" resources of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and the state employment offices 

This continuing Employment Opportunity Program is designed to 
protect the Job security of the Department's employees, to minimize 
personal hardships resulting from Defense program shifts, to preserve 
.the talents and experience of its work force, and, over the long run, 

'to improve the climate for change itself. 
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Every Defense Department career civilian employee dislocated by 
a base closure is offered another job opportunity, and wherever 
possible, he is given a choice of location. For example, between 
January 1, 196 k and December 1, I 965 , over 59,000 of the 7^,600 
civilian employees affected by base closures, reductions, etc., were 
placed in other positions. (Military personnel affected by such 
actions are simply reassigned to other duties, a completely normal 
feature of Service life.) 

A centralized Referral Activity has been established in Dayton, 

Ohio. Here, with the help of a computer, displaced employees reported 
to the Center are matched against job vacancies elsewhere in the Defense 
establishment. The releasing activities provide the Center with 
information on the skills of the employee and the grades and locations 
he is willing to accept. Every two weeks the Center sends to each 
Defense installation at locations for which displaced employees have 
indicated a preference, a "stopper list" of the job categories for 
which these employees qualify. The installations receiving these lists 
must stop hiring new employees to fill vacancies in those job categories, 
and report their requirements to the Centralized Referral Activity. 

An exception is allowed where the vacancy is filled by a transfer of a 
displaced employee within the same military department or Defense 
Agency. In the first ten months of the operation of the Referral 
Activity, about 9>000 registrants were placed in new Jobs. Since excess 
military installations are phased out over extended periods, in some 
cases as long as three to four years, there should be sufficient time 
for normal personnel turnover to provide new job opportunities for 
displaced employees. 

To facilitate further the placement of employees affected by base 
closings, the Defense Department has secured the agreement of the 
Civil Service Commission to waive, temporarily, qualification require- 
ments for certain positions and to permit on-the-job and off -the- job 
training of such employees to help them qualify for those positions. 
Agreement has also been reached with the Department of Labor for the 
training of displaced Defense Department employees for non-Federal 
jobs under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 19^3 as amended. 
Over 500 applications for such training have been submitted by employees 
of the New York Shipyard, and we hope many more of our displaced 
employees will take advantage of this opportunity to gain new skills. 

To minimize the financial impact on displaced employees who have 
to move to new Defense jobs at other locations, the Department now 
pays the moving expenses. Moreover, career employees may now continue 
to receive their present pay for a period of two years when they accept 
a lower paying job or move to a lower pay rate area. 

Finally, the Defense Department is utilizing fully the resources 
of the Civil Service Commission in locating Job opportunities in other 




Government Agencies and those of the state employment services in 
finding jobs in industry for displaced Defense Department employees. 

To ease further the financial burden on displaced employees, the 
President last year requested new legislation, applicable Government - 
wide, which would provide for severance pay and more liberal payments 
of moving costs. The severance pay provision has already been enacted. 
An eligible employee can now receive one week's pay for each year of 
service up to ten years and two week's pay for each year of service 
beyond ten years, plus an additional ten percent of severance pay for 
each year he is over forty years of age, providing the total does not 
exceed one year's pay. 

We are also developing a plan for the implementation of Section 
108 of the National Housing Act of 19^5, which authorizes the Secretary 
of Defense to acquire private dwellings owned by Defense Department 
personnel affected by base closures. 

Experience to date with the new Bnployment Opportunity Program 
has been very encouraging. Action has now been completed on 42 base 
closures which displaced 6,600 Defense Department career civilian 
employees. As shown in the Table below, all of these employees were 
offered other Job opportunities and 73 percent accepted a new position 
or a transfer to a new location in the same position. 

EXPERIENCE TOTH THE IMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM AT 
42 BASES WHERE CLOSING ACTION HAS BEEN COMPLETED 


Moved to another Department of 

Number ~ 

Percent 

Defense Job 

4096 

62.1 

Placed in another Federal job 

595 

9.0 

Placed in a non -Federal job 
Declined job offer, transfer or 

153 

2.3 

placement assistance 

906 

13. 7 

Retired or resigned 

748 

11-3 

Other (death, mil. service, etc.) 

102 

1.5 

Total employees affected 

6^00 

100.0 

Separated without job opportunity 

None 

None 


Of the 4,844 employees who accepted a new position (or transfer), 
about 72 percent made the change at the same or higher grade (or job 
level); a substantial proportion of those who accepted lower grades 
did so without loss of pay due to the "pay saving" policy I mentioned 
earlier. 
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The Defense Departments efforts to help its own employees do 
not necessarily solve the problems of the communities affected by base 
closures, especially when the new jobs offered are at other places, 

Y7e recognize and accept our responsibilities to these communities to 
do what wc l'easonably can to alleviate the impact. It was for this 
reason that I established, in March 1961, the new Office of Economic 
Adjustment. As you luiow, this office provides, on request, advice 
and technical assistance in the development of economic recovery 
programs and helps mobilize the resources of the entire Federal Govern- 
ment in support of these efforts. Since its establishment, the Office 
has helped some 53 communities in 29 states. In order to provide these 
communities with a maximum amount of time to do their planning and 
prepare for the necessary adjustments, we announce these closings at 
the earliest possible time and where feasible, we extend the closing 
over a period of years. 


The land and facilities released by the base closing program can 
usually be turned to productive non-defense uses, to the ultimate benefit 


Ilew Use 

Civic Airports’ 

Schools and Universities 
Parks, Recreation, Community 
Development 

Private Industry for Product! 
Individuals and Small Companies 
Federally Owned Reserved Lands 
Other Federal Agencies 


>65 period is 

shown be loir: 

Number of 

Locations 

States 

Acres 

23 

13 

STIfB 

98 

3^ 

11,617 

73 

32 

39,486 

1 37 

18 

12,647 

3 171 

39 

55,472 

6 

3 

627,785 

57 

25 

36,336 


In many cases, the facilities released can be converted directly 
to civilian industrial use. You may recall one of the earliest examples 
in this category, the Navy Ordnance Plant at York, Pennsylvania. The 
closure of this facility, which employed some 1,100 skilled workers, 
was announced in January 19^3, to be completed in mid-1965. The General 
Services Administration invited competitive bids to acquire the entire 
plant and complete on-going work. The American Machine & Foundry 
Company purchased the facility, hired the work force without loss of 
retirement pay or other benefits and has since increased employment by 
over half of the original number. 


Last year I told you that we were trying to make a similar arrange- 
ment for the disposition of the Naval Ordnance Plant at Macon, Georgia. 
Last November this facility was sold by the General Services Administra- 
tion to Maxson Electronics Corporation under the same conditions and 
with the same employee privileges as the York transaction. Employment 
at this plant is already back to the pre-sale level. 
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A somewhat different example is the Army Signal Depot at Decatur, 
Illinois. At the time the closure of this facility was announced, there 
was much concern in the community as to the future of the local economy 
and efforts were made to delay or forestall the closure. Yet, by 1964 
the community was urging us to speed up the closure so that they could 
capitalize on industrial interest in this 200-acre property, and we 
accommodated them by moving out some three months earlier than originally 
planned. How, the General Electric Co. and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. employ well over 50 £ more civilians than were formerly enployed by 
the Army. 

A more recent case is the Erie Amy Depot at Port Clinton, Ohio, 
which employed about 1,700 civilians and is now phasing out. Already, 
one modern large warehouse has been sold to Uniroyal and we have every 

reason to expect that the rest of this facility iri.ll be sold for indus- 
trial use; and I would not be at all surprised if private employment 
eventually exceeds the original 1,700 level. 

Many installations, with their large barracks areas, dining halls, 
and shop and classroom facilities are uniquely suited to the expanding 
educational needs of the nation. The following are several examples 
of surplus military facilities being used for this purpose: 

. Lake Charles, Louisiana -- McKee se State College has expanded 
onto the former Chennault Air Force Base, establishing a new 
school of engineering. 

. Salina, Kansas — A regional vocational school had already been 
established on the former Schilling Air Force Base and special 
legislation authorizing the establishment of a state -wide techni- 
cal institute has been enacted by the Kansas Legislature. 

. Waco, Texas — James Connally Air Force Base is scheduled to 
lose its tiro major training missions late this spring. Through 
the foresight of the State government and with the assistance of 
the Department of Defense, the entire base is rapidly being 
converted to a state -vide technical institute under the super- 
vision of the Texas A&M University. The first technical training 
course started on January 11 with some 70 students. Facilities 
have been made available to the University for an anticipated 
resident enrollment of over 500 in September of this year. The 
867 family housing units at the base are scheduled for use by 
faculty and students and other personnel associated with the 
technical institute. 

The Job Corps program of the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
been another important user of surplus Defense installations: 
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. Large urban Job Corps centers for men have been established at 
eight former Defense installations, including Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey; Camp Parks, California; Camp Atterbury, Indiana; Camp 
Breckinridge, Kentucky; and Camp Gaiy, Texas. At Camp Gary, 
for example, there are now in excess of 2,500 Job Corps trainees 
working and learning to fit themselves into our complex society. 

, Smaller defense installations are being used for other Job Corps 
activities, such as the conservation camps at the former Cotton- 
wood Air Force Station, Idaho, and the former Dickenson Air 
Force Station in Forth Dakota. 

One of the major requisites for community economic progress is the 
availability of modern air transportation facilities. The large invest- 
ments in airfield facilities found at surplus Air Force bases are of 
unique value in this regard. The following are some examples: 

. Albuquerque, Lew Mexico -- The transfer of the airfield portion 
of KirfJLand AFB to the City of Albuquerque has assisted that 
community in its efforts to update and modernize its terminal 
and other airfield facilities, 

. Salina, Kansas — The Salina Municipal Airport is small and 
unsuited for modern jet aircraft. The runways and aircraft 
parking areas at the former Schilling Air Force Base represent 
a major resource since they can handle any aircraft now in use. 
With the assistance of the Federal Aviation Agency and GSA, 
plans have been developed to close the present I'funicipal Airport 
and relocate all commercial flying to the Schilling complex. 

. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — The airlines using the present 
Harrisburg/York State Airport are converting to jet equipment 
this year. There was some fear that the inability of the present 
aii^ort to handle these jets safely would effect airline service 
into the Harrisburg area. The planned closing of the nearby 
Olmsted AFB has given the State an opportunity to update its 
airfield resources at minimal cost. The State now intends to 
take over the Olmsted airport as a modem regional jet facility, 
beginning this calendar year -- some three years before the 
final closure of the Air Force base. 

Because many military installations are communities lathin them- 
selves, containing industrial, residential and community facilities, 
they lend themselves readily to a number of community needs. The 
following are two of the most recent examples of multiple use; 
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. Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pennsylvania — This depot, 
which employed in excess of 11, 000 civilians, is "being phased 
out over a 4 -year period, from June 1965 to June 1969 . Through 
the joint efforts of the Department of Defense, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and local citizens, plans have "been developed 
for productive civilian use of the entire "base, beginning early 
in the phaseout period. The major features of the plan involve: 

(1) Industrial use of two modem warehouses (660,000 square 
feet). The Defense Department has expedited the movement 
of supplies from these warehouses so that they can be made 
available for civilian use during 1966. 

(2) Use of the office building on the base (some 199,000 square 
feet) as the center of a new Pennsylvania State University 
campus. University staff personnel have already occupied 

a portion of this building and are planning for classes 
to begin this fall. 

(3) Use of the family housing (l4l units) on the base for 
graduate students and junior faculty members, 

(4) Use of the airport facilities as a modem regional jet 
airfield, beginning this calendar year, as I noted earlier, 

, Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine — These B-J2 and fighter 
interceptor facilities are scheduled to be vacated early in 
19-58. The community of less than 40,000 has taken vigorous 
steps to use this base for: 

(l) A modern university campus for first and second year students 
at the nearby University of Maine. 

! 2 ) A modem Jet airport. 

3 ) An industrial park designed to attract air -associated indus- 
tries. 

(4) A residential community for college personnel and low- to 
medium-income families. (The base has 1,010 military family 
housing units.) 

2. Consolidation and Standardization of Operations 

Significant operating economies, usually accompanied by increases 
in efficiency, can often be obtained when common support activities are 
consolidated. During the past year we have continued to seek out such 
opportunities, and to improve the operating procedures of the Department 
as a whole. 

The consolidation of common supplies and services in the Defense 
Supply Agency continues to yield impressive savings. In Ff 19 65 , DSA 
acliieved savings in annual operating costs of $59 million. 
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As reported last year, we are consolidating under single manage- 
ment the 150 offices and 20,000 people involved in the administration 
of defense contracts after their award The contract administration 
field offices of the military departments are being merged into 
eleven Defense Contract Administration Services regions under the 
management of DSA. 

We have now also established a Defense Contract Audit Agency 
which will bring under one management the audit activities previously 
performed by some 3,600 people in the three military departments. Up 
to five percent of these positions will be eliminated when this Agency 
becomes fully operational a year from now. 

Savings in Departmental Operating Expenses are usually the product 
of the thousands of actions taken at the lower management levels to 
improve administrative procedures. Many of these changes produce 
annual savings of less than $100,000 each, and many stem from indivi- 
dual employee suggestions. Total savings reported in FT 1965 vere 
$186 million. 

3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

The final category of cost reduction projects is concerned with 
the logistic support services of communications, transportation, 
maintenance, the management of real property, etc. In Tf 1965, savings 
totaled $390 million as a result of our actions in these areas. As a 
group, these activities offer a very great potential for future savings 
and we intend to exploit this potential intensively. 
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X. PERSONNEL STRENGTHS AND COMPENSATION 


A. PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 

Principally as a result of the force augmentations related to 
Southeast Asia, the overall numbers of military and civilian personnel 
will rise in FY 1966 and again in FY 1967* 

1. Civilian Personnel Strengths 

The increased requirements for support of our effort in Vietnam 
and our program to replace 74,300 military with 60,500 civilian personnel 
(including 2,500 indirect hire personnel) will combine in FY 1966 and 
PTC 1967 to reverse the consistently downward trend in Defense civilian 
employment. By end FY 1965 we had been able to reduce the number of 
direct hire civilians in the military functions of the Department to 
about 988 j 3O0, compared with 1,038,000 at end FY 1962. We now estimate 
the end FY 1966 strength at 1, 087,116, about 124,000 more than planned 
a year ago. In FY 1967, employment would increase slightly to about 
1,093,000. 


These FY 1966-67 increases would have been much higher had we 
not reduced the Services’ requests in anticipation of greater employee 
productivity and achieved personnel savings from such actions as the 
base closings and consolidations. Shown below are the end fiscal year 
strengths for Defense direct hire civilian personnel: 


End FY 1965 
(Actual) 


Army 328,233 

Navy 329,940 

Air Force 288,299 

Defense Agencies 41,845 

Total DOD 988,317 


End FY 1966 
(Estimated) 
359,832 
357,601 
301,378 
68,505 
1,087,116 


End FY 1967 
(Planned) 
357,923 
362,893 
308,717 
63,848 
1,093,000 


2. Military Personnel Strengths 

Total active duty military strength now budgeted for end FY 1966 
is 2,987,000, about 347,000 more than contemplated in the original 
budget. As shown on the following page, total strength will rise to 
3,093,000 by end FY 1967. 



Army 

Navy 

Marine Corps 
Air Force 
Total DOD 


End FY 1965 
(Actual) 

968,313 

671,009 

190,187 

823,633 

2,653,142 


End FY 1966 
(Estimated) 
1,159,0^3 
723,723 
250,079 
854, 498 
2,987,343 


End FY 1967 
(Planned) 
1,233,693 
727,873 
278,184 
853,399 
3,093,109 


B. MANPOWER PROCUREMENT 

These increases in military personnel strengths have required a 
sharp step-up in both voluntary manpower procurement and the draft. 

About 900,000 new entrants into active military service will be needed 
in the current fiscal year, compared with an average of slightly over 
500,000 in the five preceding years. Contributing to this rise is the 
requirement to replace a relatively large number of draftees completing 
their tours of duty this year. For FY 1967, our current projections 
indicate a smaller total requirement but still well above the annual 
average needed prior to the current force buildup. 

In meeting these needs, our policy continues to be one of maximum 
reliance upon voluntary recruitment. All of the Services have intensified 
their recruitment efforts during the past half year and the results to 
date have been very encouraging. Following the President’s announcement 
of the Vietnam force buildup in late July, enlistments in the next five 
months were 85 percent higher than in the comparable period a year 
earlier. This, of course, is the traditional response we have come to 
expect from our young men when the Nation is in need of their services. 
Although some of them have, undoubtedly, chosen to enlist in the Service 
of their choice rather than wait to be drafted, I know you will all be 
proud to learn that the Army and Marine Corps -- the Services directly 
engaged in ground action in Vietnam — have fully shared in the enlist- 
ment gains. 

Despite these large gains In recruiting, It has been necessary to 
increase sharply our monthly draft calls. Since last September these 
calls have ranged between 27,000 and 40,000 per month, compared with a 
monthly average of about 8,500 in FY 1965* Presently, we anticipate 
that draft calls will continue at a relatively high level during most 
of this calendar year, with month-to-month fluctuations depending upon 
such factors as the trends in enlistments and reenlistments. 

Our recent experience with the Vietnam buildup again demonstrates 
the critical importance of the Selective Service System in meeting our 
military manpower needs. But we have been concerned for same time about 
the way in which the draft selection system has operated. Because of 
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this concern, you will recall that President Johnson in April 1964 
directed me to undertake a comprehensive study of the draft system 
and of related military manpower policies. The staff work on the 
study, which involved the efforts of many federal agencies, was 
substantially completed last summer. Although the Vietnam buildup 
has required the revision of many of the detailed estimates and 
projections included in this study, it has not affected its major 
findings. These can be summarized as follows: 

1. We cannot look forward to discontinuation of 
the draft in the coming decade unless changing world 
conditions permit the reduction of our regular forces 
substantially below the levels which have proved necessary 
since the beginning of the Korean War. 

2. Increases in military compensation do not provide 
a viable alternative to the draft in meeting our manpower 
needs. Our study indicates that, even prior to the current 
buildup, very large expenditures would have been required 
to attract a sufficient number of volunteers. Even with 
large expenditures, exclusive reliance on the market place 
would make it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
guarantee that the necessary manpower would be available 

in time to meet the kinds of rapid changes in military 
requirements which we have encountered in recent years. 

3. Our review of various alternative criteria for 
selecting men under the draft leads us to conclude that 
the existing system of deferments (on such grounds as 
dependency, student status, occupation and unfitness) is 
basically sound from the viewpoint of the national interest. 
However, some changes have been made where these rules were 
found susceptible to abuse. For example, the policy initiated 
in 1963 of placing married men without children in a lower 
order of call for induction was discontinued by President 
Johnson last August. In addition, the Selective Service 
System is closely supervising student defements to assure 
that they are, in fact, in the national interest as provided 
under the law. 

4. Even though the authority to draft will probably 
continue to be needed, we should place maximum reliance upon 
volunteers and find ways to reduce reliance on demands on the 
draft. One such way is to substitute civilian for military 
personnel in various support-type functions. Another is to 
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ensure that every man who wishes and is able to serve his 
country has the opportunity to do so through voluntary 
enlistment. As I noted in the Section on General Support, 
we have undertaken new programs in both these areas. We 
also anticipate that men now ineligible for service may be 
helped to qualify through the educational and training 
programs of the Job Corps and other civilian manpower and 
educational agencies. 

C. MILITARY COMPENSATION 

We will undertake this year a major review of all the basic concepts 
and elements entering Into the military compensation structure. We are 
developing our plans and selecting the specialized P-™l “eded 
to conduct this study, which is to be completed by the end of this calenda 

year. 

One of the major objectives of the study Is to provide an analytical 
framework and the informational base needed to develop sound recommendations 
STSe. in the existing pay structure which will attract and hold the 
kinds and numbers of men our Armed Forces need. It is plain that the 
existing pay structure is not producing the desired results. Fo * 
example^ personnel loss rates are highest in those tectoical specialties 
which require the longest and most expensive training and lowest fci 
occupations which require little training and where a higher turnover 
rate might even be desirable. 

The study will examine in detail the adequacy and appropriateness 
of eaclf 1 component of military pay, including supplemental ^enefits^and 
the non-monetary aspects of military service such as hazards and hard- 
ships. It will be organized around four major tasks: 

1 The development of estimates of military personnel 
requirements by occupational group and skill level. 

2. The determination of alternative civilian employment 
opportunities for personnel with different military skills. 

3. The calculation of total military earnings by Service, 
occupation, skill level, experience and dependency status. 

k The ascertainment of the magnitude of the adjustments 
in military compensation required to make service in our Armed 
Forces fully competitive with opportunities in the civilian 
sector of the economy. 
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The completion of these tasks will give us the basis for 
recommending the changes necessary in the military compensation 
structure to ensure that career personnel are properly compensated 
in relation to the compensation received by people with similar 
skills and experience in the civilian economy. 
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XI. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The programs proposed for FY 1967* including Military Assistance, 
Military Construction, Military Family Housing, and Civil Defense, aggre- 
gate $61,423,876,000 in total obligational authority. A summary by 
major programs for fiscal years 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 and 1967 
is shown on Table 1. 

Of the $61,423,876,000 in obligational authority required to 
finance the 1967 program; 

• $1,098,352,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for new programs, including balances brought for- 
ward and recoupments anticipated during the year. 

• $470,824,000 would be obtained from anticipated reimburse- 
ments which would be available to finance new programs, leaving, 
therefore, 

. $59,854,700,000 of new obligational authority, the amount 

requested in the President’s FY 1967 budget. 

Of the $59,854,700,000 of new obligational authority requested, the 
following amounts will be presented separately: 

$917,000,000 for Military Assistance 
$593,047,000 for Military Construction 
$521,900,000 for Military Family Housing, and 
$133,400,000 for Civil Defense 

Provision for a number of items of proposed or possible legislation 
is made within the Government -wide "Allowances for Contingencies" . 

Of the $59,854,700,000 of new obligational authority, $16,801,959,000 
is requested to be authorized for appropriation under the provisions of 
Section 412(b) of Public Lav 86-149, as amended. Of this amount: 
$10,021,600,000 is for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels 
and tracked combat vehicles; and $6,780,359,000 is for all research, devel- 
opasent, test and evaluation. 

In addition, we have requested an FY 19 66 Southeast Asia Supplemental 
of $12,345,719,000 in new obligational authority, which will require 
another $3,569,350,000 of Section 412(b) authorizations; $3,417,700,000 
for procurement and $151,650,000 for RDT&E. 

The specific amounts for each Service and each category are shewn 
in the Bill which this Committee will consider. Tables 24 and 30 compare 
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the authorization amounts requested for FY 1967 and the amounts author- 
ized and appropriated for Ti 1966. Tables 25-29 and 31-36 provide the 
details supporting the authorizations requested for FY 196?. 
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APPENDIX 


Selected Excerpts From the Article "Long Live The Victory of 
The People’s War" by Lin Piao, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee and Vice Premier and Minister of National 
Defense, Foreign Broadcast Information Service Daily Report Supple- 
ment Far East No. 171 (4s)— 1965, 3 September 1965 , Pages 20-22, 

25-30? passim. 

"In the last analysis, the Marxist-Leninist theory of pro- 
letarian revolution is the theory of the seizure of state power by 
revolutionary violence.... 

It was on the basis of the lessons derived from the people’s 
wars in China that Comrade Mao Tse-tung, using the simplest andthe 
most vivid language, advanced the famous thesis that 'political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun' . 

He clearly pointed out: The seizure of power by armed force, 

the settlement of the issue by war is the central task and the highest 
form of revolution. This Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution 
holds good universally, for China and for all other countries. 

"Comrade Mao Tse-tung points out that we must despise the enemy 

strategically and take full account of him tactically Without 

the courage to despise the enemy and without daring to win, it will 
be simply impossible to make revolution and wage a people's war, let 
alone to achieve victory. 


"It is likewise impossible to win victory in a people's war 
without taking full account of the enemy tactically, and without 
examining the concrete conditions, without being prudent and giving 
great attention to the study of the art of struggle, and without 
adopting appropriate forms of struggle in the concrete practice of the 
revolution in each country and with regard to each concrete problem of 
struggle . 

"It must be emphasized that Comrade Mao Tse-tung 's theory .... 
is of outstanding and universal practical importance for the present 
revolutionary struggles of all the oppressed nations and peoples, and 
particularly for the revolutionary struggles of the oppressed nations 
and peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. . . . 

In the final analysis, the whole cause of world revolution 
hinges on the revolutionary struggles of the Asian, African, and Latin 






American peoples who make up the overwhelming majority of the world’s 
population. The socialist countries should regard it as their inter- 
nationalist duty to support the people's revolutionary struggles in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

"Today, the conditions are more favorable than ever before for 
the waging of people's wars by the revolutionary peoples of Asia, 

Africa, and Latin America against U.S. imperialism and its lackeys. 

"U.S, imperialism is stronger, but also more vulnerable, than 
any imperialism of the past. It sets itself against the people of the 
world, including the people of the United States. Its human, military, 
material, and financial resources are far from sufficient for the reali- 
zation of its ambition of dominating the whole world. U.S. imperialism has 
further weakened itself by occupying so many places in the world, over- 
reaching itself, stretching its fingers out wide and dispersing its 
strength, with its rear so far away and its supply lines so long. 

"Everything is divisible, and so is this colossus of U.S. imperial- 
ism. It can be split up and defeated. The peoples of Asia, Africa, 

Latin America, and other regions can destroy it piece by piece, some 
striking at its head and others at its feet. 

"U.S. imperialism relies solely on its nuclear weapons to intimidate 
people. But these weapons cannot save U.S. imperialism from its doom. 
Nuclear weapons cannot be used lightly. 

"However fully developed modern weapons and technical equipment 
may be and however complicated the methods of modern warfare, in the 
final analysis the outcome of a war will be decided by the sustained 
fighting of the ground forces, by the fighting at close quarters on 
battlefields, by the political consciousness of the men, by their courage 
and spirit of sacrifice.... The reactionary troops of U.S. imperialism 
cannot possibly be endowed with the courage and the spirit of sacrifice 
possessed by the revolutionary people. 

"The fundamental reason why the Khrushchev revisionists are opposed 
to people's war is that they have no faith in the masses and are afraid 
of U.S. imperialism, of war, and of revolution.... They... are afraid 
that, if the oppressed peoples and nations rise up to fight people's 
war . . .they themselves will become involved, and their fond dream of 
Soviet-U.S. cooperation to dominate the world will be spoiled. 

"The Khrushchev revisionists assert that nuclear weapons and 
strategic rocket units are decisive while conventional forces are 
insignificant, and that a militia is .just a heap of human flesh. 

For ridiculous reasons such as these, they oppose the mobilization 
of and reliance on the masses in the socialist countries to get pre- 
pared to use people's war against imperialist aggression. 
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"The Khrushchev revisionists maintain that a single spark in any 
part of the globe may touch off a world nuclear conflagration and 
bring destruction to mankind. If this were true, our planet world 
would have been destroyed time and time again. 

"The Khrushchev revisionists claim that if their general line of 
'peaceful coexistence, peaceful transition, and peaceful competition' 
is followed, the oppressed will be liberated and a 'world without 
weapons, without armed forces, and without wars' will come into being 
....The essence of the general line of the Khrushchev revisionists 
is nothing other than the demand that all the oppressed peoples and 
nations and all the countries which have won independence should lay 
down their arms and place themselves at the mercy of the U.S. imperial- 
ists and their lackeys who are armed to the teeth. 

"....Subscribing to this imperialist philosophy, the Khrushchev 
revisionists shout at the Chinese people standing in the forefront of 
the fight for world peace: 'you are bellicose' ... .The Khrushchev 

revisionists regard imperialists like Kennedy and Johnson as 'sensible' 
and describe us together with all those who dare to carry out armed 
defense against imperialist a gg ression as ' bellicose \ This has revealed 
the Khrushchev revisionists in their true color as the accomplices of 
imperialist gangsters. 

"....The sacrifice of a small number of people in revolutionary 
wars is repaid by security for whole nations, whole countries and even 
the whole of mankind; temporary suffering is repaid by lasting or even 
perpetual peace and happiness. War can temper the people and push 
history forward. In this sense, war is a great school. 

"The struggle of the Vietnamese people against U.S. aggression 
and for national salvation is now the focus of the struggle of the 
people of the world against U.S. aggression." 
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TABLE 1 

FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
(In Billions of Dollars) 


Strategic Offensive Forces 
Continental Air & Missile 
Defense Forces 
General Purpose Forces 
Airlift, /Sealift Forces 
Reserve and Guard Forces 
Research and Development 
General Support 
Retired Pay- 
Military Assistance 

Total Obligational Authority 
Less Financing Adjustments 

New Obligational Authority 
Adjustment to Expenditures 

Total Expenditures 


TOA by Department & Agency 
Army 
Navy 

Air Force 
Civil Defense 
Defense Agencies 
Retired Pay „ / 

Defense Family Housing 
Military Assistance 

Tota] 


Increased Compensation Rate: 
Military 
Civilian 

Increased Payment^ * to Retired 
Personel 


Total 


Unfunded Mil. Ret. Past 
Service Liability 


fy 1961 

FY 1962 
Orig. 

FY 1962 
Final 

FY 1963 

FY 1964 

FY 1965 


FY.1966 


FY 1967 

Enact e<£/ SEA 
& Auth Suppl 

Total 


7.6 

8.9 

8.3 

7.3 

5.3 

4.6 

• 5 

5-1 

5-1 


2.2 

2.3 

1.9 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

- 

1.7 

1.4 


14.5 

17.5 

17.5 

17-7 

-19.0 

21.2 

8.8 

30.0 

25.7 


.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

i.5 

1.7 

.5 

2.2 

2.1 


1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

.1 

2.2 

2.4 


3.9 

4.2 

5.1 

5.4 

4.9 

5.2 

.1 

5.3 

5-5 


11.4 

12.1 

12.9 

13.8 

14. 5 

15.0 

l.B 

16.8 

16.7 


.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

- 

1.6 

1.8 



1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 



1.6 

1.0 

46.1 

44.9 

50.7 

51.5 

51.7 

51.4 

54.6 

11.9 

,66'. 

61.4 

-3.0 

-1.3 

-1.3 

-.4 

-.8 

-.9 

-3.6 

+ .4 

-3.2 

fill 

43.1 

43.7 

49.4 

51.1 

50.9 

50.5 

51.0 

12.3 

63-3 

59.9 

+1.6 

+1.0 

-1.2 

-1.1 

+.3 

-3.1 

- .7 

-8.4 


--ZA 

4-4.7 

44.7 

48.2 

50.0 

51.2 

47.4 

50.3 

3.9 

54.2 


10.4 

10.4 

12.5 

11.9 

12.5 

12.2 

13.2 

4.8 

18.0 

17.4 

12.7 

12.4 

14.7 

l4.8 

14.7 

15.0 

16.3 

3.2 

19.4 

17.6 

19.9 

18.5 

19.7 

20.5 

20.2 

19.6 

19.7 

3.7 

23.4 

21.5 



.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

- 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 


.2 

1.6 

i-§ 1 

.8 

.9 

,9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

- 

1.6 

1.8 ■ 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.7 

- 

.7 

.5 

JUS 

jJ 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

AA 

JA 


AA 

-1*0 

46.1 

44.9 

50.7 



Si 

54.6 


66. 5 

61.4 

in payments to 

retired personnel and in rates of condensation included above: 




.1 

1.1 

1.6 

2.4 


2.4 

2.5 




.2 

.3 

.6 

.7 

- 

.7 

.8 




.2 

,4 

.6 

.8 

_ 

.8 

1.0 

■ 






— 







.5 

1.8 

2.8 

3.9 

- 

3.9 

4.3 

— 










45.1 


47.3 

48.9 

56.1 

58.3 

66.5 

- 

66.5 

69.2 


a/ Included is authority granted by August 1965 Amendment (i.e., $1.7 billion for Southeast Asia), plus 
$.9 billion for increased personnel compensation. 

b/ At current pay rates, it would require $2.1 billion in FY 1967 to fund "current service costs . 
c/ In 1961 and 1962 funds for this activity were appropriated to the military departments . 

1/ Excludes cost of nuclear warheads. 
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Surface -Surface Ms Is b/ 


MINUTEMAJJ I 



160 

oOO 

MUflTIEMAK II 





mdjutemab .hi 





ATLAS 

26 

57 

126 

113 

POLARIS 

So 

96 

144 

240 

TITAM 


21 

6 ? 

10 § 

Total ICB.*;/?olaris 

106 

174 

497 

iOcl 

Other 





QUAIL 

224 

392 

392 

392 

KC-135 c/ 

400 

44-0 

500 

*£:• 

KC-9T 

6oo 

530 

340 

240 

HEGULUS 

17 

17 

17 

7 

PACCS 





EC-135 



17 

ic 

5-1 7 


ie 

36 

I'j 


800 

600 

700 

550 

400 

250 

100 


60 

300 

450 

550 

570 

600 





50 

180 

300 

464 

512 

640 

656 

656 

656 

656 

54 

54 

JJt 

Jit 

Jit 

Jit 

Jit 

1310 

1446 

I69S 

1710 

1710 

1710 

1710 

392 

390 

390 

390 

390 

390 

390 

620 

620 

620 

620 

620 

620 

620 

120 







24 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 





TABLE 3 - OOWnXnCTAL AIK A*D WSSIIi DKFHESK FORCES 
(Humber at Bad of Fiscal Tear) 


SurTelllance, Mhmlng A 
Coctrol 

BPORAD Ccnbet Opns Ctr 
CcBbat Center* 

Direction Center* 

HJIC II Control Ctr* 
HJIC HI Control Ctr* 
Search Radar* 

Height Radar* 

Cap Filler Itadara 
EEV Itadar Station* 

DEV Ertenaion System* 
Aircraft 
Ships 

Offshore Radar* 

AEW/ALHI Aircraft 
Ships 

SAM Fire Coord Center* 
Air national Guard 
Search Radar* 

Manned Interceptors b /' 

Air Force 

F-101 

F-102 

F-104 

7-106 

Air National Guard cj 

F -89 

F-100 

F-102 

F-104 

Surface -to-Alr Missiles 
BOMARC (on launchers^ 

R UCE - HERCULES (Reg) d/ 
NIKE -HERCULES (ARNG) d/ 
NIKE -AJAX (AHNG) d/ ~ 
HAWK (Reg) £/ 

BaIH*tlc Missile Warning 
SMEWS Site* 


OT5I Radar Site* ,Transmit/Rec 


FT 6 l 

FT 62 

FT 6 } 

rc 64 

FT 65 

FT 66 

FT 67 

IT 68 

FT 69 

FT 70 

FT 71 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

6 

7 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20 

21 

18 

15 

15 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

U 






14 

12 

14 

19 

19 

19 

182 

179 

169 

168 

162 

158 

151 

151 

151 

151 

151 

313 

313 

313 

310 

309 

202 

275 

275 

275 

275 

275 

1 12 

103 

96 

100 

92 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

67 

^7 

67 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

50 

44 

45 

*3 

20 







5 

5 










60 

60 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

67 

21 

22 

22 

22 

19 







10 

28 

28 

26 

25 

19 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

384 

312 

312 

312 

270 

270 

270 

198 

108 

108 

108 

393 

293 

255 

235 

235 

ill 

34 



24 

24 

42 

42 

36 

36 

36 

24 

24 

270 

276 

240 

240 

234 

228 

216 

210 

204 

198 

192 

25 

27 










250 

200 

150 

100 








250 

250 

225 

225 

180 

100 






66 

67 

72 

42 








130 

127 

152 

191 

208 

313 

403 

403 

403 

403 

403 

61 











238 

307 

383 

200 

180 

172 

164 

156 

148 

140 

132 

2340 

23*0 

2154 

1764 

1548 

1152 

1152 

H52 

1152 

1152 

H52 

1 108 

108 

396 

756 

936 

936 

936 

936 

909 

832 

802 

1520 

l44o 

720 







560 



576 

576 

576 

576 

576 

576 

576 

544 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

t/Rec 




2/5 

2/5 

3/6 

4/6 

4/6 

4/6 

4/6 



a/ Includes CONUS, Alaska, Greenland, Iceland and Canada 

b/ Number of aircraft are obtained multiplying authorized squadron unit equipment by number of 
squadrons 

cj Possessed aircraft vhere less than U.E. 

d j NIKE-HERCULES, AJAX, EAVK, and N IKE- ZEUS /x reflect number of missiles authorized or programmed, 
e/ Number of U.E. missiles 
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TABLE 4 

FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(TOA,* $ in Millions) 



FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

A. Shelter Survey 

58.4 

9.3 

7.8 

11.7 

20.4 

23.4 , 
17. 1— / 

B. Shelter Development 

19. 8^/ 

- 

- 

5.9 

3.0 

C. Shelter in Federal Bldgs. 

- 

- 

- 

7.8 

1.& 

D. Shelter Provisions 

90.3 

32.7 

23.5 

2.6 

1.5 

E. Warning 

6.8 

4.1*/ 

1.8 

2.7 

.4 

.7 

F. Emergency Operations 

19.8 

13. 1-k/ 

13.1 

14.3 

11.3 

13.1 

G. Financial Asst, to States 

18.9 

27.5 

23.7 

25.6 

23.0 

30.5 

H. Research & Development 

19.0 

11.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

I. Management 

12.4 

13.6 

13.9 

14.3 

12.4 

13.2 

J, Public Information 

4.0 

4.3 

2.7 

2.2 

3.5 

4.0 

K. Training & Education 

2.9 

9.9 

14.1 

12.2 

13.5 

15.6 

TOTAL 

252.3 

125.4 

110.5 

101.5 

106.8 

134.4 

SHELTER SPACES 
(Millions Cumulative) 




Identified 


103.7 

121.4 

135.6 

145.0 

161.0 

Marked 


42.8 

63.8 

75.9 

85.0 

95.0 

Stocked 


9.7 

23.8 

33.8 

45.0 

56.0 


a/ Includes $2,3 million transferred from OCDM for construction of a Regional 
Center; $13,4 million returned to Treasury, not used by GSA in Federal 
building construction. 

b/ Excludes $2,2 million transferred to Army for civil defense warning and 
communications networks. 

£/ Includes Architect and Engineer advisory services on design techniques, 
Community Shelter Planning Program, and a one year experimental program 
for the inclusion of dual use, low-cost shelter in new construction, 

d/ Includes Packaged Ventilation Kits. No procurement of Shelter Provisions, 
other than Ventilation Kits, is included in FY 67. 

e/ Shelter spaces resulting from the currently approved program; FY 63-FY 65 
are actual, FY 66-FY 67 are estimated. 

NOTE: Totals may not add due to rounding, 

* Total Obligational Authority. 
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TABLE 5 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - ARMY 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY 61 FY 62 FY 63 FY & FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 FY TO FT 71 


Active Forces a / 

Division Forces 
Airborne 
Airmobile 
Armored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

Combat Ready- 
Training Divisions 
Brigade Forces a/ 
Brigades (Separate) 
Airborne 
Armored 
Infantry- 
Mechanized 
Total 

Armored Cavalry Regie 

Social Forces Grp 3 

Missile Commands 

Infantry Battle Groups 

Maneuver Bns 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 

Artillery BnB 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 

Signal Combat Bns -Organic 

Engineer Combat Bns 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 


2 

1 

If 

6b/ 

k~ 


4 

6b/ 

4“ 


“TT ”T5c/ IF" ~I5“ I5~~ ~TT ~I T ~I5~ "15” ~I5~ 

"TT “14c/ ”15 555/ 155/ ~ 16 17 15 IS 15 15“ 

3 2- 

111 4b/ 4b/ 1 1 1 1 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

T 

1“ 

r 

5 

6 

5" 

5“ 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5b/ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

6 









108 

119 

138 

169 

167 

185b/ 

187b/ 

167 

167 

167 

167 

14 

14 

10 

7 

7 

7 

7“ 

7 

7 

7 

7 

“32T 

“533” 

TJfB" 

175 

T W 

19$ 

"194“ 

i7ir 

its - 

171 

“175” 

6o 

65 

66 

67 

67 

74b/ 

74b/ 

67 

67 

67 

67 

42 

39 

51 

48 

48 

51a/ 

59 a/ 

47 

47 

47 

47 

io£ 

104 

li7 

115 

' ii5‘ 

125 

133 

"nr 

TUT 

~wr 

" 114" 

14 

l6 

16 

16 

16 

17b/ 

17b/ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

l6 

16 

16 

16 

17b/ 

17b/ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

19 

19 

22 

22 

24b/ 

27b/ 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Si 

35 

35 

"“35" 

~3T 

41 


35” 

“35” 

“15“ 

“SB" 


a/ The Division Force consists of three increments: (l) the division; (2) the nondi visional units 
“ required to support the division during initial entry into combat and during the Initial defensive 
phase; and (3) the additional nondivisional units required to support the division during sustained 
combat operations beyond the initial defensive phase. The division force excludes theater and higher 
headquarters, certain Bpeclal activities, and the CONUS operating base. Brigade Forces are similarly 
organized. 



FY 66 

FY 67 

Infantry Division Force 

1 

1 

Brigade Forces 

3 

3 

Maneuver Battalions 

18 

20 

Armored Cavalry Regiments 


1 

Artillery Battalions 

10 

19 

Combat Engineer Battalions 

3 

6 

Combat Signal Battalions 

1 

1 


c/ Excludes two National Guard Divisions on active duty. 

d/ Plus 15,000 men in units required to test air mobility concepts. 
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TABLE 5 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - AMY 
(End Fiscal Year) - Cont'd 


Aviation Caspar,! e a 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 

Aircraft W 
Helicopters 
Fixed -Wing 


FI 6l FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 FY 65 FY 66 FY 6j FY 68 FY 6g FY TO FYJfl 


21 

_3L 

55 


24 30 *0 4l 

-fi- -S- Hr -fr 


48a/ 33 a/ 28 

67a / 105a/ TL 

T35 130 555 


28 26 

78 78 

106 I06” 


1339 

Jn_ 

23w 


1488 1535 1766 2385 29^3 

1086 1097 H08 1150 I ffg, 

izgr 5Htt 355T 


3861 4012 4023 4027 
1080 471 471 471 
4941 4483 44§4 4498 


4025 

471 

5555 " 


s-s Missile Bn a 
REDSTONE -Separate 
CORPORAL-Organic 
CORPORAL -Separate 
SERGEANT -Organic 
SESGEANT-Separate 
PERSHING -Separate 
LACROSSE -Separate 
HONEST JOHN -Organic 
HONEST JOHN -Separate 
LITTLE JOHN -Organic 
LITTLE JOHN -Separate 
LANCE -Separat e 
Total 

Air Defense Batteries 
HERCULES 
HAWK -Separate 
Gun/CHAPARRAL 
AWSP 4cnm/50 Cal MG-Sep 

Priority Reserve -Major Units 
Division Forces 
Armored 
Infantry- 
Mechanized 
Total 

Special Purpose Divisions 
Brigade Forces 
Brigades (Separate) 
Airborne 
Armored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

Armored Cavalry Regts 


3 

3 

3 









3 

2 

2 









9 

8 

5 

1 

1 








3 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

12$ 

7 

6 

9$ 

7 

6 

io£ 

6 

l4 

6 

14 

6 

l4a/ 

6~ 


13 

5 

12 

2 

12 

1 

12 

1 


5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 





2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

l 

5 

6 

6 




38 

~w 

38 

3^> 

TT 

“ 5T 

31 

31 

51 

55 

51 

51 

55 

59 

59 

59 

51 

51 

51 

48 

76 

76 

76 

76 

T6 

88*/ 

71 

24 

T9 

52 

79 

76 

79 

84 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22a/ 

48*/ 

35 

35 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 







l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— E~ 

— r 

— r 

6 

6" 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

O 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 







1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

1 






3 

3 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

11 

“ST 

nr 

11 

13 

"IT 

“IT 

-IT 

TT 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


a / Following temporary forces 


are included: 

FY 66 

FY 61 

Aviation Companies 

13 

34 

BDNEST JOHN Battalions 

1 

1 

HAWK Batteries 


12 

AWSP Air .Defense Batteries 

20 

46 


b / Only aircraft assigned to Program HI units, less maintenance float, are reflected. 
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UNIT CATEGORY 


Units for which there is a 
military requirement 

Air Defense 

Units to Round out Active 
Army 

8 Division Forces 
Brigades c/ 

Mobilization Base 
Support to Other Services 
State Hq & School Units 

TOTAL 

Selected Reserve Force 
Add-on 


Units for which there is j 
military requirement 

Other Divis' ons d j 
Non Divisional Units 
Command Hq Divisional 


TOTAL: Strength 

No. of Units 


MELE 6 

COMPARISON OF THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED 
ARMf RESERVE COMPONENT STRUCTURES 

t s/ 


Army 

National 

Guard 


PROPOSED HEW STRUCTURE 


*/ 


7,400 

75.000 

152,000 

28.000 
7,900 
2,200 
h ?°° 

270,000 
18,500 f/ 

29b, ^00 


107,200 

14,050 

m 

122,000 

418,500 270,000 


US 

Army 

Reserve 

Total 

Manning 

Level 

Readiness 
Goals 
(Weeks )b/ 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Readiness 
Manning Goals 
Level (weeks )b/ 


7,400 

85# 

0 

7,400 

CD 

* 

0 

90,200 

76.400 
18,500 
67,900 

12.400 
4,600 

166,000 

229,200 

46,500 

75,000 

l4,6oo 

8 *5°° 

80# 

75-0°# 

75-00# 

75-100# 

70# 

100# 

4,8 

4,8 

8 

1,4 

8 

162, 700 
223,300 
69,600 
66,300 
11,200 

80# 

80# 

80# 

80-100# 

70# 

100# 

4,6 

4,8 

6 

1,2 

8 

270,000 

548,000 



222x000 




18,500 

566,500 

£/ 


30.000 tj 

580.000 




107,200 

14,050 

750 


688,500 

7,350 


50 # 

50# 

100 # 


Sf 


580.000 

tJdss 


a/ The Selected Reserve Force 13 divisions, 6 brigades, and support forces, all 
drawn from the categories below as follows : 


manned at 100#) is 



Present Structure 

Proposed Str 

Category 

Units to Round-out Active Army 

ARNG 

lBTIoO 

USAR 

157500 

TOTAL 

3075OO 

5,000 


57,800 

12,700 

70,500 

93,500 

Brigades 

11,400 

200 

11,600 

21,800 

Support to Other Services 

1,600 

6,200 

7,800 


Other Divisions 

11,400 


11,400 


Selected Reserve Force Add-on 

18^500 

118,800 

31, Too 

18,500 

I55730O 

30.000 

150,300 


b/ Total time from alert for mobilization to actual readiness for deployment (including training time), 
c/ 11 in the present structure; 16 in the proposed structure , including 3 brigade forces beginning in FY 1966. 
d/ 15 Divisions (Guard) in present structure. 

e/ Actual deployment is dependent on the availability of equipment, filler personnel and activation, 
manning and training of necessary Support Forces. 

f 7 in the present structure, 18, 500 overstrength spaces were required to bring ARNG elements of the 
U selected Reserve Force to IOC# strength; all spaces required to bring USAR elements to 100# were 
obtained by inactivating reinforcing reserve units. In the proposed structure, 30,000 overstrength 
spaces will be required to bring elements of the Selected Reserve Force from the 80# basic manning 
level to 100# strength. 
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TABLE 7 - \RM)f PR0CURSMH3fT 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


'TABLE 8 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FY 61 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 6k 

Attack Carriers 





Enterprise 


1 

1 

1 

Forres tal 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Midway 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Hancock/Essex 

7 

6 

5 

5 

Total 

15 

IS 

15 

15 


Attack Carrier Air Wings 


Fighter Bombers 


F3B/F6A 

167 

121 

72 

19 

f 8 a/b/c/d 

177 

124 

127 

64 

fSe 


35 

69 

107 

F^b/g/J 


77 

108 

161 

F-U1B 

Total 

344 

357 

375 

351 

Attack 

A-l 

215 

197 

183 

145 

a-4b/c 

A-4E 

a-6a 

306 

383 

330 

37 

262 

119 

14 

A-7A 

Total 

521 

5B0 

550 

540 

Heavy Attack 

A-5A 


7 

21 

15 

A-3B 

92 

93 

84 

76 

Total 

92 

lbo 

105 

91 

Recon/ECM 

RF-UA/G 

55 

55 

48 

45 

RA»3B 

14 

20 

19 

19 

EA-3B 

l4 

17 

18 

18 

EA-1F 

29 

33 

29 

30 

EA- 6 B 

EC-1A 

3 

4 

3 

3 

EC-121L/M 

RA-5C 

6 

6 

6 

7 

10 

4 

Total 

1 2l 

135 

123 

335 

Fleet Early Warning 

A-1E/G 


1 

3 

5 

E-LB 

E-2A 

55 

71 

70 

46 

10 

Total 

”55 

"72 

73 

“51 


Replacement Carrier Wings 
Fighter Bombers 


F- 6 A/F- 3 B 

55 

35 

13 


f-8a/b/c/d 

68 

67 

47 

44 

F- 8 E 


20 

18 

32 

f- 4 a/b/j 

21 

37 

38 

54 

F- 121 B 

Total 

i** 

159 

Ho 

130 ~ 


FY 65 FY 66 FY 07 FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 FY 71 


1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

lS 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


46 







100 

120 

120 

120 

120 

108 

48 

188 

240 

240 

228 

216 

192 

168 






12 

36 

33* 

35o 

355 

3*5 

335 

312 

252 

109 

108 

84 

60 

24 



253 

266 

238 

154 

28 

14 

168 

157 

168 

168 

210 

210 

210 

18 

54 

72 

90 

108 

108 

108 


56 

140 

294 

364 

462 

537 

195 

518 

65* 

664 

690 

735 


43 

45 

45 

33 

33 

33 

_2 

"*3 

~*5 

“55 

33 

33 

33 

9 

33 

23 

23 

23 

20 

21 

21 

1.9 

18 

18 

18 

1 6 

1.6 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

24 

30 

30 

26 

25 







18 

36 

36 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

l 6 

21 

48 

48 

54 

48 

48 

42 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

128 

'IS? 

159 

151 

157 

151 

1*1 

2 







40 

28 

20 

20 

16 

12 

12 

18 

32 

4o 

40 

44 

48 

48 

“So 

“55 

“So 

“So 

“So 

“So 

“So 


9 


30 

12 

30 

28 

1 

37 

30 

5 

18 


2 

12 

57 

53 

60 

57 

54 

47 

ij. 

4l 

14 

I03 

""B-f 

~95 

"W 

“8* 

“51 

“ST 
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TABLE 6 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 


■ NAVY (Cont'd) 


Attack 

A-l {A-1H/J/AF-1E) 
A-3A/B 
a-4a/e/c 
ta/a-4e 

A-dA 

A-7A 

Total 


f Dl 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

FY 71 

js (Cont'd) 










48 

46 

4l 

23 

25 

24 

23 

15 

6 



24 

23 

26 

15 

n 

11 

11 

8 

8 

5 

2 

127 

126 

88 

85 

65 

65 

47 

4 

4 

4 




21 

30 

41 

50 

34 

73 

43 

39 

42 



3 

8 

23 

15 

21 

24 

26 

26 

26 







26 

32 

73 

91 

115 

199 

195 

179 

1ST 

155 

1ST 

152 

155 

ISo 

•555 

155 


Recon/ECM 

RA-3B/RF-9J 

A-5A 

RA-5C 

rf4a/g 

ea- 6 b 

Total 


6 

15 


“31 


3 
6 

4 
6 

19 


9 

"15 


9 

17 


Fleet Early Warning 
E-2A 


154 


3 

123 


3 

109 


3 

107 


3 

103 


3 

97 


3 

97 


Total 

1632 1734 

1 666 

1617 

1510 

1601 

1618 

l6l4 

1619 

1616 

1573 

ASW-Surveillance & Ocean Control 










ASW Carriers 

9 10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

SSN 

13 16 

16 

19 

21 

24 

4o 

47 

51 

54 

6 l 

SS 

92 88 

86 

83 

83 

81 

65 

58 

54 

51 

44 

Su'o Direct Support 
DEG 

27 27 

26 

24 

24 

25 

4 

•ro 

awn 

21 

6 

19 

6 

16 

6 

16 

6 

DE 

20 47 

21 

22 

22 

27 

29 

31 

43 

60 

73 

DER 

9 9 

12 

11 

10 

16 

14 

3 

3 

1 


Small Patrol 

4 2 

4 

8 

13 

18 

23 

26 

33 

33 

33 

a/c Support Ships 

7 8 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

5lS 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

1ST 207 

IBi 

153 

IB 9 

2Q7 

2o5" 

221 

233 

245 

ASW Carrier Air Wines 











' SH-3'4G/J “ 

121 103 

31 

8 

8 l 

40 






S-2A/B/C/D/F 

179 207 

157 

121 

20 





US-2C 

SH-3A/D 

S_2E 

49 

93 

120 

3 

131 

128 

128 

146 s/ 

152 2 / 

I 61 V 

173^ 

31 

61 

94 

120 

140 

160 

160 

160 

160 

A-4B/C/E 

EA-lfi/E-lB 

37 48 

36 

57 

37 

24 

36 

28 

35 

32 

35 

32 

35 

32 

35 

32 

35 

Replacement A/C 
Total 

43 Jt7 

380 554 

54 

51 

48 

& 

So? 

S 

J.3 

JL 

453“ 

402 

loB 

39^ 

iffr 

441 


a / Includes SH-3A/D ASW helicopters used aboard CVA's: 16 in FY 1968, .24 in FY 19^9, 33 in FY 1970, and 

45 in FY 1971- 




TABLE 

8 

GENERAL PURPOSE 

FORCES 

- NAVY (Corrt'd) 







(End Fiscal Year) 








FY 6l ] 

re 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

re 65 

FY 66 

re 67 

re 66 

re 69 

re 70 

re 71 

Patrol A/C Stjdns 

' 











Land Planes 












P-2E/S-2A 

SP-2E/H 

P-3A 

247 

158 

285 

231 

31 

218 

56 

181 

78 

168 

117 

120 

153 

84 

180 

48 

207 

12 

234 

243 

Seaplanes 

sp-5a/b 

72 

76 

61 

47 

38 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Replacement A/C 
Tot Ell 

42 

351 

35 

55* 

46 

359 

45 

355 

39 

ST 

39 

m 

39 

M 

39 

339. 

39 

330 

39 

321 

39 

55B” 

Sound Surveillance Sys (SOSUS) 

Atl Caesar Arrays l8 18 

18 

19 

20 

22 

23 

8 

1 

24 

8 

2 

24 

8 

3 

24 

8 

24 

0 

pac Caesar Arrays 
COLOSSUS I 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

Multi-Purpose Ships 












SAM Ships 
CGN 

cg/clg/cag 

8 

1 

8 

1 

10 

1 

n 

l 

ll 

1 

1 
11 

2 

1 

10 

2 

1 

10 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

10 

2 

1 
10 

2 

DLCfN 

DLO 

8 

10 

13 

19 

21 

27 

26 

22 

22 

21 

24 

DDG 

7 

13 

17 

21 

23 

23 

26 

29 

29 

29 

31 

Other Conib at 
CA (gun) 

DL (gun) 
nn/nnR 

4 

203 */ 

4 

5 

212 

3 

5 

190 

2 

5 

179 

2 

5 

184 

2 

3 

181 

2 

176 

2 

3 

168 

2 

3 

154 

2 

3 

140 

2 

3 

126 

Direct Spt Tenders 15 
Total 250 

£ 

255 


253 

M 

251 

252 

15 

237 

223 

15 

214 

Aprphlb Aaaault Ships 
Ships 

m 

131 

133 

134 

136 

165 

A 

165 

4 

137 

4 

138 

4 

139 

4 

149 

4 

Gunfire Spt Ships 
Total 

m 

131 

133 

I?? 

155 

159 

159 

m 

152 

m 

153 

Mine Warfare Ships 
Mine Warfare Ships 

83 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

85 

85 

85 

85 

86 

3 

Direct Support 
Total 

3 

8S 

3 

BT 

3 

BT 

3 

BT 

B7 

3 

BT 

3 

SB 

8$ 

85 

si 

59 

Log & Oper Support Ships 
Underway Replenishrat 65 
Fleet Support 73 

Total 138 

76 

lS 

76 

87 

553 

72 

88 

I5o 

72 

88 

I5o 

78 

* 

75 

& 

V 

81 

.152 

69 

& 

69 

48 

147 

69 

& 

Fleet Tac Supt A/C 

64 

68 

68 

69 

68 

81 

81 

81 

75 

75 

75 

Fleet Supt A/C 

279 

318 

321 

303 

302 

346 

330 

320 

315 

303 

294 

Other Support A/c 

113 

102 

119 

83 

110 

no 

110 

no 

109 

106 

106 

Mission Supt A/c 

277 

281 

279 

259 

242 

240 

236 

,218 

196 

167 

164 

Total: Ships 

781 

856 

834 

833 

851 

911 

908 

851 

850 

848 

863 

Aircraft 

3,106 

3,511 

3,224 

3,115 

2,962 

3,139 

3,127 

3,108 

3,076 

3,029 

2,983 


a J? Includes 33 DDEs . 
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TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - NAVY SHIP CONSTRUCTION AUTHORISATION PROGRAM 
Authorized for Start of Construction in Fiscal Year 


FY 6l 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

FY 71 

New Construction 












CVA Attack Carrier 

1 


l 




1 


1 



SSN Attack Submarine 

1 

3 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

1 



Escorts 

2 

6 

8 

10 

16 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

io 

Small Patrol 



2 

10 

3 

12 






Frigates 

3 

7 










Destroyers (DDG) 

2 






2 





Mine Warfare 






4 

5 

7 

1 

1 


Amphibious 

1 

4 

5 

3 

10 

15 

12 

17 

9 



Logistics & Oper Sup. 

2 

1 

l 

l 

7 

7 

8 

15 

13 

13 

12 

Direct Support Ships 




l 

2 

1 

l 

2 

3 


2 

Total New 












Construction 

12 

21 

25 

31 

t4 

55 

44 

56 

_38 

24 

25 

Conversions 












CVA (Modernization) 






l 


1 




SS Attack Submarine 


6 






7 




DDG (DL & DD 931) 




6 








CAG (BT to HT) 








1 


1 


DLG (BT to HT) 






l 

1 

1 

1 



CG (Modernization) 






1 

l 





DLG/DLGN (Modernization) 





l 

4 

3 

3 

3 


DD (DD 931 ASW MOD) 




1 


5 

5 

3 




Destroyers (FRAM) 

It 

It 

24 

19 








Mine Warfare 



1 

1 


1 



1 

1 


Amphibious 





1 







Logistics & Oper Sup. 



5 

7 

3 







Total Conversions 

Tt 

~20 

3Q 

J4 

~4 

~io 

U 

16 

~ 

5 


Total New 












Construction and 












Conversion 

26 

4l 

55 

65 

.48 

.65 

55 

72 

43 

_29 

25 

Total Cost of Ships' 












(in Millions) $914 

$1,295 

$l,6o6 

$1,484 

$1,725 

$1,817 

$2,038 





Net Adv. Pro? 












curement 


>19 

+28 

-44 

+11 

+10 

+ 3 





TOTAL $909 

$1,314 

$1,634 

$l,i*4o 

$1, 736 

$1,827 

$2,04l 
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TABLE 10 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - MARINE CORPS 
(End Fiscal Year) 


FY 6l FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 


ferine Divisions 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ferine Air Wings 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Tank Battalions 
Light AA Missile Bns 

3 

3 

3 

3 

(HAWK) 

Hvy Arty Rkt Bns 

2 

3 

4 

4 

(HONEST JOHN) 

2 

3 



Amphibian Tractor Bns 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Hq Fleet ferine Forces 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Res Div/Wg Teams 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ferine Air Wings 
lighter 



44 


f-4b/j 


2 

77 

F- 8 E 


11 

50 

48 

f- 8 a/b/c/d 

171 

147 

127 

90 

f- 6 a 

109 

77 

ko 


Total 

280 

237 

2 S 1 

215 

Attack 





A-6a 





A-7A 





A-4E 



9 

80 

A-4B/C 

212 

250 

24l 

156 

AF-1E 

34 

258 


236 

Total 

246 

250 

Recon/Countermea 3 ures 





RF-4B 

RF- 8 A 

ea-6a 

S? 

26 

25 

27 

EF-10B 

EA-6B 

23 

24 

24 

24 

Tota 1 

1 o 

"50 

“55 

“51 

Tac" xeal Air Control 

T- -A 

1A-4E 


24 

23 

24 

TF-9J 

=3 

16 

13 

12 

Total 

29 

40 

“36 

"3? 

Tanker/ Tra ns por t 


26 

34 

36 

KC-130F 

10 

C-119G 

36 

11 



C-117 


2 

2 

1 

C-5^R/Q 

14 




Total 

60 

1 ? 

16 

"37 

Helicopter Training 





UH-34D*/ 





Helicopter Trans 





CH-53A 

CH-37C 

26 

29 

27 

27 

ch-46a 




2 

UH-3^D 

175 

223 

297 

291 

Total 

201 

252 

324 

320 

Light Hel/Obs 





UH-1E 



k 

10 

OH-43D 

31 

36 

36 

35 

0 - 1 b/c 

0V-10 

30 

29 

29 

20 

Total 

61 

"55 

”55 

“55 

Tot Mar-Air Wg 

927 

941 

1025 

960 

Readiness Trng A/C 

26 

39 

42 

39 

Support Aircraft 
ferine Air Wings 

31 

36 

34 

39 

Mission Support 

50 

37 

52 

48 

ferine Air Bases 

12 

10 

_9 

7 

Total Support A/c 

93 

83 

95 

C>4 

Total 

1046 

1063 

1162 

1093 


a / Temporarily diverted from the Reserves. 


FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

FY 71 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


100 

140 

160 

210 

225 

225 

225 

45 

30 

30 





64 

45 

15 

15 




209 

215 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

12 

36 

48 

60 

72 

72 

72 




40 

60 

80 

100 

125 

120 

120 

80 

60 

4o 

20 

89 

60 

40 

20 




226 

216 

208 

200 

192 

192 

192 

1 

15 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

19 

12 







9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

23 

18 

18 

15 

4 






3 

14 

18 

18 

“53 

15 

“55 

“55 

“55 

“55 

“55 

27 

25 

14 







11 

34 

36 

36 

36 

12 

11 

n 

2 




39 

15 

36 

15 

15 

15 

15 

34 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 


34. 

15 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 


« 

48 






19 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

22 

24 






48 

96 

240 

312 

336 

360 

360 

267 

264 

166 

48 

24 



337 

403 

.480 

432 

432 

432 

432 

45 

72 

106 

36 

36 

36 

36 

.12 


12 







10 

54 

54 

54 

54 

“57 

“72 

328 

“55 

90 

90 

90 

9*5 

1080 

ia.5 

1f)7? 

106S 

106 s 

1065 

43 

40 

95 

69 

103 

132 

140 

30 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

46 

44 

45 

4l 

38 

38 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

86 

82 

83 

79 

76 

76 

66 

1074 

1202 

1393 

1221 

1244 

1273 

1279 




TABLE 11 - NAVY AMD MARINE CCRPS RESERVE FORCES 
(End of Fiscal Year) 


Navy Res Ttre Ships ^ 

FY 61 Ft 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

FY 71 

DD- Destroyer 

13 


13 

13 

17 

17 

19 

23 

28 

28 

32 

BE-Escort 

27 


27 

27 

21 

21 

19 

15 

9 

9 

5 

NEC Minesweeper 


1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

12 

17 

NECO Mnsper (old) 
Total 

11 

51 

10 

21 

-2 

52 

8 

52 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

0 

50 

4 

59 

*9 

55 

Navy & Mar Corps Res A/c 
Fighter Units 





67 







F-ti 




16 

90 

81 

81 

81 

01 

81 

Other 

149 

269 

160 

iS 

18 







Total 

w 

2^9 

I5o 

“&5 

~90 

“Hi 

“81 

~BT 

“51 

“SI 

Attack Units 












A-l 

67 

60 

25 

17 

17 







A- 4 

30 

_5° 

128 

45 

*2 

200 

222 

225 

235 

232 

222 

Total 

97 

no 

153 

182 

202 

200 

235 

235 

^35 

235 

235 

Recon/Photo 












RF-aA/G 






6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

RF-9J 

Total 

— 

— 


-? 

6 

S 

“F 

“F 

T 

F 

F 

F 

Search Units (VS) 












S-2 

170 

67 

117 

116 

113 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Search Units (HS) 












“UK-34D/J 



10 

11 

8 







SU-34g/J ■ 

26 

54 

63 

65 

70 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

UH-25 

32 

20 










Total 

55 

“7* 

"73 


-IB 

“58 

“58 

"65 


“58 

“58 

Patrol Units 












SP-2E/H 

59 

1 

35 

54 

98 

108 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

Other 

. 11 

48 

J9 

j§ 

ll 

12 

120 

120 

120 

120 


Total 

70 

“59 

324 

I 10 

109 

120 

Ho 

Transport A/c 

Recon & Ohser Unit (VMO) 

48 

68 

68 

69 

79 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

"73-IC 






4 

4 





UH-1E 







16 

12 

12 

12 

12 

0V-10 








18 

18 

10 

18 

Total 

(HMH) 





T 

“20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Heavy Helo. Trans pt Unit 







CH-53 







18 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Medium Heio.Transpt Unit (HMM) 











UH-34D 






10 

10 

120 

120 

120 

120 

Support Aircraft 

si! 

113 

103 

_ 2 i 

86 

92 

75 

.25 

-15 

_I5 

_I5 

Total 

750 

B 05 

76 F 

755 

TO 

7S5 

912 

912 

912 

912 

Ships Maintained by Navy: 
Navy Reserve Fleet (NRF) 












Category A b/ 
Category B 












DD/DE/DER 

104 

103 

100 

102 

86 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Other 

34 

36 

30 

58 

54 

25 

24 

71 

09 

cc 

10“ 

Category C 
DD/DE/DER 

222 

223 

221 

235 

256 

255 

219 

200 

192 

155 

125 

Other 

Total B 4 C 

fit 

272 

5pr 

m 

208 

S 03 

m. 

591 

n 

$0 

20 ^ 

525 

.201 

529 

218 

523 

221 

507 

National Defense Reserve Fleet (NDRF) 






Navy Retention List 

89 I 

928 

974 

376 

382 

353 

353 

353 

353 

353 

353 


a/ Inciuiea only those ships which maintain operation readiness to perform vartime tasks. 
F/ Shown as Kami Reserve training ships above. 
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TABLE 12- NAVY AND MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 



FY 61 

FY 62 

FY 63 

FY 64 

FT 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

FY 70 

Fighter 

F-'fiE 

94 

102 

90 

tl 125 







F-4B/J 

72 

118 

150 

124 

156 


76 

42 

66 

F-lUB 






4 


20 

Total 

loo 

220 

240 

125 

124 

160 


96 

42 

66 

Attack 

A-4c 

loO 

20 









A-4e 

20 

l 80 

180 

118 


46 





A-6A 

12 

23 

43 

48 

64 

112 


36 

30 


A-7A 





35 

157 

230 

240 

156 

170 

Total 

192 

223 

223 

166 

99 

315 

230 

276 

186 

170 

Observation 











0V-10 







100 




Recon/ECM 

42 










' A-5A/C 

20 

23 








ea-6a/b 


1 




13 


53 

19 


RF-4B 




_9_ 

27 







Total 

42 

21 

23 

9 

27 

13 


53 

19 


Fleet Early Warning 


24 

14 







E-2A 

3 

12 


10 





Carrier ASW 











S-2E 

48 

51 

48 

48 

48 

24 





SH-3A/D 

60 

53 

36 

36 

24 

24 

24 

20 



Patrol 











SP-2H 


5 







4o 


P-3A 

12 

42 

48 

48 

48 

45 

32 

40 

29 

Helicopters 











UH-3^D 

85 

99 









UH-2A 

48 

48 

36 

18 







UH-1E 



30 

48 

24 

59 





UH-46A 



4 

4 

6 

10 




36 

CH-46A 


l4 

32 

56 

84 

184 

74 

90 

60 

CH-53A 




16 

24 

60 

26 

20 



RH-46A 

Total 

133 

l6l 

102 

142 


313 

100 

no 

"53 

3 

Fleet Tactical Support 










C/KC-130 

C-2A 


7 


y 

12 

5 

12 

9 



Trainer 











T-2B 

T-39D 


10 

32 

10 

36 

18 





TA-4E 





66 

130 

44 




TO-1E 







20 




T-20C 






72 

58 




Mission Support 











C-130G 




4 

522 











Total 

686 

805 

776 

602 

1129 

620 

604 

■m 

m 

Proc Cost (in 
Millions )Si 

' — 

— 

• 

- — 

=z= 

■“ " 

— 

— 



$1,279 

$1,478 

$1,420 

$ 1,195 

$1,379 

$2,231 

$ 900 . 





Includes 27 aircraft procured from Air Force, 
fy Excludes 2 aircraft financed under RDT&E in FY 1964. 

c j Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device costs. 
All spares and other support are not included. 
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13 - GHtmAL PURPOSE FORCES - AIP FORCE AND AIR KATOTA1 GUARD 
(End PIbcslL Tear) 


FT 6 l n 62 FY 63 FT 64 FT 65 FT 66 FT 67 FT 66 FT 69 FT TO FT 71 


Active Forces a/ 
The t leal Fighters 











F-84 

F -86 

F-100 

300 

222 

162 








910 860 

726 

657 

657 

576 

450 

360 

240 

24 


F-101 

75 66 

66 

66 

66 







F-104 

72 129 

54 

54 

54 

36 

36 





F-105 

122 265 

394 

516 

516 

402 

268 

24o 

216 

216 

72 

F-4 



54 

288 

444 

756 

972 

9 36 

!£ 

936 

f-*iii 






18 

72 

168 

360 

A -7 






1548 

48 

168 

264 

£9 

Total A/c 

1179 1695 

1464 

1509 

lSftL 

1458 

1692 

1728 

1728 

1 T 28 

No. of Wings 

16 23 

20 

21 

22 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Interceptor Fighters 











F-89 

12 12 






46 




F-102 

Tactical Bombers 

287 275 

269 

203 

131 

131 

131 





B-57 

48 48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 





R -66 

Tactical Recon 

48 










KF-84 

72 










RF-101 

144 128 

128 

128 

128 

96 

80 

72 

72 

72 

72 

HF-4 




36 

144 

23.6 

270 

268 

288 

286 

KB - 66 

Total A/C 

108 108 

252 308 

108 

236 

108 

236 

72 

236 

Jit 

294 

54 

350 

18 

360 

360 

3^5 

360 

No. of Sqds. 

14 18 

14 

14 

14 

17 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Tbctlcal Air Ctrl Sys 










0-1 

CFV-10 



22 

4o 

120 

120 

120 

96 

96 

96 

96 

KB- 50 Tinkers 

120 120 

100 








Special Air Warfare 

Forces 










B-26 

16 

33 

33 

33 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

T-28 

16 

29 

33 

14 

24 

24 

12 

12 

12 

12 

A -IE 


50 

68 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

C-46 

12 

12 

24 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

C-47/HC-47 

12 

12 

24 

31 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

UH-1 





4 

4 





U -10 

8 

20 

20 

20 

46 

46 

34 

34 

34 

34 

C-123 




92 

97 

97 

91 

91 

91 

91 

fc-4? 




16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Total A/C 

64 

I 06 

184 

270 

327 

327 

293 

293 

293 

293 

Adv Fly Trng 









426 

432 

Tbctlcal 

309 294 

235 

260 

240 

302 

327 

419 

432 

Recon. 

39 39 

38 

17 

32 

4l 

4l 

32 

24 

23 

22 

TACS 



4 

11 

11 

11 

24 

24 

24 

24 






63 

63 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Total A/C 

348 333 , 

273 

281 

283 

417 

442 

491 

496 

489 

494 

Total Act A/C 

2294 2655-' 

2496 

2523 

2669 

2795 

2966 

2978 

2973 

2966 

2971 

Adv Fly Trng MAP & 
ANG 

70 75 

74 

98 

116 

115 

114 

132 

133 

119 

121 

Tactical Missiles 











MACE' A {M3M-13A) 

72 

88 

88 

88 




36 

36 

36 

RACE B (MGM-13B) 

36 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

MATADOR . 

Air National Guard £/ 

120 










Tactical Fighters 


67 









F-84 

300 

150 

250 

250 

250 

150 




F -86 

125 50 

127 

118 

75 

75 

75 


468 

475 


F-100 

100 50 

132 

200 

223 

225 

225 

324 

300 

F-104 







25 

25 

25 

25 

F-105 



_12 

17 

24 

24 

66 

J2 

J2 

240 

Total 

525 100 

326 

487 

565 

574 

574 

565 

562 

569 

565 

Tactical Recon 











RB-57 

60 60 

60 

60 

60 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

RF-84 

144 54 

137 

126 

126 

126 

125 

120 

115 

111 

107 

RF-101 




54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

KC-97 Tankers 

Total ANG A/C 

_10 

729 224 

30 

553 

30 

703 

50 

801 

50 

828 

i 

50 

813 

50 

805 

J2 

808 

JO 

800 


a/ Numbers ot aircraft are derived by multiplying authorized squadron unit equipment by the numbers of 
squadrons. Tbpy do not include coomuid support aircraft, 
b / Includes seven Air National Guard tactical fighter wings (525 aircraft) and four tactical reconnaissance 
squadrons (72 aircraft) for a total of 597 aircraft on active duty, 
c/ Possessed aircraft where less than U.E. 
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TABLE - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES/ 
AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


TABLE I? - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) a/ 


FY 6l FY 62 FY 63 FY 64 FY 65 FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 


Active Forces 










24 

C-5A 










C-l4l 





16 

92 

188 

224 

224 

22k 

C-130 

208 

240 

312 

436 

504 

488 

472 

480 

480 

460 

C-133 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

38 

38 

38 

28 

8 

c-135 


42 

40 

38 

28 

14 

9 




C-124 

260 

316 

300 

300 

308 

260 

178 

n4 

80 


c-118 

107 

95 

95 

48 







c-123 

96 

80 

80 

80 







c-97 


48 









C-121 

56 

56 

28 






“512 

"75E 

Total Active 

771 

921 

“599 

"955 

900 

“592 

“555 

“555 











Air Force Reserve 







336 

208 



C-U9 

592 

592 

592 

592 

592 

480 



C-123 

48 

48 

48 

48 

24 






C-124 

C-130 

4o 


20 

20 

48 

88 

152 

152 

152 

152 

Air National Guard 










8 

C-130 

C-121 




56 

56 

56 

32 




C-97 

88 

40 

128 

144 

144 

144 

120 

80 

48 

40 

C-124 







24 

72 

80 

80 

C-123 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

250 

SB 

Reserve & Guard -Total 
Res & Gd L/R Airlift 

I 

555 

M 

565 

5?2 

255 

1 

672 

n 


255 

(c-97, C-121, C-124, 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


c= 



C-130) 











30 -day lift to; 







64.7 

74.9 


95.4 

S.E. Asia ( tons -000 )b/. 

14.7 

20.0 

23.6 

25.4 

29.0 

44.3 

72.2 

Europe (tons -000 )b/ 
Sealift c/ 

32.0 

42.4 

50.3 

54.4 

61.1 

79.9 

119.4 

139.2 

133.8 

178.5 

Forward Mobile Depots; 











Fast Deployment Logistic 









c 

Ships 









2 

0 

Victory-Class Ships 



3 

3 

3 

3 

19 

19 

19 

19 

General Purpose 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

Roll-on/Roll - of f 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Special Purpose 

45 

43 

43 

41 

49 

60 

59 

41 

4l 

4l 


24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

Troop Ships d/ 
Total 

17 

101 

16 

100 

16 

m 

16 

101 

16 

m 

16 

121 

16 

335 

_ 16 
m 

16 

120 

122 


FY 71 

64 

22k 

396 


"555 


104 

40 


40 

8 

80 


2TJ2 

2J2 


137.0 

.264.0 


10 

10 

8 

3 

40 

26 

2 


a/ Numbers of aircraft are derived by multiplying authorized squadron unit equipment by the number 
of squadrons. 

b/ Based on active and reserve military capabilities; CRAF not included, 
c/ Does not include amphibious or underway replenishment ships in Program III. 
d/ Distribution between Active and Ready Reserve Ships, 1965 through 1971> will be determined by 
" the Secretary of the Navy based on sea transportation requirements as they then exist. 
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TABLE 16 

- AIRLIFT 

AND SEALIFT 

PROCUREMENT PR0C2UM 




FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1§62 

1970 

1971 

Airlift 



144 

78 








C-130B/E 

57 

93 








C-135A/B 
C- 1*4-1 

20 

15 

16 

45 

84 

100 

34 





C- 5 A 

Total A/C 

77 

io5 

i5o 

123 

8 £ 

100 

8 

51 

18 

15 

27 

27 

33 

33 

29 

2 £ 

Cost ($ 5/ 






488 

574 





Millions ) 

202 

298 

493 

463 

521 






Sealift 

T-LSV, Roll-on 
Roll-off 

T-FDL, Fast Dplnrt 
Logistics Ships 
T-AO Conversion 


1 


2 


2 

2 


,8 4 4 

2 2 2 2 


Cost ($ 
Millions ) 


19 8 76 8 


a / Includes flyaway aircraft, advance buy, peculiar AGE, and training device 

costs. All spares and other support are not included. 
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TABLE 17 - SUMMARY OP STHBGIH, DRILL STATUS, ETC. 

FOB RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 


(in Thousands) 

/ End Fiscal Year 


Army Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

1961 

301.6 

J2i 

361.1 

1962 r^ 

261.5 

48.3 

309.8 

1263 

237.0 

47.2 

264.2 

77.4 

345.9 

-j 

Jk* 

316.3 

1966 

270.0 

78.4 

348.4 

1967 

81.4 

ai.4 

Army National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Draining 

393.8 

361.0 

360.7 

381.5 

379.0 

4lfi.5 

580.0 

Total Paid Status 

393.8 

361.0 

360.7 

381.5 

379.0 

418.5 

580.0 

Total Army Paid Status 

754.9 

670.8 

644.9 

727.4 

695.3 

766.9 

661.4 

Naval Reserve 

Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

129.9 

8.0 

111.3 

7.9 

119.6 

9.8 

123.3 

8.4 

123.0 

9.1 

126.0 

-9.1 

126.0 

9.1 

Total Paid Status 

137.9 

H 9.2 

129.4 

131.7 

132.2 

13571 

135.1 

Marine Corps Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

43.8 

2.1 

46.6 

2.0 

46.3 

1.8 

45.9 

2.1 

45.6 

48.0 

3.1 

48.0 

3.0 

Total Paid Status 

46.0 

~k6~6 

48.1 

48.0 

“Seif 

51.1 

- 51.0 

Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

64.5 

11.5 
75.9 

58.4 

10.7 

69.1 

58.6 

67.7 

co lev 

46.3 

5^5 

47.8 

50*8 

M 

Air National Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

70.9 

50.3 

74.3 

73.2 

76.4 

79.8 

79.8 

Total Paid Status 

70.9 

50.3 

74.3 

73.2 

7674 

797a 

7978 

Total AF Paid Status 

146.8 

119.5 

142.0 

140.5 

126.4 

133.2 

138.1 

Total Reserve Forces 
paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Training 

1004.8 

80.9 

889.1 

68.9 

896.5 

67.9 

953.2 

94.3 

932.1 

69*9 


834.6 
101.0 

985.6 

Total Paid Status 

1085.7 

958.0 

9&T4 

1047.5 

1002.0 

1086.3 


a/ Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin Crisis." 

b/ The programed strength for the Army Reserve Components is 700,0001 Army Reserve 300,000 and 
National Guard 400,000. The figures shown above are estimates of strengths that will actually 
be attained. 

Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 18 - DEPARTMENT OP DEFHBE PROGRAMS STJPPCRPUC THE 
POUR SAFEGUARDS RELATED TO THE TEST BAH TREATY 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


Conduct of Underground Testing 
RDDStE (DASA) 

Maintenance of Lab facilities ft Programs 
RTT&E "( DASA) 

RDT&E, Army 
RKTOsE, Navy 
RDT&E, Air Farce 
Sub -Total 

Maintenance of a Stand-by Atmos, Test 

Capability 
ROT&E^ (DASA) 

RET&E, Air Force 

Military Construction (DASA) 

Sub -Total 

Monitoring of S Ido -Soviet Actions 
Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 
Other Procurement, Air Force 
Military Construction, Air Force 
O&M, Air Force 

Military Personnel, Air Force 
RET&E, Air Force 
RDT&E (ARPA) 

Sub -Total 

TOTAL 


FT 

fY 

FY 

n 

1964 

1965 

22 * 

1967 

10.6 

16.7 

30.6 

28.5 

33.0 

36.0 

39.3 

39.8 

7.6 

8.4 

8.4 

6.9 

5.3 

5.2 

5.0 

3.5 

3.0 


55.7 

2.8 

5510 


43.4 

53.3 

31.7 

25.4 

23.6 

12.0 

6.0 

8.0 

20.0 

BtTo 

4.1 

6974 


1.8 

35.2 

•9 

2.8 

1.8 

4.2 

11.2 

9.9 

12.1 

17.6 

.1 

9.0 

.3 

5.0 

17.4 

21.7 

26.5 

14.7 

8.3 

10.2 

13.2 

18.0 



1.3 

14.0 

58.8 

i^7 

?8.3 

58.3 

1*8.7 

111.9 

U3.5 

122.8 

243.2 

250.6 

241.2 

236.9 
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TABLE 20 


SUMMARY OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 
(TOA, $ Millions)* 

FY FY FY FY FY FY 



1962 1963 1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Engineering Sciences 

Electronics 

26 

27 

28 

28 

ffeterials 

34 

44 

^5 

47 

Mechanics 

25 

26 

29 

29 

Energy Conversion 

12 

14 

14 

15 

Sub T Total 

97 

111 

ns 

119 

Riysical Sciences 

General Physics 

28 

30 

33 

30 

Nuclear Physics 

15 

17 

i 5 

16 

Chemistry 

10 

11 

11 

11 

Mathematical Sciences 

33 

35 

37 

38 

Sub- Total 

86 

93 

95 

95 

Environmental Sciences 

Terrestrial 

6 

6 

7 

6 

Atmospheric 

19 

20 

19 

21 

Astronomy & Astrophysics 

8 

9 

10 

10 

Oceanography 

18 

19 

i2 

20 

Sub- Total 

51 

55 

55 

57 

Biological & Medical Sciences 

3^ 

33 

33 

34 

Behavioral & Social Sciences 

9 

10 

12 

13 

Nuclear Weapons Effects Res . 

34 

35 

37 

39 

In-House Independent Lab . Res. 
University Program 

35 

39 

35 

36 

18 


Other Support 7 j 

TOTAL RESEARCH 339 350 345 37 I+ 390 417 


* Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 21 - FINANCIAL SLM4AHY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


Array 

Navy 

Air Fores 

ARPA 

DASA 

Sub- Total 

EXPLORATORY DEVELOIfrENT 
Army 

Chemical Technology 

Cocminl cations and Electronics 

Ordnance 

Life Sciences 

Aeronautics 

Ffete rials 

Other 

Sub- Total 

Navy 

Sea Warfare Systems 

Chemical Technology 

Conmuni cations and Electronics 

Ordnance 

Life Sciences 

Aeronautics 

Jbterials 

Other 

Sub-Total 
Air Force 

Chemical Technology 

Comnunl cat ions and Electronics 

Ordnance 

Life Sciences 

teronautics 

(fete rials 

AF Exploratory Dev. Lab. Support 
Other 

Sub- Total 


VELA 

AGILE 

Other 

Sub- Total 

TOTAL EXPLORATORY DEVELOPMENT 
ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT 
Array 

Operation Evaluation V/STOL 1 

Nev Surveillance Aircraft 2 

Heavy Lift Helicopter 
Research Helicopter 
Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 
Auto Data Sys/Array in the Field 
Surface to Air Missile (SAM-D) 

DOD Satellite Coma Grnd 80 

NIKE X Experiments 5 

Anti-Tank Weapons 34 

Limited War Lab 
Therapeutic Development 
Other Mvanced Developments 
Sub- Total 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1969 

1966 

1967 

73 

73 

74 

80 

83 

91 

119 

126 

118 

122 

124 

132 

70 

63 

65 

93 

97 

103 

33 

31 

34 

44 

49 

52 

44 

339 

37 

155 

“3§ 

-sS 

# 

«» 



60 

60 

47 

46 



35 

34 

38 

35 



35 

31 

32 

30 



22 

29 

33 

25 



15 

13 

16 

17 



15 

14 

14 

14 



61 

61 

63 

65 

155 

“235 

“253 

152 

153 

132 



151 

143 

138 

127 



14 

11 

6 

6 



41 

37 

34 

30 



48 

47 

50 

44 



13 

13 

13 

13 



38 

35 

34 

32 



12 

10 

11 

U 

“325 

“357 

tS 


43 

329 

41 

155 



27 

29 

29 

27 



63 

72 

71 

64 



7 

5 

6 

4 



14 

13 

12 

13 



48 

55 

53 

45 



25 

22 

23 

22 



70 

69 

99 

97 

“255 

I 91 

48 

102 

Ilf 


44 

H5 



134 

130 

120 

119 



59 

61 

58 

49 



25 

22 

29 

25 




21 

16 

IB 

~gl7 

H 

nfi 

135 


211 

961 

1101 

1160 

1142 

1137 

1063 

7 

12 

17 



1 

7 

11 

9 

14 

7 

3 


15 

2 

2 

3 





1 

2 

4 


2 

9 

6 

4 

4 

7 

21 

15 

9 


4 




14 

15 

40 

102 

27 

25 

15 

23 

13 

19 

96 





26 

28 

18 


1 

1 


4 

4 

4 

12 

7 






n 

18 

155 

251 

tS 

tS 

66 

133 




TABLE 21 - FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (Cont’d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 



Prior 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT (Coat’d) 

Years 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Navy 

V/STOL Development 

1 

6 

12 

22 

8 

5 

4 

p -1127 hawker 



2 

3 




Advanced SAM System 




5 

8 

5 

2 

Landing Force Support Wpn (LPSW) 







2 

ARM 1 






6 

13 

Adv ARM Technology 







4 

Augmented Thrust Propulsion 



15 

12 

7 

1 

3 

Astronautics 


1 

1 

12 

11 

10 

3 

Advanced Undersea Surveillance 


8 

26 

23 

13 

5 

6 

Airborne ASW Detection System 



4 

11 

20 

21 

23 

Adv. Sub Sonar Development 




3 

2 

9 

10 

Adv. Surface Sonar 




5 

11 

1 

2 

Acoustic Countermeasure s 


1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

7 

ASW Torp C/M Resist 





3 

8 

6 

Sub-launched Anti-ship Torp. 





2 

4 

3 

Adv. Surface Craft 



4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

Deep Submergence Program 




2 

5 

15 

22 

Reactor Prop. Plants 


13 

10 

11 

13 

20 

13 

Ccmb Gas Turb Prop ASW Ship 





5 

10 

5 

Active PLANAR Array Sonar 




1 

7 

10 

10 

ASW Ship Int. Combat System 





7 

9 

9 

Adv Mine Development 






4 

10 

Adv Mine Countermeasures 






3 

3 

Other Advanced Developments 


24 

14 


26 

47 

62 

Sub-Total 


“55 

“09 

157 

255 

35 

Air Force 








V/STOL Assault Transport 







3 

Tri Serv v/STOL 

1 

6 

12 

19 

31 

16 

10 

V/STOL Aircraft Technology 




3 

10 

5 

3 

TOOL Eng Development 






31 

20 

Lightweight Turbojet 


2 

5 

8 

11 

10 

6 

Overland Radar 






9 

12 

AW ACS ( Airborne Warning & Control Sys) 





1 

5 

3 

Adv. Filament Composites 





5 

6 

10 

TAG Fighter Avionics 





13 

5 

4 

Recon Strike Capability 


6 

14 

10 

6 

6 

6 

X-15 Research Aircraft 

150 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Adv. ASM Technology 






9 

8 

Stellar Inert Guid. 


3 

49 

22 

2 

1 


TAC ACW Missiles (MAVERICK) 




3 

3 

9 

Advanced I CBM 



9 

8 

3 

5 

10 

SABRE (Self -Aligning Boost & Re-Entry) 





12 

15 

13 

Low Alt. Supersonic Vehicle 
Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 

24 

7 

12 

15 

5 

5 

2 

(AK5A) 





26 

46 

11 

Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL) 




10 

37 

150 

159 

CUMINI (Manned Space Flight) 




1 6 

11 

2 


X-20 (DYNASOAR) 

109 

100 

132 

64 




Program 46l (MIDAS) 

196 

164 

75 

35 

28 

40 

38 

Program 706 ( Satellite Insp. ) 
Re-entry & Recovery (START) 

6 

26 

29 

2 






14 

1 B 

21 

32 

16 

Advanced Space Outdance 





1 

5 

2 

Solid Rocket Engine Dev. 


14 

14 

31 

12 

6 

2 

Liquid Rocket Engine Dev. 





4 

13 

15 

DoD Satellite Coran. Sys tan & Terminal 
Other Advanced Developments 
Sub-Total 

TOTAL ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT 


3 B 0 

ST! 

i 

49 

64 

I 

1§5 


21 

$ 

ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
Amy 






64 


.NIKE- ZEUS Testing 

836 

271 

175 

40 


447 

NIKE-X 




270 

340 

407 

Forward Area Air Def. 

39 

36 

50 

59 

22 

9 


Fire Power other than Missiles 

3 

32 

48 

49 

42 

46 

46 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire System □ 


7 

6 

13 

13 

23 

16 

Adv. Aerial Fire Support System 




1 

5 

29 

25 

TAC Transport Aircraft 



3 

5 

2 

2 


Ccmbat Surv. and Target Acq. 


35 

35 

23 

15 

12 

14 

Ccnsuni cat ions & Electronics 


28 

48 

30 

19 

17 

30 

Heavy AT Assault Weapon (TW) 





22 

24 

9 

Other Engineering Development 
Sub-Total 


80 

559 

80 

555 


$ 

60 

529 

si 
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TABLE 21 - FINANCIAL SUM4AKY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (Cont’d) 
(TOA, $ Millions) 


Prior 

Years 

ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT (Cont'd) 

Navy 

POSEIDON 

Med. Range Air- to -Surface Miss ilet CONDOR) 

Point Defense Surface Missile System 
W/G MC-40 Torpedo 
Directional Jetebel 
ASW Rockets 
Other ASW 

Unguided /Conventional Air Launched Weapons 
Marine Corps Developments 
Aircraft Engines 
Special Warfare Navy A/c (LARA) 

Other Engineering Development 
Sub- Total 

Air Force 

—J^S 

XB-70 800 

Close Support Fighter 

Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) 

ASG- 18 /AIMS- 1+7 A 10 

YF-12A 

F-12 

Mv. Bal. Missile Re-entry Sys (ABRES) 

MARK II Avionics 
NIKE/ZEUS Targets 
TITAN II LA and IIIC 
Joint Advanced Tactical C4£ System 
Other Engineering Development 
Sub- Total 

TOTAL ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 
MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
Amy 

White Sands Missile Range 
Kvajalein Test Site 
General Support 

Sub- Total 

Navy 

Pacific Missile Range 

AOTEC (Atlantic Urdersea Test & 

Evaluation Center ) 

General Support 

Sub- Total 

Air Force 

Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 
General Support 

Sub- Total 

DSA 

TOTAL MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 
EMERGENCY FUND 
SUB- TOTAL RfcD 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1265 

1966 

1967 





35 

301 




2 

10 

19 





6 

8 


4 

19 

19 

47 

35 




2 


0 




2 

3 

9 

3 

4 

6 

13 

9 

18 





3 

8 

7 

4 

5 

9 

16 

12 


9 

13 

20 






14 

6 


-8 

IS 

108 

151 

if? 

no 

255 

573 



94 

05 

64 

23 

220 

207 

156 

57 

23 

18 





4l 

4 




6 

3 


16 

23 






42 

60 

32 

23 

20 





5 

10 


121 

155 

161 

150 

l4l 





25 

35 

4 

6 

4 

7 

9 

8 

35 

233 

330 

200 

105 

66 




7 

1 

11 


201 

3H 

3§ 

3§ 

86 

3S 

66 

~l9Z 

909 

1391 

1628 

1352 

1409 

1504 


54 

64 

74 

88 

87 

93 

1 


1 

34 

38 

33 

160 

J*L 

186 

184 

221 

^25 

215 

231 

26l 

306 

346 

321 

117 

134 

l4l 

122 

71 

73 

15 

18 

13 

17 

8 

12 


188 

_H5 

168 

200 

220 

295 

340 

329 

307 

279 

305 

196 

268 

239 

220 

215 

205 

_645 



5 

67 

70 


664 


622 

612 

040 

913 

903 

863 

904 

887 





6 

11 

n 

n 

1350 

1484 

1499 

1487 

1540 

1522 





19 

125 

4148 

5U8 

5304 

4943 

5325 

gg 
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TABLE 21 - FINANCIAL SU>MARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (Cant'd) 
(toa, $ Millions) 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 
Amy 

Division Support Missile (LANCE) 
SERGEANT 


MAIN BATTLE TANK 

CHAPARRAL/GUNS 

HAWK 

Combat Veh Wpn Sys Long Range 
SHILLELAGH 

Multi-System Test Equipment 
DUCC (Deep Underground C cm m and Ctr ) 
Come. Intel A Security 
Other Operational Sys. Dev. 

Sub- Total 

Navy 

FEM Subs 

F-4B 'Equipment Improvement 

Helo Avionics System 

Tactical Fighter F-111B 

'T&c Ftr F-J-LLB FC A PHOENIX Msl Sys 

Impr Follow- on Lt Atk A/C ( A-7A) 

Avionics Development/ HAAS 

A/C Launch A Retrieve Fit. Sprt. 

FW Exp A/F Sprt 

SQS-26 Sonar 

SPS-48 Height Finding Radar 
Undersea Surveillance 
Sonar Fit Sprt Program 
U/W Ordnance Fit. Sprt. Program 
AL/SL Ordnance Fit. Sprt. 

Torpedo MC-46 
SHRIKE 
SPARROW III 
SUBROC 
Eye Weapons 
Target Improvement 
SAM Improvement 
a/l G/M Fit. Sprt. 

Conmand Control System 
Naval Tactical Data System 
Marine Corps Tac Data System 
Coen. Intel A Security 
Other Operational Systems 
Sub- Total 

Air Force 
SR- 71 

MENUTEMAN II 

PACCS (Post Atk Cmd k Cont Sys) 
OTH Radar System 
SPACE TRACK 
RF-121 

TAC Ftr F-1ULA (TFX) 

FB-lll/SRAM 

C-5A 

TITAN III X/Agena 
ComiB, Intel k Security 
Special Support Activities 
Other Operational Systems 
Sub- Total 

Defense Agencies 

Defense Agencies - Sub- Total 

TOTAL OPERATIONAL SYSTE>6 DEV. 

TOTAL RAD 

Less Support from Other Approp. 

rOTAL OBLIGATION AL AUTHORITY 
RDTAE Appropriations 
Financing Adjustments 
NEW OBLIGATION AL AUTHORITY, 

RDTAE Appropriations 


Prior 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

Years 

1962 

1963 

1964 

126* 

1966 

igl 

4 

1 

18 

48 

65 

46 

36 

170 

8 

5 

1 

1 

5 

8 

13 

9 

12 

16 

11 

4 

1 


104 

29 

12 

9 

25 

32 



2 

9 

18 

26 

36 




5 

12 

20 

14 

128 

5 

2 

16 

17 

21 

13 



2 

3 






32 

19 

6 




4 

10 

5 

3 

6 







5 


11 

17 

20 

14 

17 

19 


41 

179 

121 

190 

T# 

iji 

2 

172 

1469 

461 

379 

217 

76 

91 

76 


3 

9 

9 

5 

4 




7 

5 

7 

7 

5 



11 

20 

27 

74 

86 



22 

64 

85 

68 

7C 




34 

38 

4 

6 



5 

5 

10 

20 

9 



7 


8 

8 

7 

16 

2 

7 

7 

2 

4 

2 

16 

3 

3 

14 

6 

21 

14 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

1 


4 

5 


8 

9 

9 





10 

20 

15 




4 

6 

8 

7 





7 

6 

5 

38 

11 

21 

14 

15 

8 

5 

7 

14 

10 

7 

12 

7 

31 

5 

4 

4 

5 

7 


84 

34 

37 

18 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

16 

8 

3 




2 

5 

6 

5 





47 

47 

45 




7 

5 

9 

8 


6 

11 

13 

7 

8 

6 

66 

10 

7 

6 

4 

3 

4 

21 

8 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 




13 

15 

7 

10 


42 

46 

99 

45 

48 

113 



"60S 

591 

"476 

“5l5 

"551 



20 

70 

81 

17 

3 



137 

329 

323 

310 

351 



7 

2 

4 

5 

8 



7 

10 

10 

3 

3 

4 

19 

23 

13 

8 

8 

6 





13 

13 

5 

6 

116 

231 

321 

205 

78 






26 

81 




10 

42 

157 

258 





34 

36 






11 

50 

42 

807 

356 

486 

414 

273 

407 

290 


1345 

780 

1573 

262 

I3G6 

74 

liBI 

20 

1257 

uS 


143 

l4l 

128 

171 

179 

158 


2649 

2433 

2249 

2015 

2127 

1939 


6847 

7561 

7553 

6958 

7452 

7407 


502 

514 

447 

431 

506 

493 


6345 

7047 

7106 

6527 

6946 

6914 


-977 

-54 

-122 

-44 

-155 

-9 


5366 

6993 

6984 

6483 

6791 

6905 
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■TABLE 22 - GENERAL SUPPORT 
(TQA, $ Millions) 


Individual Training and Education 
Intelligence and Security 
Communications 
Logistic Support 
Military Family Housing 
Medical Services 

Headquarters and Support Services 
National Military Command System 
Defense Atomic Support Program 
Miec. Dept -Wide Activities 
GRAND TOTAL 


FY 63 

FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

$2,872 

$3,128 

$3,3*16 

$3,955 

$3,953 

1,310 

1,355 

1,370 

1,533 

1,557 

844 

914 

922 

1,130 

981 

3,034 

3,170 

3,247 

4,o4o 

4,093 

636 

670 

650 

694 

527 

779 

776 

887 

918 

982 

3,o84 

3,438 

3,791 

4,145 

4,213 

47 

62 

85 

78 

100 

155 

120 

130 

114 

105 

n4 

117 

124 

142 

l4o 


$12,875 $13,750 $14,552 $16,750 $16,651 


NOTE: Detail may not add due to rounding 
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TABLE 23 - DEPARTMENT CF H7BESE COOT KHXJCT1CO HWXStAK 
(In Millions of Do Ham ) 


Estlmted Seringa to be 




n 1963 

Tt 1964 


FI 1966 

A. BUYING ONLY WHAT WE SEED 





1. 

Refining Requirement n>tl f-iiTutUnrm 
a. Jtejor Items of equipment b/ 

90 

487 

1,060 

7*7 


b. Initial provisioning 

163 

218 

368 

184 


c. Secondary items 

481 

643 

626 

799 


d. Technical mumuii n 

- 

10 

9 

B 


e. Technical data and reports 

- 

2 

6 

2 


f. Production base facilities 

35 

14 

18 

- 

2. 

Increased Use of Excess Inventory 
in lieu of new procurement 
a. Equipment and supplies 


57 

169 

75 


b. Idle production equipment 

1 

- 

4 

- 


c. Excess contractor inventory 

18 

14 

8 

3 

3. 

Eliminating "Goldplating" ( Value Engineering) 

72 

76 

204 

03 

4. 

Inventory Item Reduction 

- 

- 

83 


Total Buying Only What we Need 

860 

1,521 

2,555 


rt 196$ 


2,591 


B. BUYING AT TEE LOWEST SCHJKD PRICE 

1. Shift from Hon- Competi tire to Com- 

petitive Procurement 
Total $ canqpetitive c J 
Total amount of savings 

2. Shif t from CPFF to Fixed or Incentive 

Price 

Total $ CFFF d/ 

Total amount of savings 
3* Direct Purchase Breakout 
4 . Hilti-Year Procurement 
Total Buying at Lowest Sound Price 

C« REDUCING OPERATING COSTS 

1. Terminating Unnecessary Operations 

2. Consolidation & Standardization 

a. DSA operating expense savings e/ 

b. Consolidation of contract admin. 

c. Departmental operating expense savings 

3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

a. Improving telecommunications ngmt. 

b. Improving trans . & traffic management 
C. Improving equip, mint, management 

d. Improving non- combat vehicle ogst. 

e. Reduced use of contract technicians 

f . Improving military bousing management 

g. Inqjroving real property cnnageosnt 


37.1$ 

39-1$ 

43.4$ 

- 

237 

448 

64l 

4l4 

20.7$ 

12.0$ 

9.4$ 


_ 

100 

436 

599 

_ 

5 

6 

2 

. 


67 

- 

237 

553 

I7I50 

1,015 

123 

334 

484 

551 

31 

42 

59 

57 

- 

95 

186 

95 

so 

131 

118 

129 

24 

7 

35 

35 

. 

65 

117 

108 

2 

18 

24 

21 

_ 

20 

26 

27 

6 

13 

16 

14 

23 

25 

46 

27 


1,170 


Total Reducing Operating Costs 

2S9 

757 

1,119 

1,067 

2,205 

D. MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (MAP) 
Total MAP 



19 


125 

TOTAL PROGRAM 

1.386 


4.843 


6,091 


a/ Includes certain one-time savings not expected to recur in the same amounts in future years, 
b / In addition FY 1962 "requirements" for major items of equipment were reduced by $24 billion. In FY 1963, 
the Army reduced 1964 pipeline requirements by $500 million, 
c/ .FY 1961 was 32.9 $. FY 1965 actual was 4 . 3 . 4 $. Savings are 25$ per dollar converted. 

First nine months of FY 1961 was 39 $- FY 1965 actual was 9 . 4 $, Savings are 10 $ per dollar converted. 

•/ Excludes DSA inventory drawdown without replacement of $38 million for FY 1962 ; $262 million in FY 1963 ; 

$161 million in FY 1964 ; $51 million in FY 1965. 
f/ Amount reflected in the original FY 1966 budget. 
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TABLE 2k - AMOUNTS RE^JESTED FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, SHIPS, 

AND TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLE PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION IN FY I 967 
REQUEST AS COMPARED WITH FY 1 966 BUDGET 



($ in Thousands) 

Authorized a/ 
FY 1966 

Appropriated b / 
FY 19 66 

Requested 
FY 1967 

Aircraft 

Army 

1,311,000 

1, 31 1, 000 

592,500 

Navy & Marine Corps 

2,838, TOO 

2,842,800 

1 , 422,170 

Air Force 

5,29^,700 

5,261,500 

3,961,300 

Missiles 

Army 

317,700 

341,000 

356,500 

Navy 

395,800 

384,400 

367,730 

Marine Corps 

42,700 

42,700 

17, Too 

Air Force 

863,800 

863,800 

1,189,500 

Naval Vessels 

Navy 

1, 721, 000 

1,590,500 

1,751,300 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 

Army 

75,800 

75,800 

359,200 

Marine Corps 

H 

p 

vo 

0 

0 

10,900 

3,700 

Totals 

12,872,100 

12,724,400 

10, 021, 600 


a / Includes amounts totalling $496.1 million provided through "finergency Fund, 
Southeast Asia" PL 89-213 an d $3417-7 million requested in FY 1966 
supplemental authorization request. 

b/ Same as a, above, except use "budget" in lieu of "authorization." 



TABLE 25 ■'-SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, SHIPS 
AND TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES FY 1967 PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
(in thousands) 



Total Amount 
of FT 1967 
Program 

Funding Available 
for Financing 
Program in Part 

NOA Requested 
for 

Authorization 

Aircraft 




Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 

592,500 

- 

592,500 

Procurement of Aircraft and 
Missiles, Navy (and 
Marine Corps) 

1 , 612,170 

190,000 

1 , 422,170 

Aircraft Procurement, 
Air Force 

4 , 355,300 

394,000 

3 , 961,300 

Sub -total - Aircraft 

6,559,970 

584,000 

5,975,970 

Missiles 




Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 

356,500 

- 

356,500 

Procurement of Aircraft and 
Missiles, Navy 

367,730 

- 

367,730 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

17,700 

- 

17,700 

Missile Procurement, 
Air Force 

1,239,500 

50,000 

1,189,500 

Sub -total - Missiles 

1 , 981,430 

50,000 

1 , 931; 430 

Navy Vessels 




Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Navy 

2 , 041,200 

269,900 

1,751,300 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 




Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 

359,200 

_ 

359,200 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

3,700 


3,700 

Sub -total - Tracked Vehicles 

; 362,900 

_ 

362,900 

GRAND TOTAL 

10,9^5,500 

923,900 

10, 021, 600 
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TABLE 26 - FY 19^7 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 

($ in millions) 


Army 


Total FY 1967 Program 
Qiarrtity Amount 


CH 47A Helicopter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

CH 47A Advance Procurement, Current Year 
UH 1 B/D Helicopter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

UH 1 B/D Advance Procurement, Current Year 
0H-6A 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

0H-6A Advance Procurement, Current Year 
CH-54A Helicopter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

CH-54A Advance Procurement, Current Year 
OV-1 Airplane 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

OV-1 Advance Procurenent, Current Year 
Items Less Than $500,000 
Modification of in-Service Aircraft 
Avionic /Armament Support Equipment 
Common Ground Equipment 
Component Improvement 
Production Base Support 
First Destination Trans. 

Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 
Total Army Program 

Navy and Marine Corps 

A-6A Advance Procurement, Current Year 

EA-6B Advance Procurement, Current Year 

A-7A (Attack) CORSAIR II 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

A~7A Advance Procurement, Current Year 


120 

900 

458 

18 

36 


1,532 


131.6 

-H-3 

120.3 

1.7 

204.9 

-29.9 

175.0 

10.0 

34.4 

30.9 

11.6 

45.5 



6.0 


36.0 

- 2 ^ 


27.0 

9.0 

.3 

46.8 

.4 

2.2 

11.4 

2.2 

3.2 


92.5 

592.5 


4.0 

7-3 

230 327.1 

-31.2 
295.9 
33*2 
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TABLE £6 w FY 1967 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROC21AM - Continued 
($ in millions) 

Total FY 1967 Program 


Navy and Marine Corps 

Quantity 

Amount 

F-4J 

Advance Procurement, Current Year 


5.0 

F-111B 

(Fighter) 


71.7 

F-111B 

Advance Procurement, Current Year 


7.8 

0V-1QA 

(Counter-Insurgency) 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

100 

53*4 

-13.8 

393 

CH-46D 

(Helicopter) SEA KNIGHT 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

74 

92.6 

-3.3 

"593 

CH-46D 

Advance Procurement, Current Year 


3-1 

CH-53A 

(Helicopter) SEA STALLION 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

26 

66.7 

-8.0 

SH-3D 

(Helicopter) SEA KING 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

24 

27.8 

-1.8 

263 

SH-3D 

Advance Procurement, Current Year 


1.5 

P-3A 

(Patrol) ORION 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

32 

153*2 

-16.8 

136.4 

P-3A 

Advance Procurement, Current Year 


17*1 

ta-4e 

(Trainer) SKYHAV7K 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

kk 

43*3 

-3.2 

5o7I 

TH-1E 

(Trainer) IROQUOIS 

20 

6.5 

T-28C 

(Trainer) TRCJAN 

58 

18.3 

C-2A 

(Cargo) 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 

12 

39*0 
- *5 

3BT5 

176.6 

465*0 


Aircraft Support Equipment and Facilities 

- 

70.6 


Total Navy and Marine Corps Program 

620 

1,612.2 


Air Force 



FB-111 Fighter/Bomher 
FB-111 Advance Procurement 
A-7A Tactical Attack Fighter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 


9.1 

174.8 

-32.8 

142.0 
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TABLE 26- FY 1967 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM - Continued 
($ in millions) 


Total FY 1967 Program 


Air Force (Continued) 

Quantity 

Amount 

A-7A 

Advance Procurement 


45.8 

F-4E 

Tactical Fighter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

102 

273.1 
-25.0 

248.1 

F-5 

Tactical Fighter 

2 

1.7 

F-111A 

Tactical Fighter 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

117 

813.O 

-34.4 

tWZ 

F-111A 

Advance Procurement 


13.6 

RF-4C 

Tactical Reconnaissance 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

42 

113.7 

-13.3 

160.4 

0V-10A 

Light Armed Reconnaissance 

123 

36.4 

0V-10A 

Advance Procurement 


2.1 

C-5A 

Jet Heavy Transport 

8 

395.6 

C-5A 

Advance- Procurement 


12.8 

C-l4lA 

Jet Transport 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

34 

I88.9 

-22.9 

1§T0 

HH-3E 

Helicopter, Rescue 

18 

18.4 

HH-3E 

Advance Procurement 


3.0 

CH-3E 

Helicopter, Car go /Tran sport 

6 

5.6 

UH-1D 

Helicopter, Utility 

9 

2.8 

U-17A 

Utility Aircraft 

6 

.1 

T-39A-type Utility Aircraft 

12 

7.9 

C-X 

(King Air-type) Utility Aircraft 
Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 
Common AGE 

Component Improvement 
Industrial Facilities 
War Consumables 
Other Charges 

11 

4.1 

565.6 

813.5 

67.8 

77*2 

36.0 

60.2 

4l.o 


Classified Projects 


474.2 


Total Air Force Program 

“399 

355-3 
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TABLE 2T ' W 1967 MISSILE PROCUREMENT IROGRAM 
($ in Millions) 


Total 

FY 1967 Program 
Qty Amt 


Army 

CHAPARRAL Missiles 
Ground. Equipment 
REDEYE (XMIM-U 3 A) Missiles 
HAWK (XMIM-23A) Ground Equipment ^ 

HAWK (Self-Propelled) / ^2^ p:nent 

IMPROVED HAWK (Fa 


SHIlSSgH (XMGM-51A, 

LANCE (XMJM-52A) Missiles 
Ground Equipment 
Target Missiles 

Modification of In-Service Missiles 
Production Base Support 
First Destination Transportation 
Missile Spares and Repair Parts 

TOTAL ARMY PROGRAM 


2,640 

5,556 


28,803 
206 


37,205 


24.6 

36.9 

31.6 
21.1 
11.0 

5.6 



356.5 


Marine Corps 

REDEYE Missile (XMIM-43-A) 

HAWK Missile (XMTM-23A) 

Spares and Repair Parts 

TOTAL MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 


2,750 


2,750 


13.1 

3.8 

.8 

17* T 


Navy 

UGM-27B 

UGM-27C 

Fleet Support 

AIM-7C (SIDEWINDER 1C SAR) 

AIM-7D (SIDEWINDER 1C IR) 

AGM-45A (SHRIKE} 

RIM- 24B (TARTAR) 


3.0 

54 50.2 

31.1 

312 5*0 

940 9*0 

1.800 27.5 

2.5 
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TABLE 27 - FY 1967 MISSILE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM - Continued 
($ in Millions) 


Navy - Continued 

RIM- 66 A (STANDARD MR) 

RIM-2E (TERRIER) 

RIM-67A (STANDARD ER) 

RIM- 8 E (halos) 
uum-44a (subroc) 

OH-50D (dash) 

Aerial Targets 
Modification of Missiles 
Missile Spares and Repair Parts 
Missile Support Equipment and Facilities 

TOTAL NAVY PROGRAM 


Air Force 


LGM-25C TITAN II 
LGM-30F MINUTEMAN II 
AGM-12C BUILDUP B 
AGM-45A SHRIKE 
AIM-7E SPARROW 
AIM-4 D FALCON TRAINER 
BQM-34A FIREBEE DRONE 
Modifications 
Spares and Repair Parts 
Other Support 


Total 

FY 1967 Program 


Qty 

Amt 

216 

15.1 


3.9 

■ 938 

69.O 

188 

19.1 

60 

21.8 

67 

19-3 


39.3 


10.7 


20.8 



20.4 

4,481 

367.7 


6 

20.1 

183 

382.6 

5,185 

29.6 

1,253 

24.1 

845 

22.0 

225 

5.4 

164 

14.3 


240.9 


64.3 


436.2 

7,861 

1,239-5 


TOTAL AIR FORCE PROGRAM 



TABLE 28 - FY 1967 TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 
($ in Millions) 

Total 

1967 Program 



Qty 

Amt 

Army 

Carrier, Cargo, M548 

1,050 

24.9 

Carrier, Utility, XM571 

55 

2.5 

Howitzer, Med,, 155 mm, Ml 09 

282 

29.1 

Mortar Carrier, 8lmm, M125A1 

450 

13.4 

Recovery Vehicle, M578 

150 

11.8 

Armored Re con. Airborne Assault Vehicle, XM551 

560 

98-7 

Less: Advance Procurement, Prior Year 


-32.9 

65TB 

ARAAV Advance Procurement, Current Year 


34.1 

Chassis, Transporter Bridge Launcher 

30 

3.3 

Combat Engineer Vehicle, M728 

30 

6.0 

Tank, Combat, 152mm Gun, MoOAlEl 

300 

78.0 

Tank, Combat, 105mm Gun, M48A4 Retrofit 

243 

19-1 

Tank, Combat, 105mm Gun, M48A3 Retrofit 

362 

12.1 

Trainer, Conduct of Fire, XM35 

389 

4.9 

Trainer, Conduct of Fire, M60A1E1 

115 

2.3 

Trainer, Weapons System, MdOAIEI 

32 

6.4 

Repair Parts and Support Materiel 


25.9 

First Destination Transportation 


7.7 

Production Base Support 


Jhl 

TOTAL ARMY PROGRAM 

4,048 

359*2 

Marine Corps 

Howitzer, SP, M109 

10 

1.3 

LVTH-6 Modernization 

65 

1.7 

Oil Mix Trans. Unit 

4l 

.6 

Spares and Repair Parts 


.1 

— 

' 

TOTAL MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 

116 

3.7 
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TABLE 29 - FY I 96 T NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM 
($ in millions) 


New Construction 

CVA(N) Attack Aircraft Carrier (Nuclear) 

SS(N) Submarine (Nuclear) 

Less: Advance Procurement in Current Year 

SS(N) Submarine (Nuclear) 

Advance Procurement in Current Year 
CAG Guided Missile Heavy Cruiser 

Advance Procurement in Current Year 
DDG Guided Missile Destroyer 

LSD Dock Landing Ship 

LST Tank Landing Ship 

DE Escort Ship 

MSO Ocean Minesweeper 

ATS Salvage Tug 

AOR Replenishment Fleet Tanker 

AFS Combat Store Ship 

AGOR Oceanographic Research Ship 

AGS Surveying Ship 

AE Ammunition Ship 

ATF Fleet Ocean Tug 

ASR Submarine Rescue Vehicle 

Service and Other Small Craft 

Subtotal New Construction 

Conversion 

CVA Attack Aircraft Carrier Advance 
Procurement Current Year 
DLG Guided Missile Frigate 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year 

DLG Guided Missile Frigate Advance 
Procurement Current Year 
CG Guided Missile Cruiser 

DD Destroyer 

DD Destroyer Advance Procurement Current Year 

T-AO Oiler 

Subtotal Conversion 

TOTAL PROGRAM 


Total FY 1961 Program 
Quantity Amount 


1 427-5 

5 341-0 

-28.4 
312.6 
7.1 


9-9 


2 

1 

11 

10 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

57 


145.1 

32.3 
273.6 

284.1 

42.5 
19.0 
79-6 

27.5 

13.5 

20.0 

65.4 
9-1 

15.2 

29.2 

1,B13“2 


1 

5 

_2 

13 

60 


12.9 

121.5 


-12.9 


ToETTS 


11.6 

22.1 

62.5 

2.5 

7.8 

22875 

2 , 041.2 
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TABLE 30 - AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR RDT&E AUTHORIZATION 
IN FT 1957 REQUEST AS COMPARED WITH FI 1966 BUDGET 

(in thousands) 



Authorized 
FY 1966 

a/ Appropriated b/ 
FI 1966 

Requested 
FI 1967 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 




Army 

$1,434,395 

$1,434,395 

$1,518,900 

Navy (including the 
Marine Corps) 

1,491,770 

1,491,770 

1,748,600 

Air Force 

3,174,985 

3,174,985 

3,053,800 

Defense Agencies 

495,000 

495,000 

459,059 

Emergency Fund 

n/a 

125,000 

125,000 

Total 

$6,596,150 

$6,721,150 

$6,905,359 


a/ Includes $151,650,000 million in FI 1966 supplemental authorization 
request . 

b/ Same as a, above, except use "budget" in lieu of "authorization." 
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TABLE 31 * SOURCE OP FUNDS FOR THE FT 19^7 
RTT&E PROGRAM 

(in thousands) 



Total 

Amount 

of 

FT 1967 
Program 

Funding 

Available 

for 

Financing 
Program 
in Part 

NOA 

Requested 

for 

Authorization 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 




Army 

$1,518,900 

- 

$1,518,900 

Navy (including the 
Marine Corps) 

1,748,600 

- 

1,7*18,600 

Air Force 

3,053,800 

- 

3,053,800 

Defense Agencies 

467,609 

$-8,550 

**59,059 

Emergency Fund 

125,000 

_ 

125,000 

Total 

$6,913,909 

$-8,550 

$6,905,359 



1»HLE 32 - FY 1967 RDT&E, AFMY PROGRAM 
($ in millions) 


F Y 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 


In-House Lab . Independent Research 10.2 
Defense Research Sciences 76.8 
Intelligence -Electronic Warfare 2.5 
Automatic Data Processing Systems 1.4 
Surface Mobility Studies I .9 
Nuclear Investigations j^ IO. 2 
Materials ' 14.3 
Human Factors 6.8 
Environment .*•»_. 6.7 
Biomedical Investigations l8.5 
Education and Training Development 1.0 
Studies and Analyses 11 . 2 


Subtotal, Military Sciences l6l.5 


Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQJHMEKT 

Light Observation Helicopter 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 

Avionics 

Air Mobility 

Aeronautical Research 

Demonstrator Engines 

Operational Evaluation, v/STOL 

Research Helicopter 

Nev Surveillance Aircraft 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 

Avionics 

Avionics Systems 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 
Advanced Aerial Fire Support System 
Aircraft Engines 

Supporting Development Air Mobility 


wl 

" - 2.5 

4.0 
11.8 

. 5-5 

1.2 
1.6 
.4.0 

- - 3.0 

4.1 
3.0 

.£±6 
' 15.5 

" ' ^.5 

6.3 

;<-ud Te hr' ■ >• 

92.6 


Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equipnent 


FY 1967 

Program Amount 



ri" ^ .-:j 
U r , A 

JjTTT-'K-iSi 2Vv*J t 


- on Eyvt; 

y8“ r v AR V / 



; t . r.;rr*i ^ 


36.0 

6.0 

31.5 

1.0 

1.0 
8.1 
13.1 
• 5 

14.0 
19 *4 
13-7 

40.0 
3.0 

417*0 

*5 

30.8 

83*1 


\yrnent 718 • 7 


1 1 j , L. Cf AUfl? -Jd C2Ci or *' 



~ . :+*<. 


•vlJ related sqnibmt 


13*2 


and Related 

13*2 


i v RELATED EffilFMM? 


1.1 

■.«. Related Equipment 1.1 

f ES j AND RELATED EQjJHMEMT 
36.4 

-iques 5*7 

29*7 
15*2 
12.6 


.•."■CL 



FY 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQBIPMEMr 
(Continued) 

Antitank Weapon System 1-2 
CB Weapons Program 4.6 
Field Artillery Direct Support Weapon 1.0 
Howitzer,, Lightweight 155nm 4.5 
Nuclear Munitions Development 2.5 
Infantry Individual and Supporting Weapons 22.0 
Field Artillery Weapons, Munitions and Equipment l8.4 
Heavy Antitank Assault Weapon System (TOW) 9-0 
Nuclear Munitions 5*1 
Wheeled Vehicles 3*8 
Track and Special Vehicles 4.1 
Fortifications, Mines and Obstacles 5-4 
CB Weapons 6. 2 


Subtotal, Ordnance, Ccmbat Vehicles, and 

Related Equipment l8y.4 

Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUliMENT 

Army Support of HQ EUCOM -3 

Coramunications-Electronics 6.2 

Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) -4 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 6.0 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 3*5 

Ele ctr oni c s - Ele ctr oni c Devi ce s 15*5 

CB Defense 16.3 

Mapping -Geodesy 4.9 

Combat Support 4.5 

Night Vision 4.2 

Limited War Laboratory 7-0 

Command Control Information Sys (CCIS) for 

Field Army 4.2 

Night Vision 4.1 

CB Defense 2.5 

Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) (Advanced) .4 

Communications Developments 9*7 

linage Interpretation Kioto Piocessing 1.2 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 2.8 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 4.0 

Intelligence and Electronic Warfare Dev. 10.0 



FY 1967 

Program -Amount 

Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUIPMENT (Cont*d) 

Mappi ng - Ge ode sy 2.1 

Therapeutic Development 11*^ 

Strategic Communications 1*3 

Tactical Communications 11.8 

Tactical ADPS Equipment 4.1 

Aerial Combat Surveillance System 3*3 

Unmanned Aerial Surveillance System 2.3 

Ground Based Surveillance Systems 3-5 

Nuclear Surveillance - Survey 1*0 

Support of Intelligence Operations 1.0 

linage Interpretation Photo Process 3-0 

Identification, Friend or Foe Equipment (Engr.) 5*4 

Supporting Development for Communications 3*0 

Electronic Warfare 2.0 

Combat Feeding, Clothing and Equipment 1*5 

Night Vision Development ^*5 

Training Devices 1*5 

Mapping -Geodesy 1*0 

General Combat Support 10.0 

CB Defense ^*7 

Army Electronic Proving Ground 7*0 

Testing 48.6 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 1.5 

Intelligence Data Handling System -6 

Communications Security Equipment Techniques 3*5 

Primary COMINT/eLINT 12.2 

Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 2.5 

DUCC 

Subtotal, Other Equipment 266.6 

Budget Activity 8. PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

Facilities and Installation Support 76.8 

International Cooperative R&D *3 

Civilian Training Pool ll 

Subtotal, Programwide Management and Support 77*8 


TOTAL - RET&E, Army 



1 


TAEIZ 33 - FY 196? RDT&E, NAVY PROGRAM 

/ X ...... \ 


FY 1967 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 

Defense Research Sciences 115-8 

In-House Lab Independent Research 15.6 

General Surveillance & Navigation 18.5 

Life Sciences Technology 3-0 

Personnel & Training 2.3 

Materials 10. 5 

Electronic Materials & Techniques 6.0 

Education & Training 2.0 

Center for Naval Analyses (Navy) 8.5 

Center for Naval Analyses (Marine Corps) .8 

Studies and Analyses (Navy) 7*8 

Studies and Analyses (Marine Corps) 1.0 


Subtotal, Military Sciences 191*® 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

AEW CV Based Aircraft E2A 4.0 

Drone ASW Helicopter -DASH 1.2 

F4b Equipment Improvements .4' 

Tactical Fighter F111B-TFX A/C 88.2 

ILAAS 8.5 

A/C Systems Fleet Support 2.9 

Target Fleet Support 5*0 

A-7A VAL Aircraft Improved Follow-on Lt. Atta,ck A/c 6.0 

Helo Avionics System 4.5 

Air ASW Fleet Support 2.0 

Airborne Surveillance & Navigation 24.2 

Aircraft Communications 2.2 

A/C, Other Exploratory Development 31-5 

Airborne ASW Detection 23. 0 

Advanced Avionics 1.3 

V/STOL Development 4.0 

Air/Surface Fire Control 4.7 

Advanced Aircraft Engines 3-0 

Airborne Electronic Warfare Equipment 13.0 

Directional Jezebel Sono. Sys. 8.0 
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Budget Activity 2, AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 


FY 1967 
Program Amount 


Integrated VP ASW Avionics 1.5 
Avionics Development 3-2 
Drone Target Development 1.4 
AIMS (ATCRBS/MARK XII ) 2.3 


Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equipment 246.0 

Budget Activity 3 . MISSILES ARP RELATED EQUIPMENT 

Fleet Ballistic Missile System 76.0 

PHOENIX Missile System 70.0 

Air-Launched Guided Missile Fleet Support 7-9 

SPARROW III Weapons Sys. .2 

SUEROC 1.0 

Anti-Radiation Weapon (SHRIKE) 7.1 

SAM Improvement Program 44.9 

Guided Missile Propulsion 12.8 

Guided Missiles Exploratory Dev. 21.3 

Landing Force Support Weapon 2.0 

Augmented Thrust Propulsion 3*0 

Advanced Anti -Radi at ion Missile Sys. (ARM-l) 12 . 9 

Advanced ARM Technology 4.0 

Advanced SAM 2.0 

Advanced Sparrow 13*5 

Medium Range Guided Missile 18.9 

POSEIDON 294.1 

Point Defense Surface Missile Sys. 8.0 

Pacific Missile Range 59*® 

Missile Wpn Sys Test Instrumentation 6.0 


Subtotal, Missiles and Related Equipment 665.4 

Budget Activity 4. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

SPASUR . 5 

Astronautics Exploratory Dev. 9 » 2 

Satellite Communications 3*0 

Subtotal, Military Astronautics and Related 

Equipment 12 . 7 
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FY 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 5. SHIPS. SMAU, CRAFT, AMD RELATED E QUIFMEKT 

m/SPS 48 Height Finder Radar 

Sonar SQS-26 

IM 1500 Gas Turbine 

OMEGA Navigation System 

Naval Tactical Data System 

Operations Control Center 

A/C Launching and Retrieving Fleet Spt 

Sonar Fleet Support Program 

All Weather Carrier Landing Sys. 

Submarine Safety 

Non Nuclear Propulsion 

Fleet Support Electronics 

Fleet Support (Hull Sc Machinery) 

Submarine Silencing 

Shipboard Surveillance & Navigation 
Command Support 
Jamming and Deception 
Shipboard Countermeasures 
Ships, Submarines, Boats 
Reactor Propulsion Plants 
Advanced Mine Countermeasures 
Active: Planar Array Sonar 
Adv. Submarine Sonar Dev. 

Adv. Surface Sonar Dev. 

Acoustic Countermeasures 

ASW Ship Integrated Combat System 

Propulsion Development - Sea Hawk (COGAG - ASW Ships) 

New Ship Design 

Advanced Surface Craft 

Aircraft Launching & Retrieving 

Ship Interior Communications 

Adv. Navigation Development 

Advanced Command Data 

Advanced Communications 

Shipboard Electronic Warfare 

Mine Surveillance &. Destruction Sys. 

Sub Sonar Developments 
Periscope Detection Radar 
BW/CW Countermeasures 
Radar Surveillance Equipment 
Automated Electronic Test Equipment 
Adv. ASW Communications 
Communications Systems 
Intelligence Systems 
Electronic Warfare System 


.5 

l4.4 

.3 

5*7 

3 .6 

5.9 

7.0 

14.6 

.8 

2.0 
2.1 

2.5 

1.5 

5.5 

24.3 

12.3 

5.0 

8.7 
39-5 
13.0 

2.8 
9-9 

10.0 

2.0 

7.0 

8.5 

5.0 

2.0 

4.0 

3.9 

1.0 
# 

.3 

5*7 

6.0 

2.2 

5*1 

1. 


5 . 
4. 
4. 

6 . 
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FY I 96 T 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 5 . SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 


Navigation System 
Primary COMINT and ELINT 
Secure Communications 
Navy IDHS 


2.0 

8.4 

1.6 

• 3 


Subtotal, Ships, Small Craft, and Related Equipment 28l.2 


Budget Activity 6. ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES , AND RELATED EQUIBTOT 


Underwater Ordnance Fleet Program 

A/L and s/L Ordnance Fleet Support 

ASROC System 

Torpedo MFC 46 

Anti-Tank Weapon ROCKEYE 

WALLEYE 

Hero Fleet Support 
MC Operational Wpn. & Ord. Dev. 

Weapons and Ordnance 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Exploratory Dev. 

Advanced Mine Developments 

ASW Torpedo Countermeasures 

Sub-Launched Anti- Ship Torpedo 

Advanced BW/CW Weapon 

Advanced Conventional Ordnance 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Advanced Dev. 

Mine Warfare Developments 

ASW Rockets 

MFC- 48 Torpedo EX-10 

Unguided Conventional Air Launched Wpns 
BW/CW Weapons 

Conventional Ordnance Equipment 
Marine Corps Ordnance /Combat Vehicle Sys 


7.3 
5-3 
1.8 

5.0 

1.4 
1.8 

2.0 
1.4 

4l.l 

3-2 

9*5 

6.0 

3.0 

1.0 

6.3 

3.2 

2.0 

9.4 


35*0 

7.5 



Subtotal, Ordnance, Combat Vehicles and Related 
Equipment 

Budget Activity 7> OTHER E^UIIMENT 

ASW Environmental Prediction 
FMF Expeditionary Air Field Support 
US MC Tactical Data System 
MC Operational Electronic Developments 
MC Operational Logistics Dev. 

Undersea Surveillance 
Shore Based Countermeasures 
Logistics 


178.4 


2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.1 

.4 

9*3 

5.8 

5.5 


FY 1967 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity '7. OTHER EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 

Training Equipment 7,6 

C/B Weapons Defense 5.5 

Other MC Exploratory Dev. 4.0 

Advanced Undersea Surveillance 6.4 

Deep Submergence Program 21.5 

Mobile ASW Target 3.5 

Oceanographic Instrumentation Development 2.0 

Advanced Logistics 4,5 

Other Marine Corps Systems 3.8 

Subtotal, Other Equipment 86.9 

Budget Activity 8 . PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 

Facilities & Installations. Support 62.9 

Atlantic Undersea Test & Evaluation Ctr 9«8 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Ctr 2.4 

Technical Information Centers 1.8. 

International Cooperative P&D .2 

Management & Technical Support (ASW) 8.0 

Navy Support to LANTCOM .7 

Navy Support to PACOM .4 

Subtotal, Progranrwlde Management and Support 86.2 

1,748.6 


TOTAL - RDT&E, Navy 



TABLE 34 - FY 1967 RET&E, AIR FORCE PROGRAM 
($ in millions) 


FY 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 


Defense Research Sciences 90.6 
In-House Lah Independent Research 10.0 
CLOUDGAP 1-^ 
Life Sciences 7*2 
Environment 10 . 1 
Materials 21.8 
Studies and Analyses 6.0 
Education and Training 1.0 
RAND 15*0 
ANSER 1-3 


Subtotal y Military Sciences l64A 


Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


SR- 71 2.6 
FB-lll/SRAM 80.6 
F-111A 78.0 
RF-111 12*5 
C-5A 258.2 
Aircraft Flight Dynamics 7-5 
Flight Vehicle Subsystems 7*7 
Tri- Service v/STOL Developments 10.0 
Reconnaissance /Strike Capability 6.0 
Low Altitude Guidance 1*0 
Lightweight Turbojet 6.0 
VTOL Engines Development 20.0 
V/STOL Aircraft Technology 3-0 
Mach 8 Ramjet 3*0 
Supersonic Combustion ^*0 
Advanced Structures 2 . 5 
Advanced Avionics 3*9 
X-15 Research Aircraft 6.0 
Adv. Filaments and Composites 9*5 
Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 11.0 
Adv. Turbine Engine Gas Generator 3*0 
V/STOL Assault Transport 3*0 
F-111A/MK II Avionics 35*0 
XB-70 18*3 
YF-12A Aircraft 20.0 
F-12 Aircraft 10*0 
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py 1967 

Program Amount 


Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AMD RELATED EgHIMEM (Cont'd) 

Close Support Fighter 
J -58 Engine 

Aircraft Operational Support 
System Engineering Group 

Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equipment 

Budget Activity 3- MISSILES AND RELATED EQQTMflfT 

mmmAN 

Air -to -Ground Missile - 28 (Hound Dog) 

Adv. Weapons and Application 

Rocket Propulsion - Missiles 

Electromagnetics - Missiles 

Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 

Advanced Air-to- Surface Missile Technology- 

Stellar Inertial Guidance 

Advanced ICEM Technology 

Self Aligning Boost and Re-entry Guidance Sys (SABRE; 
Tactical Air-to-Ground Missiles 
NIKE Targets 

Adv. Ballistic Re-entry Systems (ABRES) 

Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 

Subtotal, Missiles and Related Equipment 


4.0 

22.8 

4.0 


677-6 


350-7 

8.1 

1.8 

27.2 

8.9 
2.1 
8.0 

.2 

10.0 

13.0 

9.0 

8.0 
i4o.o 
185.6 

57.9 


830.5 


Budget Activity 4. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED E$JHMENr 


Spacetrack 
Bioastronautics 
Aerospace Propulsion 
Electromagnetics - Space 
Space Flight Dynamics 
Aerospace Surveillance 
Space Studies 

Large Solid Propellant Motor 

Program 46l 

Adv. Space Guidance 

Adv. Liquid Rocket Technology 

Laser Radiation Technology (LARIAT) 

Program 922 

Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) 
Advanced Space Power Supply Technology 
Satellite Coramuni cations 


5-8 

5.4 

28.0 

11.7 
9.9 

22.0 

2.0 

2.0 

38.0 

2.0 

14.7 

1.8 

• 5 

150.0 

4.2 

18.0 
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FY 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 4. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS A HD RELATED EQUIiMENT (Cont’d) 


Spacecraft Technology and Advanced Be- entry Test l6.0 
Titan III Space Booster 65.8 
Program 417 

Arnold Engineering Dev. Ctr. 44.5 
Aerospace Corporation ^9*4 
Environmental Research Support 14.4 
Satellite Control Facilities 25.8 
Special Support Activities 290_»_3_ 

Subtotal, Military Astronautics and Related 

Equipment 8l4 . 1 


Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUIPMENT 

465L Strategic Air C&C Sys. (SACCS) 

48lL Post Attack C&C Sys. (PACCS) 

Special Purpose Communications System 
Over-The-Horizon Radar System 
Air Force Support - Hq CONAD/NORAD 
Tactical Air Control Sys (Mobile) 

Air Force Support to HQ USSTRICOM 
Chemical Biological and Conventional Wpns 
Electromagnetic s-Other 
Surveillance 

Electronic Device s-Other 
Overland Radar Technology 
Airborne Warning & Control (AWACS) 

Advanced Devices 
Survivable C&C Comm. 

Airborne Terminal for Satellite Comm 
Reconnaissance Exploitation 
Tri- Service Lightweight Tactical Radar 
Conventional Munitions 

Biological Warfare /Chemical Warfare (BW/CW) Program 
Penetration Aids for Tactical Fighters 
Remote Detection of Missile Launching 
Tactical Air Control and Landing Devices 
Airborne Traffic Control Radar Beacon Systems/Mark XII 
(AIMS) 

Life Support Systems 

Other Operational Support 

Chemical/Biological Operational Spt 

Joint Advanced Tactical Command and Control System 

Weapons Effectiveness Test 

Test Instrumentation 


.4 

8.2 

.2 

3.2 
.4 

3.5 

.7 

4.2 

5.4 

24.0 

14.0 

12.0 

3.0 

2.0 
1.0 

3.1 

1.7 

3.5 
7-5 

7.1 

5.0 

1.8 
1-5 

2.8 

2.0 
29.0 

6.5 
11.0 

10.2 
20.5 
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BY 1967 
Program Amount 


Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUIPMENT (Cont’d) 


Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Ctr (ECAC) 2. 

Lincoln Laboratory 24. 

MITRE 12. 

Cryptologic Activities 
Primary Communications Security 

Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 38* 

Electronic Data Processing, IDHS 1. 

AF Communications System 

Clear Sky 12. 

Mapping and Charting . 

Subtotal, Other Equipment 289. 1 

Budget Activity 8. PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEME1CT AND SUPPORT 

Development, Acquisition and Test Management 82.0 

Command Management and Base Operations 123*9 

Exploratory Dev Lab Support 71*9 

International Cooperative R&D . 3 


Subtotal, Programwide Management and Support 278. 1 

TOTAL - RDT&E, Air Force 3.053-8 
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TABLE 35 - FY 19 67 RDT&E, DEFENSE AGENCIES PROGRAM 
($ in millions) 


FY 1967 

Program Amount 


Budget Activity 1- MILI TARY SCIENCES 

ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 

Defense Research Sciences %.l 

Technical Studies 


DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 

Nuclear Weapons Effects Research 
OTHER OSD ACTIVITIES 

Studies and Analyses, Defense Agencies 
Subtotal, Military Sciences 
Budget Activity 2. AIRC RAFT AMD RELATED EQUIMgCT 
OTHER OSD ACTIVITIES 

Joint Task Force Two 


36.6 


10.2 

107- ^ 


11.7 


Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equipment 
^~t Activity 3- MISSIES AND RELATE D ECPXPmg 
ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 


Ballistic Missile Defense (DEFENDER) 1 

Subtotal, Missiles and Related Equipment ] 

Activity h. mtlhary a eronautics md related ECitmMEm 

DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 

Communications Satellite Project 


Subtotal, Military Astronautics and Related 
Equipment 
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TABLE 36 - FY I 96 T HDT&Ej MERGENCY FUND 
($ in millions) 


Emergency Fund } Defense 


FY 1967 
Amount 

$125.0 



